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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  enhance  the 
understanding  of  the  teaching  and  learning  contexts  being 
constructed  by  teachers  and  students  as  they  interact  during 
high  school  Spanish  language  lessons.   Specifically,  the 
intention  of  the  investigation  was  to  better  comprehend 
classroom  pedagogical  and  social  processes  that  contribute  to 
student  opportunities  to  learn  the  target  language,  Spanish. 

The  above  purpose  was  fulfilled  by  investigating  what 
was  actually  taught  and  learned  about  communicating  and 
communication  in  the  natural  context  of  four  Spanish  as  a 
second  language  high  school  classrooms.   After  five  months  of 
participant  observation,  video  taping  of  lessons,  and  several 
additional  months  of  viewing  and  reviewing  video  tapes,  field 
notes,  interviews,  documents,  artifacts,  and  a  reflective 
researcher  journal,  the  discourse  of  a  selected 


representative  lesson  from  each  site  was  micro-analyzed  using 
a  social  interactionist  perspective. 

The  results  of  the  study  indicate  that  social  and 
pedagogical  processes  during  Spanish  as  a  second  language 
classes  were  intimately  linked  and  mutually  influenced  each 
other  to  define  the  learning  of  the  academic  content . 
Furthermore,  second  language  lessons  consisted  of  distinct 
phases  with  differing  social  and  pedagogical  rules  of 
interaction.   Students  needed  to  comprehend  these  rules  of 
classroom  interaction  to  be  successful  participants  of  the 
class .   The  above  findings  are  similar  to  results  found  in 
previous  research  studies  focusing  on  other  subject  area 
classrooms. 

In  contrast  to  other  subject  areas,  the  choice  of 
language  use  (English  or  Spanish)  during  second  language 
classroom  discourse  seemed  to  play  a  unique  and  important 
role  as  a  link  between  social  and  pedagogical  processes. 
Furthermore,  the  discourse  analysis  of  student  to  student 
classroom  interaction  during  pair  and  cooperative  activities 
revealed  language  use  that  was  mostly  in  English,  not  in 
Spanish,  and  social,  not  pedagogical,  in  nature. 

What  has  been  learned  from  this  study,  even  if  not 
generalizable  to  second  language  high  school  classrooms  as  a 
whole,  portrays  second  language  high  school  classrooms  as 
distinctive  and  dynamic  cultures  continuously  constructed  and 


reconstructed  by  the  actions  and  interactions  of  teachers  and 
students  during  classroom  pedagogical  and  social  processes. 


CHAPTER  I 
BACKGROUND  FOR  THE  STUDY 

Passports  to  Understanding 

It  is  necessary,  especially  for  Americans,  to 
see  other  lands  and  experience  other  cultures .   The 
American,  living  in  this  vast  country  and  able  to 
traverse  three  thousand  miles  east  to  west  using 
the  same  language,  needs  to  hear  languages  as  they 
collide  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.   I  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  simply  overhearing  a  foreign  tongue 
adds  to  one's  understanding  of  that  language.   I  do 
know,  however,  that  being  exposed  to  the  existence 
of  other  languages  increases  the  perception  that 
the  world  is  populated  by  people  who  not  only  speak 
differently  from  oneself  but  whose  cultures  and 
philosophies  are  other  than  one's  own.   (Angelou, 
1993,  pp.  11-12) 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

Bilingualism  and/or  multilingualism  is  the  rule  in  many 

countries  of  the  world.   In  Europe,  the  study  of  one  or  two 

languages  is  mandatory,  and  many  students  choose  to  take  a 

third  and  fourth  optional  language.   Students  in  Sweden  and 

the  Netherlands  start  second  language  instruction  at  the 

elementary  school  level  (van  Els,  de  Bot,  &  Weltens,  1991)  . 

In  contrast,  the  native  English-speaking  population  of  the 

United  States  is  mostly  monolingual  and  has  not  achieved 

bilingual  competence  studying  a  second  language  at  the 

elementary  and/or  secondary  school  level  (Ferguson  &  Huebner, 

1991;  Kramsch,  1991;  Lambert,  1987;  Tucker,  1990) .   As  a 


rule,  bilinguals/multilinguals  in  the  United  States 
immigrated  knowing  a  second  language  and/or  learned  it  from 
their  families  and/or  community,  not  through  formal 
schooling.   Scholars  have  enumerated  various  reasons  for  the 
unilingual  character  of  the  United  States.   Some,  like  Porter 
(1990),  believe  that  bilingualism  is  an  ephemeral  goal 
because  it  is  not  part  of  the  heritage  of  the  United  States. 
The  monolingual  tradition  of  the  United  States,  mentioned  by 
Porter  (1990),  is  reflected  in  its  troubled  second  language 
education  history  characterized  by  the  perpetual  need  for 
second  language  educators  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of 
second  language  study  in  elementary  and  secondary  school 
(Kramsch,  1991) . 

Many  scholars  in  the  second  language  acquisition  field 
have  found  various  rectifiable  reasons  for  native  English 
speakers '  failure  to  become  fluent  in  a  second  language 
(Lambert,  1990;  Tucker,  1990).   One  of  the  problems 
frequently  mentioned  is  the  lack  of  second  language  education 
in  the  elementary  school  (Lipton,  1990,  1991;  Tucker,  1990) . 
Most  core  academic  subjects  tend  to  be  introduced  in  the 
elementary  school,   when  a  discipline  such  as  second  language 
study  is  not  part  of  the  standard  curriculum,  it  leaves  the 
impression  that  second  language  education  is  extraneous  to 
students'  basic  education.   In  secondary  school,  second 
language  study  is  elective  or  required  for  merely  2  school 
years  by  students  who  plan  to  enter  an  institution  of  higher 


learning  (Lambert,  1990) .   As  a  result,  students  do  not  have 
sufficient  time  and  exposure  to  a  second  language  to 
realistically  expect  proficiency. 

Additional  impediments  to  students'  attainment  of 
bilingualism  are  the  methods  and  approaches  utilized  to  teach 
second  languages  in  the  United  States  (Richards,  1990;  Tucker 
1990)  .   Second  language  classroom  theory  and  practice  has 
been  plagued  by  constantly  shifting  methodologies  in  the 
quest  for  the  "Holy  Grail"  of  language  teaching  (Higgs,  1984; 
Long,  1990;  Nunan,  1990b;  Richards,  1990).   The  most  recent 
movement,  the  communicative  approach  or  "proficiency" 
orientation  (Omaggio,  1986;  Savignon,  1983;  Lee  &  VanPatten, 
1995),  has  been  heralded  as  the  latest  "miracle"  second 
language  teaching/  learning  approach.   Nevertheless,  as  with 
other  second  language  teaching  approaches,  there  is  little 
empirical  evidence  for  the  claim  that  communicative  methods 
foster  successful  second  language  acquisition  (Freed,  1991; 
Frolich,  Spada,  &  Allen,  1985;  Richards,  1990)  .   Without  a 
clearly  articulated  theoretical  base,  there  are  no  guides  to 
aid  second  language  professionals  in  their  search  for 
effective  ways  to  teach  second  languages  and  to  understand 
students'  learning  processes  of  second  languages.   Instead, 
teachers  are  forced  to  continue  relying  on  grammar-based 
textbooks  and/or  on  their  own  second  language  learning 
experiences  to  guide  their  classroom  practice  (Klinghammer, 
1990;  Legutke  &  Thomas,  1991;  Walz,  1989)  . 


Since  the  1980s,  second  language  educators  have  pointed 
out  the  lack  of  studies  taking  place  in  classrooms  in  which 
languages  other  than  English  are  taught  (Freed,  1991;  Jarvis, 
1980)  and  have  clamored  for  classroom-based  research  of  these 
classrooms  (Chaudron,  1988;  Freed,  1991;  Lar sen-Freeman, 
1991) .   The  call  is  not  being  answered.   Instead,  the  focus 
of  research  in  the  United  States  has  been  on  the  learning  of 
English  as  a  second  language  rather  than  on  second  language 
learning  for  monolingual  students.   This  fact  is  illustrated 
by  the  number  of  research  studies  completed  in  English  as  a 
second  language  classrooms  in  contrast  to  the  number  of 
studies  performed  on  other  second  language  classrooms 
(Chaudron,  1988;  Ferguson  &  Huebner,  1991) . 

The  general  attitude  in  the  United  States  towards  second 
language  study  and  bilingualism  has  been  paradoxical.   As  a 
rule,  second  languages  and  bilingualism  are  seen  as  problems 
instead  of  resources  (Cummins,  1991;  Hakuta,  1986,  1992; 
Ruiz,  1993/1994).   The  learning  of  so-called  "prestige 
languages"  for  enrichment  is  considered  additive 
bilingualism,  while  the  learning  and  maintenance  of 
"nonprestigious  languages"  is  not  actively  encouraged  and  is 
denoted  as  substractive  bilingualism  (Cummins,  1991;  Edelsky, 
1991;  Ruiz,  1993/1994) . 

All  of  the  above  contribute  to  the  following  picture  of 
second  language  education  and  use  in  the  United  States: 

The  most  salient  part  of  the  language  situation  in 
the  United  States  is  surely  the  overall  dominance 


of  English.   Not  only  is  English  by  far  the  most 
common  mother  tongue,  it  is  also  by  far  the 
language  most  often  learned  as  a  second  language 
and  is  overwhelmingly  the  language  of  participation 
in  the  U.S.  economic,  political  and  social  life. 
(Ferguson  &  Heubner,  1991,  p.  3) 

Besides  the  vital  intellectual  and  aesthetic  loss  the 
United  States  suffers  due  to  the  lack  of  a  multilingual 
population,  it  is  also  paying  a  political  and  economic  price 
for  its  monolingual  character.   For  the  United  States  to 
maintain  its  membership  and  influence  in  the  political  and 
economic  world  community,  it  must  develop  a  multilingual 
population.   The  future  of  trade  agreements  such  as  NAFTA 
(North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement)  will  depend,  in  part, 
on  the  ability  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  to 
communicate  in  French  with  their  northern  neighbor,  Canada, 
and  in  Spanish  with  their  southern  neighbor,  Mexico.   Indeed, 
as  the  European  economic  community  moves  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  common  market,  bridging  multiple  language 
boundaries,  the  need  for  increasing  multilingualism  in  the 
United  States  will  be  felt  more  acutely.   In  addition,  the 
United  States  is  paying  a  considerable  aesthetic  and 
intellectual  price  by  neglecting  the  benefits  of  a 
potentially  rich  and  varied  multilingual  and  multicultural 
population. 

The  negative  effect  of  monolingualism  on  the  growing 
population  of  potential  bilinguals  is  alarming.   When 
languages  other  than  English  are  not  part  of  the  core 
academic  curriculum,  language  minority  students  receive  the 


message  that  bilingualism  is  a  handicap  rather  than  an 
advantage  (Crawford,  1989;  Cummins,  1991;  Edelsky,  1991; 
Hakuta,  1986;  Spener,  1991;  Wong-Fillmore,  1986)  .   Even 
though  languages  from  all  over  the  world  could  easily 
flourish  in  the  United  States  (Reed,  1988) ,  individuals 
immigrating  to  the  United  States  lose  their  native  languages 
at  an  alarming  rate  (Hakuta  &  D'Andrea,  1992;  Veltman,  1983, 
1988) .   Even  in  existing  two-way  bilingual  programs,  where  an 
equal  number  of  English  monolinguals  and  PEP  (Potential 
English  Proficient)  students  learn  each  others'  languages, 
the  covert  message  of  the  dominance  of  English  has  been 
assimilated  by  students.   As  a  result,  students  in  two-way 
bilingual  programs  are,  for  the  most  part,  learning  English 
but  not  an  additional  second  language  (Edelsky,  1991;  Wong- 
Fillmore,  1986) . 

In  the  United  States  potential  bilinguals  become  English 
monolinguals,  and  English  monolinguals  do  not  become 
bilinguals.   To  reverse  the  status  quo  of  monolingualism  in 
the  United  States,  attention  needs  to  be  focused  on  second 
language  education,  especially  on  what  happens  and  what  could 
happen  in  second  language  classrooms. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

In  order  to  improve  second  language  education  in  the 
United  States,  we  need  to  comprehend  what  happens  in  our 
second  language  classrooms  and  the  effect  of  instruction  on 
second  language  acquisition  (Chaudron,  1988;  Freed,  1991; 


Larsen-Freeman,  1991) .   The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
enhance  the  understanding  of  what  is  being  taught  and 
learned  about  language  in  our  schools '  second  language 
classrooms.   Specifically,  through  the  study  of  pedagogical 
and  social  processes  of  selected  Spanish  II  classroom 
lessons,  I  hoped  to  enhance  the  knowledge  base  of  the 
learning  being  constructed  by  teachers  and  students  about 
communicating  and  communication  in  the  target  language.   In 
other  words,  the  objective  of  the  investigation  was  to  gain 
insights  about  what  students  and  teachers  are  teaching  and 
learning  as  they  interact  to  reach  curricular  and 
instructional  goals. 

The  reason  for  choosing  to  look  at  the  social  and 
pedagogical  processes  of  representative  lessons  as  the  focus 
for  the  inquiry  is  that  actual  lessons  are  a  tangible 
research  base  that  can  be  explored  to  come  to  a  deeper 
understanding  of  what  is  being  taught /learned  in  second 
language  classrooms.   For  example,  second  language  educators 
claim  that  activities  such  as  games  (Bingo,  Jeopardy,  Memory, 
Guessing  Games),  songs,  poetry,  and  role-plays  promote 
communication  in  the  target  language  (Oiler  &  Richard-Amato, 
1983;  Omaggio,  1986;  Rivers,  1987).   However,  the  discourse 
and  interaction  that  occurs  during  these  activities  has  not 
been  empirically  analyzed  to  determine  and  identify  them  as 
activities  that  foster  second  language  acquisition  (Legutke  & 
Thomas,  1991;  Long,  1990).   The  following  investigation 
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looked  into  the  language  use  that  transpires  during  lessons 
that  include  some  of  the  above-mentioned  classroom  activities 
as  to  be  able  to  define  them  pedagogically . 

By  defining  lesson  phases  and  activities  as  pedagogical, 
in  other  words,  by  defining  what  is  being  taught  and  learned 
in  the  selected  lessons,  I  hoped  to  reveal  and  understand 
what  is  being  conceived  and  practiced  as  communication  in 
second  language  classrooms,  specifically  in  Spanish  as  a 
second  language  classrooms . 

The  guiding  questions,  reflecting  the  above  purposes  of 
the  study,  were  as  follows: 

1 .  How  are  opportunities  for  learning  organized  and 
accomplished  in  selected  events  of  the  high  school 
Spanish  as  a  second  language  classroom? 

2 .  what  meanings  do  students  and  teachers  construct 
about  communication  and  communicating  in  the  Spanish 
language  during  selected  events  in  the  high  school 
Spanish  as  a  second  language  classroom? 

3 .  What  is  pedagogical  about  selected  events  of  the 
high  school  Spanish  as  a  second  language  classroom? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  illuminate  some  of  the 
intricacies  and  complexities  of  the  second  language  classroom 
in  order  to  aid  second  language  students  and  teachers  to 
comprehend  more  fully  the  learning/ teaching  they  construct  as 
they  interact  in  their  second  language  courses. 


Significance  of  the  Study 
High  school  second  language  classrooms  have  been  a 
neglected  field  of  study  (Freed,  1991;  Jarvis,  1980)  . 
Scholars  in  the  second  language  field  are  clamoring  for 
research  done  in  actual  second  language  classroom  settings  as 
there  is  no  real  understanding  of  what  is  being  practiced  in 
them  by  students  and  teachers  (Brindley,  1990;  Freed,  1991; 
Frolich,  Spada,  &  Allen,  1985;  Gaies,  1983;  Kramsch,  1987; 
Larsen-Freeman,  1991;  van  Lier,  1988) .   In  other  words, 
educators  see  a  need  for  studies  that  view  what  is  being 
practiced  in  our  second  language  classrooms  to  develop 
theories  from  classroom  practice  and  utilize  the  theories  to 
improve  the  teaching/ learning  of  second  languages.   This 
dissertation  investigation  follows  recommendations  of  second 
language  scholars  advising  researchers  to  concentrate  on 
classroom  talk  to  help  identify  opportunities  students  have 
to  develop  communicative  competence  (Allwright,  1983;  Brooks, 
1989;  Chaudron,  1988;  Gaies,  1983;  van  Lier,  1988). 

Researchers  in  the  field  of  second  language  education 
have  tried  to  understand  the  complexities  of  second  language 
classrooms  through  various  perspectives.   Process-product 
inquiries,  a  research  framework  frequently  used  to 
investigate  second  language,  are  based  on  classroom 
observation  instruments  such  as  Flander's  (1960,  1970)  and 
Flint  (Foreign  Language  Interaction  System)  (Moskovitz, 
1971),  containing  category  systems  to  observe  and  evaluate 
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teachers'  effectiveness.   These  types  of  studies  have  been 
criticized  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  too  limiting  to 
enhance  understanding  of  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  second 
language  classroom  (Allwright,  1983;  van  Lier,  1988).   Other 
investigators  have  focused  on  the  use  of  different  second 
language  teaching  methodologies,  such  as  Community  Language 
Learning,  Silent  Way,  Suggestopedia,  ALM  (Audiolingual 
Method)  (Jarvis,  1991).   Viewing  language  teaching  and 
learning  by  focusing  on  alternative  teaching  methods  is 
problematic  (Gaies,  1983).   Even  though  different  teaching 
methods  may  have  been  developed  according  to  widely  varying 
theoretical  perspectives,  distinctions  between  them  in  actual 
practice  are  not  always  evident  (Klinghammer,  1990;  Larsen- 
Freeman,  1991;  Long,  1990;  Richards,  1990).   Therefore, 
researchers  need  to  find  a  different  approach  to  investigate 
second  language  classrooms. 

There  are  few  studies  focusing  on  the  creation  of  the 
second  language  high  school  classroom  culture  through  the 
interactions  of  students,  teachers,  text  and  group  (cf., 
Weade,  1992).   This  would  suggest  that  second  language  high 
school  classes  might  be  foreign  even  to  their  own  members. 
That  is,  students  and  teachers  are  not  always  aware  of  the 
context  and  knowledge  they  are  constructing  while  they  are 
engaged  in  different  learning/teaching  events.   A  useful 
perspective  for  understanding  the  culture  of  the  second 
language  classroom  is  to  look  at  the  interaction  and  talk 
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teachers  and  students  develop  as  they  participate  in  various 
pedagogical  events . 

Many  second  language  educators  believe  that  learning/ 
teaching  tasks  and  activities  are  the  basis  for  second 
language  classroom  organization  (Doyle  1983;  Long,  1990; 
Nation,  1990;  Nunan,  1988,  1989,  1990b;  Richards,  1990)  and 
agree  with  Nunan  (1990b)  when  he  stated,  "I  believe  that  the 
concept  of  'task'  can  provide  coherence  to  research  agenda 
aimed  at  putting  language  methodology  on  a  more  secure 
footing"  (p.  72) .   Through  analyzing  the  classroom  discourse 
that  occurs  during  selected  lessons  and  the  activities  and 
tasks  taking  place  in  those  lessons,  the  phenomena  that 
constitute  the  second  language  high  school  class  can  be 
brought  to  the  surface  in  order  to  examine  the  opportunities 
students  have  to  develop  second  language  communicative 
competence  (Savignon,  1991) . 

Studies  using  a  similar  perspective  have  been  executed 
in  primary  classrooms  on  events  such  as  sharing  time,  story 
reading  discussions,  lectures,  and  writing  conferences 
(Cazden,  1988;  Weinstein,  1991) .   The  results  of  these 
studies  have  led  to  significant  insights  such  as  the 
identification  of  cultural  differences  affecting  students' 
participation  in  classroom  activities  (Cazden,  1988)  and  the 
existence  of  covert  social  and  academic  rules  students  need 
to  learn  in  order  to  participate  successfully  in  school 
(Mehan,  1979) .   By  unveiling  particular  characteristics  of 
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discourse  and  interaction  taking  place  in  second  language 
classrooms,  the  findings  of  this  investigation  contribute  to 
the  understanding  of  how  learning  is  organized  and 
accomplished  in  second  language  classrooms. 

This  dissertation  inquiry  also  built  on  quantitative 
studies  in  the  field  of  second  language  acquisition  and 
education.   The  conclusions  of  the  investigation  extend  Pica 
and  Doughty' s  (1985a,  1985b,  1988)  quantitative  comparisons 
of  second  language  classroom  teacher-fronted  versus  small 
group  interaction  and  Long's  (1990)  correlational  studies  of 
one-way  versus  two-way  tasks  by  analyzing  and  interpreting 
the  specific  talk  that  occurs  in  activities  with  diverse 
participation  structures  and  organization.   By  exploring 
when,  why,  and  how  second  language  teachers  are  more  likely 
to  use  the  target  language,  the  results  of  the  inquiry- 
broadened  studies  on  the  amount  of  teacher  use  of  target 
language  versus  native  language  (Wing,  1987)  .   In  addition, 
this  inquiry  examined  selected  aspects  of  abundant, 
speculative  literature  on  "most  effective"  communication- 
enhancing  activities  supposed  to  promote  proficiency  in 
second  language  courses  (Long,  1990;  Oiler  &  Richard-Amato , 
1983;  Omaggio,  1986) . 

Studies  on  second  language  teachers'  classroom 
organization  and  decisions  have  revealed  that  teachers 
usually  follow  the  required  textbook  and  tend  to  use 
"communicative  tasks"  as  add-ons  to  more  traditional 
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activities  (Legutke  &  Thomas,  1991;  Strasheim,  1987;  Walz, 
1989)  .   By  discovering  what  was  being  learned  during  so- 
called  "added-on, "  "fun,"  "communicative"  activities,  the 
results  of  the  study  revealed  pedagogical  events  offering 
students  the  opportunity  for  maximum  input/output  of  the 
target  language.   The  reduced  contact  time  second  language 
students  have  with  the  target  language  makes  it  imperative  to 
find  the  most  productive  pedagogical  events  leading  to 
communicative  competence.   In  addition,  by  offering  second 
language  educators  choices  of  tasks  and  activities  that  are 
pedagogical  in  nature,  the  above-mentioned  insights  could 
contribute  to  what  Flynn  (1982)  termed  "Breaking  the  Book 
Barrier"  that  has  held  second  language  teachers  prisoners  of 
grammar-based  textbooks . 

In  conclusion,  by  originating  theoretical  underpinnings 
for  what  happens  in  the  second  language  classroom,  that  is, 
by  grounding  interpretations  of  what  should  occur  on  close 
observation  of  what  occurs,  the  results  of  the  study  serve  to 
shed  light  not  only  on  what  happens  but  also  what  could 
happen  in  second  language  classrooms.   Hopefully,  these 
theoretical  underpinnings  will  offer  teachers  and  students 
greater  awareness  and  knowledge  about  the  environment  they 
are  constructing  as  they  teach  and  learn  to  communicate  more 
effectively  in  a  second  language. 
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Assumptions 
All  researchers  enter  an  investigation  with  personal 
assumptions  that  help  guide  the  inquiry.   The  following 
assumptions  underlie  this  dissertation  inquiry: 

1.  Classrooms  are  communicative  settings  constructed 
through  the  interaction  of  teacher,  student (s),  group,  and 
material  (Weade  &  Green,  1985) .   Classroom  construction  is  an 
active,  constantly  changing  endeavor  (Weade,  1992). 

2 .  Teaching  does  not  bring  about  learning  (Weade  & 
Green,  1985) .   Students  and  teachers  are  always  learning/ 
teaching;  the  crucial  question  is  what  is  being 
taught/learned  (Erickson,  1986a;  Weade  &  Green,  1985) . 

3.  "Teaching  and  learning  are  constructed  between 
teachers  and  students  as  they  interact  with  and  build  on 
their  messages  and  actions  as  well  as  those  of  others  within 
and  across  the  everyday  events  of  daily  life"  (Collins  & 
Green,  1990,  p.  71) . 

4.  Language  learning  is  a  social,  interactive  process. 
It  is  through  using  language,  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  with  others,  that  learners  acquire 
communicative  competence  (Kramsch,  1987;  Vygotsky,  1978). 

5.  The  purpose  for  the  teaching/learning  of  a  second 
language  is  to  acquire  the  ability  to  communicate  in  the 
target  language.   Learning  a  second  language  implies  not  only 
learning  about  the  language  (grammar  rules)  but  also  learning 
how  to  use  the  language  (Omaggio,  1986;  Savignon,  1983). 
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Definition  of  Terms 

The  following  terms  are  included  in  and  are  relevant  to 
the  dissertation  study. 
Spanish  as  a  Second  Language 

Labeling  the  classroom  under  investigation  as  a  second 
language  classroom  instead  of  Spanish  as  a  foreign  language 
classroom  is  a  personal  and  purposeful  decision.   Even  though 
the  term  Spanish  as  a  second  language  is  not  ideal,  it  does 
convey  the  sense  that  Spanish  is  not  a  "foreign"  language  in 
the  United  States . 
Speech  Situation,  Speech  Event,  and  Speech  Act 

A  speech  situation  is  the  social  context  in  which 
communication  takes  place  (Hymes,  1972a)  and  includes 
settings  such  as  classrooms,  homes,  and  parties. 

Sociolinguistics  utilize  the  term  speech  event  to  refer 
to  such  "intuitively  recognizable  social  occasions  as  a 
conversation,  an  argument,  a  lecture,  a  'tete-a-tete'  and  so 
on."  (Stubbs,  1975,  p.  234) 

Speech  acts  are  the  smallest  analytical  units  of  rule- 
governed  speech  events.   Speech  acts  include  limited  forms 
such  as  requesting,  complaining,  authorizing,  declaring,  and 
apologizing  (Fraser,  Rintell,  &  Walters,  1980;  Hatch  &  Long, 
1980;  Searle  1969,  1976). 

Gumperz  (1972)  explained  the  terms  speech  act,  speech 
event,  and  speech  situation  by  illustrating  them  as  a  matter 
of  magnitude:   A  party  is  a  speech  situation,  a  conversation 
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during  the  party  is  a  speech  event,  and  a  command  within  the 
conversation  is  a  speech  act.   The  same  speech  act  could 
occur  in  other  speech  situations  (say  the  conversation  takes 
place  while  shopping  instead  of  at  a  party) . 

Communicative  competence  refers  to  the  ability  of  the 
speaker /hearer  to  send  and  receive  messages  suitable  to  the 
context  in  which  the  communication  takes  place  (Hymes,  1972a, 
1974;  Savignon,  1972)  . 

Sometimes  called  modified  interaction,  negotiation  of 
meaning  is  the  process  through  which  participants  mediate  the 
input/output  in  order  to  communicate  effectively.   This 
mediation  may  include  repairs  and  checks  of  comprehension 
(Ellis,  1985;  Long,  1983b;  Nunan,  1989). 
Classroom  Tasks  and  Activities 

Classroom  tasks  allude  to  definite  and  specific  goal- 
oriented  assignments,  such  as  the  memorization  of 
grammar /vocabulary  or  answering  questions  on  a  work  sheet,  to 
be  completed  by  students  for  specific  learning  objectives. 

Communicative  task  was  described  as  "a  piece  of 
classroom  work  which  involves  learners  in  comprehending, 
manipulating,  producing,  or  interacting  in  the  target 
language  while  their  attention  is  principally  focused  on 
meaning  rather  than  form.   The  task  should  also  have  a  sense 
of  completeness,  being  able  to  stand  alone  as  a  communicative 
act  in  its  own  right"  (Nunan,  1989,  p.  10)  . 
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Classroom  activities  refer  to  the  most  detailed  and 
shortest  organized  units,  steps,  or  situations  of  a  teaching 
plan  in  which  students  participate  during  a  class  period 
(Shafritz,  Koeppe,  &  Soper,  1988) .   They  might  include 
exercises,  projects,  drills,  and  so  forth. 

A  communication  game  is  defined  as  "a  classroom  activity 
involving  communication  in  the  target  language  but  with  some 
nonlinguistic  aim  in  view,  for  example,  the  drawing  of  a 
picture,  construction  of  a  model,  arrangement  of  a  series  of 
pictures,  and  so  on"  (Malaham-Thomas,  1987,  p.  145) . 

The  differentiation  between  second  language  classroom 

tasks  and  activities  is  nebulous  as  both  terms  are  often  used 

synonymously.   The  following  definition  of  task  illustrated 

the  dilemma  of  attempting  to  distinguish  classroom  tasks  from 

classroom  activities: 

.  .  .  any  structured  language  learning  endeavour 
which  has  a  particular  objective,  appropriate 
content,  a  specified  working  procedure,  and  a  range 
of  outcomes  for  those  who  undertake  the  task. 
"Task"  is  therefore  assumed  to  refer  to  a  range  of 
workplans  which  have  the  overall  purpose  of 
facilitating  language  learning--from  the  simple  and 
brief  exercise  type,  to  more  complex  and  lengthy 
activities  such  as  group  problem-solving  or 
simulations  and  decision  making.   (Breen,  1987   n 
23) 

Pedagogical  events  are  teaching/ learning  occurrences 
that  take  place  as  students  and  teachers  interact  in 
classrooms  activities  and  tasks.   In  contrast  to  general 
classroom  events,  pedagogical  events  result  in  the 
acquisition  of  intended  knowledge  and/or  skills. 
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Limitations  of  the  Study 

This  inquiry  and  its  results  were  limited  to  the  second 
year  second  language  classrooms  in  the  study.   The  results 
and  implications  were  also  limited  to  the  specific  events 
examined  in  the  investigation. 

The  microethnographic  perspective  revealed  selected 
segments  of  life  of  the  second  language  classrooms  under 
investigation.   The  researcher  was  unable  to  capture  the 
complete  world  of  the  second  year  Spanish  second  language 
classrooms  (Brooks,  1989;  Eisner,  1981;  Shulman,  1986) .   In 
addition,  the  nature  of  the  study  could  make  it  difficult  to 
generalize  specific  features  of  the  classrooms  under 
investigation  across  all  second  language  classrooms. 
Nevertheless,  because  of  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the 
investigation,  general  concepts  can  be  elaborated. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

Introduction 

This  chapter  is  dedicated  to  the  review  of  literature 
pertinent  to  this  study.   The  purpose  of  the  review  is  to 
examine  existing  information  regarding  the  field  of  second 
language  classroom  teaching  and  learning  in  order  to  locate 
the  investigation  in  the  context  of  previous  findings  in  the 
field. 

The  review  is  organized  into  two  main  categories.   The 
first  section  provides  the  theoretical  framework  for  the 
study  by  focusing  on  current  second  language  acquisition, 
controversies,  and  teaching  approaches. 

The  second  part  of  the  survey  pertains  to  selected 
literature  on  classroom  learning  contexts  and  links  the 
investigation  with  previous  research  accomplished  in 
classrooms  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  classroom 
culture.   Specifically,  this  second  section  of  the  review  of 
literature  focuses  on  the  discussion  of  particular  research 
studies  concerning  the  construction  of  classroom  experience 
through  the  interactive  discourse  of  its  participants. 
Studies  concerning  general  classroom  cultures,  as  well  as 
studies  about  the  specific  nature  of  second  language 
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classrooms,  have  been  included  in  the  second  part  of  the 

literature  review. 

Second  Language  Acquisition  and 
Teaching  Theories 

The  first  section  of  the  review  of  literature  discusses 

the  most  recent  and  influential  acquisition  and  teaching 

theories  in  the  field  of  second  language  research.   It  is  not 

a  broad,  all-encompassing  historical  commentary  on  second 

language  research  and  teaching  approaches.   Instead,  it  is  a 

summary  of  current  theories  of  second  language  acquisition 

and  teaching  approaches  that  have  influenced  teaching  and 

learning  in  second  language  education. 

Second  Language  Acquisition  Theories 

Scholars  in  the  field  of  second  language  acquisition 

have  not  reached  agreement  on  how  individuals  acquire  a 

second  language  (Brown,  1994;  Cook,  1991;  Ellis,  1986; 

Larsen-Freeman  &  Long,  1991;  Lightbown  &  Spada,  1993, 

Littlewood,  1984).   There  has  been  a  long  continuum  of 

theories  attempting  to  explain  the  nature  of  second  language 

learning  in  and  out  of  classroom  settings.   In  the  last  two 

decades  Krashen's  Monitor  Theory  (1981,  1982)  has  had  an 

overwhelming  impact  in  the  field  of  second  language 

acquisition.   Krashen's  Monitor  Theory  is  compromised  of  the 

following  five  hypotheses: 

1.  The  Acquisition   vs.    Learning  Hypothesis.      This  first 

hypothesis  attempts  to  distinguish  between  subconscious/ 

spontaneous  and  conscious /planned  processes  of  learning. 
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Acquisition  is  an  instinctive  process  similar  to  the  one  used 
when  learning  a  first  language .   Learning  is  compromised  by 
cognizant  processes,  such  as  the  memorizing  of  grammatical 
rules,  that  usually  take  place  in  classrooms. 

2.  The  Input  Hypothesis.      According  to  this  second 
hypothesis,  Krashen  claims  that  the  single  most  important 
factor  in  language  acquisition  is  the  amount  of 
comprehensible  input  received  by  the  learner.   Comprehensible 
input  is  defined  by  Krashen  as  i  +  1 .   The  i  is  the  current 
language  level  of  the  learner;  the  1  is  a  step  slightly  above 
the  learner ' s  actual  level . 

3.  The  Natural   Order  Hypothesis.      The  third  hypothesis 
maintains  that  language  structures  are  acquired  in  a  set 
chronological  order,  not  altered  by  the  order  of  their 
classroom  presentation. 

4.  The  Monitor  Hypothesis.      Krashen  professes  that 
conscious  learning,  for  example,  the  learning  of  grammatical 
rules,  does  not  facilitate  language  acquisition  or  fluency. 
Knowledge  of  language  structure,  such  as  grammatical  rules, 
are  regulated  by  a  monitor  and  can  only  be  put  to  use  by  the 
learner  when  s/he  has  sufficient  time  to  recall  the  rules,  is 
focusing  on  form  of  the  language,  and  is  aware  of  the 
specific  language  principle  needed. 

5.  The  Affective  Filter  Hypothesis.      The  fifth 
hypothesis  states  that  comprehensible  input  only  becomes 
intake  when  the  learner  is  motivated,  relaxed,  and  his/her 
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anxiety  level  is  low.   Learners  need  to  be  "off  the 
defensive"  in  order  to  acquire  language  (Stevick,  1976) . 

Various  scholars  in  the  field  of  second  language 
acquisition  have  expanded  and/or  refuted  Krashen's  Monitor 
Theory  (Ellis,  1990;  Faerch  &  Kasper,  1986;  Larsen-Freeman  & 
Long,  1991;  Long  1983a,  1985;  McLaughlin,  1987).   The  two 
most  widely  argued  components  of  Krashen's  Monitor  Theory  are 
the  first  hypothesis  claiming  that  learning  processes,  such 
as  those  that  happen  in  classrooms,  do  not  lead  to 
communicative  competence  and  the  second  hypothesis  asserting 
that  comprehensible  input  is  the  most  important  variable  for 
language  acquisition. 

Concerning  the  controversial  assertion  of  Krashen's 
first  hypothesis,  that  only  acquisition  leads  to  competence 
in  a  second  language,  Long  (1983a)  concluded  that  even  though 
classroom  instruction  might  not  alter  the  order  of  the 
grammatical  knowledge,  it  will  speed  it  up.   McLaughlin 
(1987)  has  distinguished  between  controlled  (learning)  and 
automatic  (acquisition)  processes.   Controlled  processes 
require  temporary,  active  attention  of  the  learner  to 
complete  pedagogical  processes  such  as  classroom  tasks. 
Automatic  processes  do  not  need  the  control  and/or  attention 
of  the  learner.   Learners  travel  constantly  from  controlled 
to  automatic  processes.   Both  processes  are  necessary  for  the 
successful  attainment  of  a  second  language  (McLaughlin,  1978, 
1987)  . 
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Pertaining  to  Krashen's  concept  of  comprehensible  input, 
Swain  (1985)  added  the  need  of  comprehensible  output.   The 
continuum  between  comprehensible  input  and  output  is 
indivisible.   That  is,  second  language  learners  require 
opportunities  to  interact  with  speakers,  native  and/or  non- 
native,  willing  and  able  to  make  adjustments  and  changes  in 
the  discourse  to  make  themselves  understandable  to  the 
second  language  learner  as  well  as  to  understand  the 
communication  meaning  of  the  second  language  learner,  for 
example,  by  asking  for  clarifications  (Hatch  1978;  Long, 
1980.   Students  learning  a  second  language  need  to  negotiate 
meaning  through  both  processes,  input  and  output,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  process  of  language  acquisition.   This  dual 
negotiation  of  meaning,  a  crucial  element  to  the  attainment 
of  communicative  competence,  is  the  basis  for  the  language 
acquisition  theory  known  as  Long's  Interaction  Hypothesis 
Theory  (Long,  1983a) . 
Issues  and  Controversies 

Besides  disagreements  scholars  have  had  with  Krashen's 
Monitor  Model  and  other  second  language  acquisition  theories, 
the  literature  on  second  language  acquisition  and  teaching 
theories  is  replete  with  additional  and  ongoing  issues  and 
controversies  (Brown,  1994;  Freed,  1991;  Larsen-Freeman  & 
Long,  1991;  Lightbown  &  Spada,  1993). 

Nevertheless,  there  is  general  agreement  on  the  diverse 
factors  affecting  second  language  acquisition  (Brown,  1987; 
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Cook,  1991;  Larsen-Freeman  &  Long;  1991;  Littlewood,  1984; 
Lightbown  &  Spada,  1993) .   Some  of  the  variables  influencing 
the  second  language  acquisition  process  are  learner 
characteristics  such  as  intelligence,  aptitude,  personality, 
motivation,  learning  styles,  and  age.   Other  identified 
factors  involved  in  the  acquisition  of  a  second  language  deal 
with  environmental  factors  such  as  type  and  amount  of 
language  input  and  output  (Larsen-Freeman  &  Long,  1991)  and 
classroom  affective  climate  (Krashen,  1982;  Stevick,  1980) . 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  investigation  to 
explore  the  many  identified  factors  influencing  second 
language  acquisition.   However,  it  is  important  to  mention 
that  the  importance  of  the  individual  variables  and  the 
results  of  their  interaction  are  still  in  question,  further 
illustrating  the  current  undefined  nature  of  second  language 
acquisition  research.   Specific  issues  and  controversies 
relating  directly  to  the  inquiry  have  been  further  explored 
below. 

Age.   In  the  field  of  second  language  acquisition  some 
scholars,  such  as  Lennenberg  (1967),  theorized  that  native- 
like language  acquisition  can  only  take  place  in  the  early 
years,  some  say  before  the  age  of  puberty.   However  some 
studies  (Snow  &  Hoefnagel-Hohle,  1977;  Swain  &  Lapkin,  1989) 
seemed  to  indicate  that  older  learners  have  the  advantage  at 
the  beginning  of  the  learning  process  while  younger  learners 
have  the  long  term  benefit.   This  conclusion  has  important 
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ramifications  for  the  teaching/learning  of  languages  in  the 
secondary  school.   The  first  implication,  as  stated  in 
Chapter  I,  is  the  need  to  start  second  language  instruction 
as  soon  as  possible  because  in  areas  such  as  phonology,  the 
younger  the  learner,  the  better  possibility  of  the  attainment 
of  native-like  intonation  and  accent.   However,  there  are 
indications  that  adults,  such  as  high  school  students,  can 
attain  foreign  language  structures  more  quickly  and  easily 
than  children  (Hammerly,  1985) . 

Focus  on  function  versus  focus  on  form.   According  to 
Krashen's  Monitor  Theory  (1982),  the  explicit  teaching  of 
grammar  is  unimportant  as  learners  will  automatically  pick  up 
grammatical  rules  through  the  input  they  receive.   Others 
disagree  and  maintain  there  is  room  for  both  the  inductive 
and  deductive  presentation  of  grammar  as  it  facilitates  and 
accelerates  language  learning  for  adults  (Hammerly  1985, 
VanPatten,  1991)  .   Most  second  language  educators  seem  to 
agree  that  there  is  a  place  for  overt  and  covert/ inductive 
and  deductive  instruction  of  language  structures.   However, 
they  differ  on  the  topic  of  how  to  integrate  instruction  of 
language  constructions  into  classroom  lessons  (Brown,  1994; 
Shrum  &  Glisan,  1994;  Terrell,  1991)  . 

Error  correction.   Even  though,  according  to  Krashen's 
Monitor  Theory,  there  is  no  place  for  focusing  on  language 
accuracy  and/or  direct  error  correction,  recent  studies  seem 
to  indicate  that  there  may  be  not  only  a  role  but  a  need  for 
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both  overt  and  covert  error  correction  (Freed,  1991; 

Hammerly,  1985;  Higgs  &  Clifford,  1982)  .   When  second 

language  learners  are  not  corrected,  fossilization  occurs 

(Littlewood,  1984) .   Fossilization  is  the  term  utilized  by 

linguists  to  describe  the  permanent  nature  of  mistakes  in 

second  language  learners '  speech  if  errors  are  repeated 

consistently  without  rectification  and  repair. 

Second  Language  Teaching  Theories 

A  glance  through  the  past  century  or  so  of  language 
teaching  will  give  an  interesting  picture  of  how 
varied  the  interpretations  have  been  of  the  best 
way  to  teach  a  foreign  language.   As  disciplinary 
schools  of  thought-psychology,  linguistics, 
education,  for  example  have  come  and  gone,  so  have 
language  teaching  methods  waxed  and  waned  in 
popularity.   (Brown,  1994,  p.  51) 

Second  language  teaching  approaches  and  methods  have 

usually  followed  and  been  based  on  the  most  current  accepted 

second  language  acquisition  theories  (Long,  1991) . 

Therefore,  the  field  of  second  language  teaching  has  been 

plagued  by  what  Brown  (1994)  called  "changing  winds  and 

shifting  sands."   The  approaches  and  methods  for  teaching 

second  languages  have  gone  from  grammar- translation  models, 

to  the  behavioristic  based  audio-lingual  method,  to  the 

humanistic  approaches  based  on  theories  of  human  development, 

and  to  today's  communicative  approaches  grounded  on  first 

language  acquisition  research  and  Krashen's  Monitor  Theory 

(Brown,  1987,  1994;  Richard-Amato ,  1988;  Long,  1991;  Omaggio, 

1986) . 
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Krashen's  Monitor  Theory  of  language  acquisition  has 
been  the  basis  for  the  most  influential  principle  affecting 
recent  second  language  teaching  approaches,  the  focus  on 
communication  (Omaggio,  1986;  Savignon,  1983;  Whitley,.  1993). 
The  movement  towards  the  communicative  approach  of  second 
language  teaching/ learning  is  based  on  the  concept  of 
communicative  competence.   As  the  concept  of  communicative 
competence  is  an  important  theoretical  base  of  the 
dissertation  study,  a  separate  part  of  the  literature  review 
is  dedicated  to  exploring  and  understanding  the  fundamental 
principles  of  communicative  competence. 

Communicative  competence.   The  term  communicative 
competence  was  first  used  by  Hymes  (1972a,  1974)  to  extend 
Chomsky's  (1965)  original  notion  of  grammatical  competence  in 
order  to  expand  it  to  a  more  global  concept  of  communication 
that  included  the  ability  to  communicate  effectively  in 
particular  social  contexts.   Canale  and  Swain  (1980)  further 
expanded  the  concept  of  communicative  competence  to  include 
both  oral  and  written  communication.   The  redefined  concept 
of  communicative  competence  included  the  following  elements: 

Grammatical   competence:      The  knowledge  of  the  rules  and 
characteristics  of  the  language  including  phonetics, 
semantics,  and  lexical  components. 

Sociolinguistic  competence:      The  ability  to  use  proper 
discourse,  in  appropriate  form  and  function,  in  diverse 
sociocultural/sociolinguistic  contexts . 
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Discourse  competence:      The  cohesion  and  coherence  of 
language  or  the  facility  to  combine  language  into  a 
comprehensible  whole  using  adequate  unification  structures . 

Strategic  competence:   The  acquisition  of  strategies  to 
offset  communication  difficulties  (Canale,  1983) . 

The  above-described  components  of  communicative 
competence  constitute  the  theoretical  foundation  for  the 
communicative  language  teaching  approach,  the  subject  of  the 
following  segment. 

The  communicative  approach.   This  section  is  a 
description  of  the  theoretical  literature  on  communicative 
language  learning/ teaching.   Based  on  the  notion  of 
communicative  competence,  communicative  language 
teaching/learning  has  become  the  latest  approach  of  choice. 
However,  communicative  language  teaching/learning  has  not 
been  clearly  defined  either  in  theory  or  practice. 
Communicative  Language  Teaching  (CLT)  has  diverse  meaning 
connotations  to  second  language  educators  (Whitley,  1993). 
According  to  Whitley  (1993),  there  are  four  differing 
elements  under  the  umbrella  of  communicative  language 
teaching /learning.   One  is  Krashen ' s  Monitor  Theory  (1982) 
that  serves  as  the  principal  theoretical  base  for 
communicative  language  teaching/ learning  approaches  such  as 
Terrell's  Natural  Approach  (1977,  1982,  1986)  and  Asher ' s 
(1982)  Total  Physical  Response.   The  aim  of  these  methods  is 
to  attempt  to  replicate  the  teaching/learning  of  the  target 
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language  to  the  process  children  use  to  acquire  their  native 
language,  in  contrast  to  the  process  of  "traditional" 
classroom  language  learning.   This  is  achieved  through  the 
use  of  commands  (Total  Physical  Response)  and/or  through  an 
initial  silent  period  in  which  the  learner  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  listen  to  sufficient  amounts  of  input  of  the 
target  language  without  being  forced  to  perform  output. 

The  second  element  usually  linked  to  the  communicative 
approach  is  the  organizing  principle  of  the  functional- 
notional  syllabus,  a  language  teaching/ learning  syllabus 
arranged  by  placing  grammatical  structures  and  vocabulary  in 
context  according  to  utilitarian  functions  (Krahnke,  1987)  . 
Proficiency-Oriented  Instruction,  according  to  Whitley 
(1993),  is  the  third  element  that  forms  part  of  the 
communicative  approach  of  second  language  teaching.   Based  on 
the  ACTFL-ETS  testing  guidelines  (American  Council  for 
Teaching  Foreign  Languages),  proficiency-oriented  instruction 
is  not  a  method,  per  se,  but  a  recommended  list  of  expected 
levels  of  ability  in  the  four  language  skills  (listening, 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing)  that  help  organize,  plan,  and 
test  instruction  (Higgs,  1984;  Omaggio,  1986;  Whitley,  1993). 

The  fourth  group  of  elements  included  in  the 
communicative  approach  are  diverse  humanistic  teaching 
approaches.   The  unifying  focus  of  humanistic  approaches  is 
the  language  learner,  viewed  both  as  a  person  and  a  learner. 
Under  the  category  of  humanistic  approaches  we  find  methods 
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such  as  The  Silent  Way  (Gattegno,  1976),  Suggestopedia 
(Lozanov,  1978)  ,  and  Community  Language  Learning  (Curran, 
1976;  Stevick,  1980) .   The  main  goal  of  these  humanistic 
approaches  to  language  teaching/ learning  is  to  lower 
learners'  affective  filter  or  stress /anxiety  in  order  to  aid 
acquisition. 

Due  to  the  various  and  diverse  elements  that  contribute 
to  what  is  known  as  communicative  language  teaching, 
educators  and  researchers  are  still  attempting  to  define  what 
constitutes  a  communicative  approach  to  second  language 
teaching  and  learning. 
Summary 

The  review  of  literature  dealing  with  second  language 
acquisition  and  teaching  theories  depicts  a  field  of  inquiry 
in  constant  flux,  with  little  agreement  between  language 
theorists.   Krashen's  Monitory  Theory  (1982),  even  with  its 
critics,  has  been  most  influential  on  second  language 
teaching  theories.   Currently  accepted  and  practiced  second 
language  teaching  approaches  such  as  the  Natural  Approach 
(Terrell,  1977,  1982),  Total  Physical  Response  (Asher,  1982), 
and  The  Communicative  Approach  (Savignon,  1983;  Whitley, 
1993)  are  offsprings  of  Krashen's  Monitor  Theory  (1982). 

Classroom  teachers  in  the  dissertation  investigation, 
like  many  of  their  contemporaries,  have  been  greatly 
influenced,  even  if  only  in  theory,  by  Krashen's  Monitor 
Theory  and  the  notion  of  communicative  teaching.   The  above 
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review  places  the  classrooms  under  investigation  into  the 

theoretical  second  language  acquisition  and  teaching 

framework . 

The  Learning  Context:   Classroom  Structure 
and  Discourse 

Assigned  to  classes  that  may  contain  many 
strangers,  perhaps  even  adversaries,  students  are 
expected  to  interact  harmoniously.   Crowded 
together,  they  are  required  to  ignore  the  presence 
of  others.   Urged  to  cooperate,  they  usually  work 
in  competition.   Pressed  to  take  responsibility  for 
their  own  learning,  thy  must  follow  the  dictates  of 
a  dominant  individual-the  teacher.   (Weinstein, 
1991,  pp.  493-494) 

The  following  section  reviews  what  is  known  about  the 
nature  of  classroom  structure  and  discourse  in  general 
subject  area  classrooms  as  well  as  in  second  language 
classrooms.   The  purpose  of  the  discussion  of  literature  on 
previously  accomplished  investigations  on  classroom  culture 
is  to  situate  the  dissertation  inquiry  into  the  scope  of  the 
research,  the  construction  of  the  classroom  context. 

There  are  certain  commonalities  that  educational 
researchers  have  found  across  classrooms.   For  example,  in 
most  classrooms,  lessons  are  a  series  of  "interactional 
sequences"  consisting  of  an  opening  stage,  an  instructional 
stage,  and  a  closing  stage.   The  most  usual  "interactional 
sequence"  is  formed  by  an  initiation  from  the  teacher,  a 
reply  by  the  student,  and  an  evaluation/ feedback  by  the 
teacher  (Cazden,  1986,  1988;  Edwards  &  Mercer,  1987;  Mehan, 
1979;  Sinclair  &  Coulthard,  1975) . 
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These  types  of  interactional  sequences  known  as  IRF  or 
IRE  consist  of  a  teacher  initiation  asking  students  for 
information  that  is  already  known  by  the  teacher,  in  contrast 
to  discourse  found  outside  the  academic  context  in  which 
questions  are  usually  asked  to  obtain  information  not  already 
known  by  the  interrogator.   These  kinds  of  rhetorical 
questions  are  examples  of  the  decontextualized  and  artificial 
type  of  elicitation  and  discourse  uniquely  characteristic  of 
the  educational  setting  of  schools  (Green  &  Weade,  1988; 
Heath,  1982,  1983)  . 

In  addition  to  the  similarity  of  discourse  in  most 

classrooms  during  unmarked  IRF  interactional  sequences, 

studies  on  classroom  structure  have  also  yielded 

commonalities  in  the  manner  lessons  in  general  are  organized 

into  what  is  commonly  known  as  classroom  events  or  "activity 

segments"  (Cazden,  1985;  Weinstein,  1991)  . 

Classroom  Events  and  Their  Participation  Structure 

We  can  no  longer  be  content  with  defining  subjects 
through  vague  notions  like  "content"  and 
"knowledge."   An  adequate  basis  for  the  study  or 
teaching  of  a  field  of  human  activity  must  include 
an  account  of  its  activity  types  and  their  action 
structures  to  the  level  of  detail  of  their  specific 
use  of  language  and  other  modes  of  action.   (Lemke, 
1985,  p.  29) 

Everyday  classrooms  are  organized  by  various 

subsettings,  sometimes  labeled   "activity  segments" 

(Weinstein,  1991)  or  speech  events  (Cazden,  1985;  Weade  & 

Green,  1985) .   Each  "activity  segment"  is  constructed  by  an 

"action  structure  of  who  shall  do  what,  to  whom,  when"  (Gump, 
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1982,  p.  98)  and  for  what  purpose  (Erickson,  1986a) .   In 
order  for  students  to  participate  successfully  in  these 
activity  segments,  they  need  to  understand  and  to  adapt  to 
specific  social  and  pedagogical  demands  of  different 
classroom  events  (Weade  &  Everston,  1988) .   That  is,  in  order 
for  students  to  be  successful  in  classrooms,  they  not  only 
need  to  learn  the  academic /content  but  also  the  acceptable 
social /interactive  participation  norms  of  the  various 
classroom  events  being  constructed  over  time  (Erickson,  1982; 
Weinstein,  1991) . 

Berliner  (1983)  found  11  types  of  activity  segments  in 
the  primary  classrooms  of  the  United  States:   reading  circle, 
seat  work,  two-way  presentation,  one-way  presentation, 
mediated  presentation,  silent  reading,  construction,  games, 
play,  transition,  and  housekeeping.   The  participatory 
construction  of  each  of  these  distinct  activities  becomes, 
over  time,  part  of  individual  classrooms'  routine  and 
constitute  teachers  and  students'  "common  knowledge"  (Edwards 
&  Mercer,  1987)  . 

According  to  Gump  (1982),  activity  segments  vary 
according  to  the  degree  of  interdependence  of  the 
participants  and  the  influence  that  outside  factors  have  on 
participants'  motivation.   Both  recitation  and  seat  work 
score  low  on  both  interdependence  of  the  participants  and  on 
participants'  motivation.   Even  though  they  have  been 
extensively  criticized  in  educational  literature,  the  most 
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widely  used  "activity  segments"  are  recitation  and  seat  work 
(Burns,  1984;  Gump,  1967;  Rosenshine,  1980;  Stodolsky,  1988; 
Weinstein,  1991) .   Even  though  student-led  classroom  events 
with  a  high  degree  of  learner  interdependence  and  motivation 
are  rare,  Lemke  (1985)  discovered  options  for  student- 
centered  events,  such  as  duologs,  debates,  and  discussions, 
in  studies  of  science  lessons. 

A  great  deal  of  the  research  on  the  discourse 
encountered  during  the  interaction  of  students  and  teachers 
in  the  above-mentioned  "activity  segments"  is  based  on 
investigations  utilizing  a  sociolinguistic  perspective.   Some 
of  the  assumptions  and  constructs  underlying  this  research 
perspective  can  be  found  in  Chapter  III,  Table  2.   Studies 
utilizing  the  sociolinguistic  perspective  to  understand 
classroom  discourse  and  its  effect  on  student  learning  are 
the  focus  of  the  next  section. 
Classroom  Discourse  and  Student  Learning 

A  number  of  previous  studies  have  demonstrated  that 
students'  participation  during  the  "activity  segments" 
described  above  depends  on  various  variables  such  as 
cultural,  socio-economic,  and/or  academic  level  membership 
(Weinstein,  1991).   The  language,  including  verbal  and 
nonverbal  communication,  utilized  by  students  and  teachers 
during  the  learning/ teaching  events,  determine  much  of 
learners'  successful  acquisition  of  academic  and  social 
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knowledge  (Cazden,  1986;  Green  &  Harker,  1982;  Weade  &  Green, 
1985) . 

Classroom  discourse  is  characterized  by  the  uneven  power 
structure  between  students  and  teachers .   Various 
investigations  have  discovered  that  teacher  talk  overwhelms 
student  talk  (Cazden,  1986;  Flanders,  1970)  .   Moreover, 
students'  participation  is  bound  by  the  type  of  questions 
asked  by  teachers  (Edwards  &  Mercer,  1987) .   Even  in  student 
centered/run  events,  such  as  "sharing  time, "  the  cultural 
speech  patterns  of  the  students,  if  different  from  that  of 
the  teacher,  clashed  with  the  discursive  rules  of  the 
classroom  events,  not  allowing  students  to  participate 
effectively  in  classroom  "sharing  time"  (Cazden  1985,  1986, 
1988;  Michaels  1981;  Weade  &  Green,  1985;  Weinstein  1991). 
In  contrast,  a  study  by  Michaels  and  Foster  (1985)   concluded 
that  children,  when  given  the  opportunity  to  run  "sharing 
time"  events,  were  accepting  of  each  others'  presentation 
style. 

Therefore,  students'  success  is  dependent  not  only  on 
the  learning  of  content  but  also  on  understanding  the 
classroom  power  structure,  on  responding  to  questions 
according  to  teachers'  expectations,  and  on  learning  the 
discourse/interaction  norms  and  rules  of  the  classroom  and 
the  various  "activity  segments"  of  lessons  (turn-taking, 
interrupting,  etc.)  (Bloome,  1987;  Cazden,  1986,  1988;  Green 
&  Weade,  1987;  Weade  &  Green,  1989) .   Stated  differently, 
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interactions  in  classroom  events  have  differing  participation 
rules  that  students  must  decipher  and  follow  in  order  to 
effectively  take  part  in  the  lessons  phases  orchestrated  by 
teachers . 

A  significant  section  of  literature  concerning  the 
discourse  occurring  during  classroom  events  and  interactions 
is  dedicated  to  the  mismatch  between  school  and  home 
discourse  of  students  and  teachers  from  different  ethnic, 
socio-cultural,  and/or  economic  backgrounds.   Results  from 
the  studies  concluded  that  there  are  critical  negative 
consequences  to  students '  achievement  when  differences  of 
language  and  culture  are  not  taken  into  account  and  fail  to 
be  incorporated  into  classroom  discourse.   When  students' 
home  discourse  is  understood  and  incorporated  into  the 
classroom  communicative  context,  the  results  on  student 
learning  have  been  positive  (Au,  1980;  Bloome  &  Green,  1984; 
Cazden  1988;  Heath,  1982,  1983;  Erickson  &  Mohatt,  1982;  Moll 
&  Diaz,  1987;  Phillips,  1982). 

Second  language  classroom  learners  experience  the  same 

social  and  pedagogical  classroom  interaction  demands 

described  in  this  segment.   In  addition,  the  particular 

culture  of  second  language  classrooms  offers  further 

participatory  challenges  to  learners. 

Second  Language  Classroom  Characteristics 

Traditional  forms  of  teacher-learner  interaction 
inculcate  schooled  forms  of  communication  that 
don^t  apply  to  the  outside  world,  and  fail  to 
socialize  the  learners  into  the  natural  verbal 
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patterns  of  thought  and  behavior  required  by  the 
new  language  and  culture.   (Kramsch,  1987,  pp. 
245-246) 

Second  language  classroom  discourse  is  similar  to  other 
pedagogical  discourse  in  that  the  balance  of  talk  and  social 
process  power  is  in  hands  of  the  teacher.   That  is,  the 
second  language  teacher  manages  turn-taking,  organization  of 
activities,  and  the  amount  of  talk  (Kramsch,  1987)  . 
According  to  studies  by  Long  and  Porter  (1985)  and  Nunan 
(1989),  most  talk  in  second  language  classrooms,  almost  two- 
thirds,  can  be  attributed  to  teacher.   As  in  other 
classrooms,  teachers  also  seem  to  dominate  the  questions 
(White  &  Lightbown,  1984)  and  the  initiations  of  interactions 
(Bialystok  &  Frolich,  1978)  . 

The  organization,  interaction,  and  discourse  in  second 
language  classrooms  differ  significantly  from  other  subject 
area  courses.   First,  in  language  classrooms  the  subject 
matter  content  and  the  discourse  utilized  as  the  medium  to 
teach  that  content  are  one  and  the  same  (Hammadou  & 
Bernhardt,  1987).   That  is,  the  target  language,  the  language 
being  taught  and  learned,  is  both  the  goal  and  the  vehicle 
for  reaching  the  goal. 

Second,  the  frames  of  references  students  have  developed 
over  a  length  of  time  concerning  classroom  organization, 
discourse,  and  interaction,  such  as  transmission  models  of 
teaching,  might  clash  with  the  interactive/communicative 
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foreign  language  classroom  organized  through  cooperative 
activities  (Kramsch,  1987) . 

Third,  even  though  the  traditional  IRF  discourse  is  not 
the  kind  of  talk  in  the  target  language  students  need  to 
communicate  outside  the  classroom  (Kramsch,  1987),  it  is  the 
most  common  type  of  interaction  in  second  language  classrooms 
(Ellis,  1980) .   In  second  language  classrooms,  the  usual  IRF 
pattern  of  interaction  is  sometimes  modified.   The  feedback 
or  response  is,  at  times,  converted  to  a  modified  and/or 
corrected  repetition  of  the  student's  answer,  forcing  the 
student,  in  turn,  to  repeat  the  teacher's  feedback.   As  a 
result,  students  encounter  cultural  patterns  different  from 
the  usual  patterns  found  in  other  classrooms  (Kramsch,  1987)  . 

Fourth,  Kramsch  (1987)  found  that  teacher  talk  in  the 
second  language  classroom  was  also  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  "foreigner  talk."   Sometimes  also  known  as 
"motherese"  due  to  the  similarity  of  this  kind  of  discourse 
to  that  of  mothers /caretakers  of  young  children,  "foreigner 
talk"  is  slower,  clearer,  louder,  expansive,  repetitive,  and 
simplified  (Hakuta,  1986)  . 

The  above  characteristics  have  contributed  to  a  separate 
and  unique  second  language  research  agenda.   In  contrast  to 
other  classrooms,  there  is  little  research  literature  on  the 
type  of  "activity  segments"  found  in  actual  second  language 
classrooms.   There  is,  however,  ample  theoretical  literature 
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on  the  types  of  events  that  might  lead  to  proficiency  in  the 
target  language  in  second  language  classrooms. 

Classroom  events  in  second  language  classrooms .   There 
is  no  dearth  of  literature  on  ways  teachers/  learners  ought 
to  be  accomplishing  communicative  teaching/ learning  through 
tasks  and  activities  in  the  second  language  classrooms 
(Candlin  &  Murphy,  1987;  Legutke  &  Thomas  1991) .   An  example 
of  "nonresearched"  literature  included  is  the  focus  of  the 
next  section  on  categories  of  second  language  pedagogical 
tasks.   The  examination  of  different  types  of  pedagogical 
tasks  and  events  was  crucial  to  one  of  the  researcher ' s 
principle  goals,  that  of  defining  second  language  classroom 
pedagogical  events . 

Categories  of  pedagogical  tasks /activities . 

There  has  been  little  consistency  throughout  the 
classroom-oriented  research  in  the  choice  of 
descriptors  of  task  and  activity  types.   Research 
in  classrooms  has  been  limited  by  not  having 
agreed-upon  set  of  activity  types,  so  little 
comparison  was  possible  among  studies.  .  .  .  Until 
there  is  greater  uniformity,  the  research  will  be 
difficult  to  consolidate  into  immediate 
implications.   Moreover,  while  the  pedagogical 
literature  on  language  abounds  with  various 
proposals  for  communicative  language  activities,  it 
appears  to  have  avoided  a  concise  taxonomy  of 
types.   (Chaudron,  1988,  pp.  187-88) 

Because  the  ensuing  study  analyzed  pedagogical  events 

and  tasks /activities  in  second  language  classrooms,  it  was 

germane  to  examine  existing  literature  on  pedagogical 

events,  tasks,  and  activities  in  second  language  classrooms. 

For  definitions  of  classroom  tasks,  activities,  and 
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communicative  games,  refer  to  the  Definition  of  Terms  section 
in  Chapter  I . 

Suggestions  for  classifying  pedagogical  task  and 
activity  types  are  not  based  on  research  findings  (Long, 
1990)  .   Nevertheless,  there  are  several  kinds  of  tasks  and 
task  classifications  identified  by  scholars  in  the  second 
language  teaching  field.   The  most  frequently  mentioned 
classification  of  tasks  is  based  on  the  task  participation  or 
interactional  organization:   teacher-fronted/large  group 
versus  small  group  and/or  pair  work  (dyads) .   Most  second 
language  education  scholars  agree  with  the  importance  of 
offering  students  frequent  opportunity  to  interact  in  the 
target  language;  therefore,  there  seems  to  be  a  preference  in 
the  literature  for  small  group  and/or  pair  work  tasks  and 
activities  (Kramsch,  1987). 

Second  language  tasks  have  also  been  differentiated  as 
one-way  tasks  versus  two-way  tasks.   In  one-way  tasks  only 
one  participant  has  the  information  necessary  to  complete  the 
activity.   In  contrast,  during  two-way  tasks  all  participants 
need  to  share  information  to  finish  the  activity 
successfully.   Long  (1990)  further  categorized  these  two 
types  of  pedagogical  tasks  as  closed  and  open  tasks.   Open 
tasks  have  no  particular  right  answer.   In  contrast,  closed 
tasks  have  one  correct  solution. 

Tasks  and  activities  have  also  been  divided  into  planned 
and  unplanned  tasks  (Ochs,  1979).   In  studies  comparing  and 
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contrasting  these  two  models  of  classroom  tasks,  the  students 
utilized  more  sophisticated  language  during  planned 
activities  because  learners  were  offered  more  preparation 
time  to  accomplished  the  activity. 

A  further  distinction  made  by  Brumfit  (1984)  was  between 
fluency-oriented  tasks  versus  accuracy-oriented  tasks.   As 
the  terms  suggest,  fluency-oriented  tasks  focus  on  function 
and  meaning  while  accuracy-oriented  tasks  focus  on  language 
form. 

According  to  Long  (1990),  crucial  features  of  classroom 
activities/tasks  depend  on  the  language  learning/teaching 
theory  held  by  the  teacher/ learner .   In  support  of  his 
Interaction  Theory  (1983)  (refer  to  section  on  second 
language  acquisition  theories) ,  Long  (1990)  suggested  two 
significant  characteristics  of  language  learning/ teaching 
tasks : 

1 .  The  opportunity  the  task  offers  learners  to 
negotiate  meaning.   Negotiation  of  meaning  is  the  amount  of 
adaptation  listeners  and  speakers  have  to  make  in  order  to 
communicate  with  each  other. 

2.  The  amount  and  kind  of  expansion  learners  need  to 
make  on  their  existing  interlanguage  to  complete  the  task 
successfully. 

Nunan  (1987,  1989)  attempted  to  identify  the  type  of 
tasks  more  likely  to  lead  to  communicative  competence  but 
concluded  that  there  is  insufficient  basis  to  classify  tasks 
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according  to  their  potential  for  helping  learners  attain 
communicative  competence.   Nevertheless,  Nunan  (1989) 
identified  the  elements  contributing  to  the  creation  of 
communicative  tasks:   input  data  (verbal  and  nonverbal), 
activities  derived  from  the  input  data,  and  implicit  and 
explicit  goals  and  roles  for  teachers  and  learners.   The 
above  components  of  communicative  classrooms  tasks  are 
directly  dependent  on  the  particular  classroom  setting  in 
which  they  will  be  used. 

Ellis  (1984)  also  attempted  to  define  the 
characteristics  of  tasks  that  promote  real  discourse  in  the 
classrooms:   a  communicative  goal  rather  than  a  pedagogic 
one,  focus  on  the  message  and/or  meaning  rather  than  on  the 
accuracy  of  output,  contains  an  information  gap, 
communication  is  not  predetermined  but  must  be  negotiated, 
students  can  make  use  of  verbal  and  nonverbal  resources  to 
communicate  their  meanings . 

Based  on  the  writings  of  Candlin  (1981),  Candlin  and 
Murphy  (1987),  Piepho  (1981),  Dickinson  (1987),  and  others, 
Legutke  and  Thomas  (1991)  came  up  with  the  following  topology 
distinguishing  four  main  types  of  classroom  tasks: 

1.  Language  Learning  Tasks  characterized  by  "controlled 
and  guided  practice"  focusing  on  "discrete  language  skills." 

2.  Precommunicative  Tasks  characterized  by  less 
"controlled  and  guided  practice"  by  duplicating  "real-life" 
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language  and  communication  preparing  learners  to  express 
their  own  meanings . 

3.  Communicative  Tasks  characterized  by  "exploratory 
practice"  stemming  from  real  communicative  demands.   Tasks 
are  incorporated  into  the  "communicative  learning"  category 
based  on  their  "interactive  potential"  and  "communicative 
character."   They  include  trust-building  and  relaxation; 
awareness  and  sensitivity  training;  information-sharing 
exercises;  thinking  strategies  and  problem-solving; 
imagination-gap,  fantasy,  and  creative  expression;  role- 
playing  and  creative  dramatics;  interaction  and 
interpersonality;  values  clarification  and  discussion;  and 
process  evaluation  (p.  73) . 

4 .  Instrumental  and  Management  Tasks  characterized  by 
"controlled  and  guided  practice"  to  achieve  "procedural  and 
managerial  capacity"  that  is  known  as  process  competence. 

A  topology  of  foreign  language  classroom  tasks  and 
activities  presented  by  Nation  (1990)  was  based  on  the  "gap 
that  exists  between  learners'  present  knowledge  and  the 
demands  of  the  learning  task"  (p.  52).   Using  these  criteria, 
Nation  distinguished  four  task/activity  types,  ranging  from 
the  narrowest  to  the  most  extensive  gap. 

1.   Experience  tasks  offering  learners  a  higher 
opportunity  of  success  by  incorporating  learners '  previous 
knowledge  and  background  permitting  them  to  concentrate  on 
the  unfamiliar  parts  of  the  exercise. 
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2.  Shared  tasks  in  which  students  have  the  opportunity 
to  narrow  the  distance  between  the  known  and  unknown  by 
helping  and  supporting  each  other's  efforts. 

3 .  Guided  tasks  utilizing  aids  such  as  pictures  to 
assist  learners  comprehension. 

4 .  Independent,  tasks  that  force  students  to  work 
isolated  as  they  develop  the  necessary  strategies  to  become 
language  proficient. 

Most  of  the  topologies  differentiating  tasks  and 
activities  are  not  based  on  empirical  research  studies  but  on 
personal  opinions  of  second  language  pedagogues . 
Nevertheless,  there  are  a  few  studies  on  second  language 
teachers'  decision-making  processes  in  selecting  classroom 
tasks  and  activities .   An  interpretive  study  by  Klinghammer 
(1990)  revealed  that  some  second  language  teachers  vary  their 
classroom  activities  to  keep  student  attention,  involvement, 
and  interest  and  to  avoid  student  frustration  and  high 
anxiety  level .   In  the  area  of  planning  it  seems  that 
teachers  select  tasks  and  activities  without  necessarily 
looking  for  a  logical  sequence  or  thematic  context . 
Furthermore,  activities  seem  to  be  chosen  without  taking  into 
account  specific  learning/teaching  objectives  (Nunan,  1989)  . 

Even  though  there  is  a  dearth  of  studies  identifying  the 
type  of  events  that  actually  occur  in  second  language 
classrooms,  there  are  various  studies,  mostly  quantitative  in 
nature,  that  have  set  up  experimental  investigations  to 
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examine  the  quantity  of  discourse  occurring  during  the 
differing  types  of  second  language  classroom  activities  and 
tasks  mentioned  in  this  section. 

Discourse  and  student  learning  in  second  language 
classrooms.   Many  studies  on  discourse  and  interaction  of 
second  language  classroom  events  have  been  quantitative  in 
nature.   The  focus  of  one  group  of  quantitative  studies  was 
the  comparison  of  the  discourse  that  occurs  in 
tasks /activities  with  differentiated  organization  patterns, 
such  as  small  group  tasks  versus  teacher-fronted  activities. 

The  results  of  these  studies  yielded  agreement  among 
researchers  that  pair  and  small-group  work  in  the  foreign 
language  classroom  bring  about  greater  opportunities  for 
students  to  practice,  utilize,  interact,  and  receive  input  in 
the  target  language  (Doughty  &  Pica,  1986;  Krashen,  1981; 
Long,  Adams,  McLean,  &  Castanos,  1976;  Pica  &  Doughty  1985a, 
1985b) .   Small  group  and  pair  activities  force  learners  to 
negotiate  meaning  in  order  to  communicate  effectively 
(Brumfit,  1984;  Kramsch,  1987;  Long  &  Porter,  1985).   The 
caveat  to  the  above  general  conclusion  is  that  pair  or  small 
group  communicative  tasks  may  or  may  not  support  students ' 
proficiency  efforts  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  activity. 
In  other  words,  both  task  type  and  participation  structure 
are  important  elements  contributing  to  the  opportunity 
students  have  to  interact  communicatively  in  the  target 
language  (Doughty  &  Pica,  1986) . 
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Examples  of  studies  indicating  the  importance  of  the 
participatory  structure  of  the  activity  are  experiments  of 
dyads  formed  with  nonnative  and  native  speakers .   The  pairs 
formed  by  two  nonnative  speakers  seemed  to  be  more  conducive 
to  interactions  that  lead  to  negotiation  of  meaning  than  the 
nonnative /native  dyads  (Porter,  1983) .   In  addition,  another 
study  indicated  there  was  more  language  interchange  in  dyads 
of  students  with  differing  levels  of  proficiency  (Gass  & 
Varonis,  1985) .   Other  researchers  have  concentrated  on 
comparing  the  quantity  of  discourse  during  diverse  types  of 
classroom  tasks  and  activity  such  as  problem-solving, 
decision-making  tasks,  and  information  gap  activities 
(Doughty  &  Pica  1986;  Duff,  1986;  Pica  &  Doughty,  1985a, 
1985b,  1988;  Rulon  &  McCreary,  1986)  .   There  have  been 
various  deductions  resulting  from  quantitative  studies  on 
task  types.   Doughty  and  Pica  (1986)  found  that  closed  tasks, 
tasks  requiring  specific  information,  led  to  more  negotiation 
of  meaning  than  those  that  were  more  open-ended.   In  other 
types  of  comparative  studies,  researchers  have  concluded  that 
two-way  exchange  of  information  activities  brought  about 
greater  learner  interaction  than  one-way  information 
activities  (Pica  &  Doughty  1985a,  1985b) .   In  contrast,  an 
experimental  study  by  Gass  and  Varonis  (1985)  comparing  one- 
way and  two-way  tasks  did  not  yield  significant  differences 
between  these  two  types  of  tasks  in  terms  of  amount  of 
clarification  requests.   A  quantitative  investigation  on  the 
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differences  between  problem-solving  activities  and  debates 
concluded  that  problem-solving  activities  were  more  effective 
than  debates  because  of  the  greater  number  of  confirmation 
checks  and  questions  learners  needed  to  complete  the  problem- 
solving  tasks  (Duff,  1986) .   The  quantitative  studies 
described  above  equate  the  amount  of  negotiation  of  meaning 
that  occurs  in  tasks  with  acquisition  of  communicative 
competence.   However,  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  the 
amount  of  negotiation  of  meaning  results  in  better 
acquisition  (Nunan,  1989) . 

Studies  on  second  language  teacher  talk  yielded  similar 
results  to  studies  described  in  the  section  of  classroom 
interaction  and  student  learning.   Second  language  teachers, 
paralleling  teachers  of  other  subject  areas,  control  the 
amount  of  classroom  talk.   Second  language  teachers  are  the 
most  frequent  users  of  the  target  language  (Kramsch,  1987)  . 
The  control  and  influence  teachers  exercise  over  classroom 
discourse  is  reflected  in  a  qualitative  study  by  Brooks 
(1990)  that  concluded  that  even  when  students  were  placed  in 
dyads,  the  more  proficient  student  took  over  the  controlling 
role  of  the  teacher,  leaving  little  room  for  student-led 
language  learning  interaction. 

As  far  as  the  research  results  on  tasks  and  activities 
of  an  interpretive  nature,  one  study  of  college-level  French 
students  determined  that  the  nature  of  the  classroom  task  in 
pairs  or  small  groups  may  or  may  not  lead  to  communicative 
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exchanges  in  the  target  language  depending  on  the  type  of 
task  and/or  structuring  of  the  activity  (Kinginger,  1990) . 
In  addition,  there  are  a  few  studies  demonstrating  that 
classroom  tasks  and  activities  labeled  "communicative, "  such 
as  pair  work,  group  work,  jigsaw,  and  information  gap 
activities,  in  practice,  are  very  similar  to  the  more 
traditional  tasks  such  as  rote  drills  (Burns,  1990)  . 
Recently,  there  have  been  questions  about  what  actually 
occurs  during  cooperative  activities  in  classroom  lessons 
(Cohen,  1994)  . 

Ethnographic  perspectives  in  second  language  classrooms . 
The  group  of  studies  discussed  in  this  section  of  the  review 
are  studies  accomplished  in  second  language  classrooms 
utilizing  an  interpretive/ethnographic  perspective  similar  to 
that  of  the  dissertation  investigation.   Besides  the  studies 
by  Brooks  (1990)  and  Kinginger  (1990)  already  mentioned  in 
the  last  section,  there  are  a  few  additional  interpretive 
studies  of  either  foreign  language  or  English  as  a  second 
language  classrooms  to  add  to  the  literature  review  (van 
Lier,  1988)  .   The  following  are  some  notable  qualitative 
investigations  in  the  field  of  second  language  teaching/ 
learning  utilizing  an  ethnographic  perspective. 

There  are  a  number  of  studies  utilizing  a  macro- 
ethnographic  perspective  that  have  contributed  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  world  of  the  second  language  educator. 
The  assumptions  of  second  language  teachers  have  been  the 
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subject  of  studies  by  Johnson  (1992a,  1992b,  1994)  and  Nunan 
(1990a),  both  pointing  to  significant  influence  of  second 
language  teachers'  beliefs  on  their  classroom  practice.   An 
ethnographic  study  by  Gargan  (1986)  described  the  intricate 
world  of  a  Spanish  high  school  teacher  in  an  urban  school . 
Kleinsasser ' s  (1989)  investigation  identified  two  different 
cultures  of  foreign  language  teachers,  the  majority  uncertain 
and  routine  with  heavy  reliance  on  textbooks  and  offering 
students  infrequent  opportunities  for  communicative 
interaction,  the  other  just  the  opposite. 

Studies  of  actual  second  language  classrooms  using  a 
social  interactionist  perspective  include  some  concentrating 
on  the  discourse  in  bilingual  classrooms.   The  results  of 
these  investigations  demonstrate  the  contrast  between  higher 
and  more  demanding  type  of  teaching  and  learning  expectations 
of  bilingual  students  during  Spanish  lessons  in  contrast  to 
lower  and  less  demanding  type  of  teaching  and  learning 
expectations  during  lessons  in  English  (Moll  &  Diaz,  1987)  . 
A  specific  investigation  utilizing  the  social-interactionist 
ethnographic  perspective  to  study  second  language  classrooms 
events  is  an  investigation  by  Ernst  (1991,  1994)  revealing 
that  the  discourse  during  a  specific  ESL  (English  as  a  Second 
Language)  classroom  event,  the  talking  circle,  gave  ample 
opportunity  for  students  to  interact  with  the  English 
language.   The  only  study  found  with  a  similar  perspective 
and  accomplished  specifically  in  foreign  language  classrooms 
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was  Freeman's  (1992)  investigation  of  how  teacher  and 
students  constructed  shared  understanding  in  a  secondary 
school  French  classroom. 
Summary 

The  second  section  of  the  review  of  literature  has 
presented  a  discussion  of  ways  classrooms  are  organized 
through  diverse  events,  each  one  containing  its  own  unique 
rules  of  participation  (Erickson,  1982;  Weinstein,  1991).   In 
order  to  succeed  in  the  culture  of  schooling,  students  need 
to  understand,  act,  and  interact  according  to  the  rules  of 
shifting  teaching  and  learning  contexts  (Green  &  Weade,  1987, 
1988;  Weade  &  Everston,  1988) .   That  is,  to  participate 
successfully  in  lessons,  students  must  be  aware  of  the 
differing  interaction  and  discourse  demands  of  various  types 
of  pedagogical  events  they  encounter  during  lesson  phases. 
Students  need  to  be  adept  at  altering  interactional  discourse 
to  suit  teachers'  differing  orchestrations  of  activities 
demanding  distinct  social  and  pedagogical  interactions  and 
goals  (Green  &  Weade,  1987,  1988;  Weade  &  Green,  1989) .   In 
addition,  second  language  learners,  due  to  the  idiosyncratic 
nature  of  second  language  classrooms,  are  faced  with  an  added 
layer  of  complexity  to  participate  successfully  in  second 
language  lessons . 

Events  actually  taking  place  in  second  language 
classrooms  have  not  been  empirically  identified.   The  body  of 
theoretical  and  speculative  literature  describing  the  types 
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of  tasks  and  activities  students  might  and/or  should 
encounter  during  second  language  lessons  does  not  take  into 
account  what  actually  occurs  in  classroom  practice.   However, 
a  number  of  quantitative  research  studies  on  the  types  of 
tasks  and  activities  have  informed  on  tasks  and  activities 
that  might  lead  the  greater  number  of  students '  target 
language  discourse,  negotiation  of  meaning,  and/or 
comprehensible  input  (Chaudron,  1988)  . 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  dearth  of  investigations  that 
have  analyzed  actual  second  language  classroom  culture 
through  events  and  their  social  and  pedagogical  demands  on 
students  through  a  social  interactionist  perspective.   The 
brief  review  of  previous  interpretive/ethnographic  inquiries 
of  second  language  classrooms  similar  to  the  present  study 
leads  directly  to  the  qualitative/ethnographic/social 
interactionist  research  perspective  used  to  accomplish  the 
dissertation  inquiry  on  the  social  and  pedagogical  processes 
of  Spanish  as  a  second  language  high  school  classes . 


CHAPTER  III 
RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 

Introduction 

Classroom  interaction  is  not  all  of  one  kind: 
At  various  times  during  lessons  learners  are  called 
upon  and  call  upon  themselves  and  each  other  to 
communicate  in  the  target  language  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways .   This  produces  a  rich  and  diverse 
source  of  data  for  second-language  acquisition 
research  which,  in  spite  of  logistical  difficulties 
inherent  in  the  setting  as  a  locus  of  research, 
offers  opportunities  for  the  study  of  learners' 
interlanguages  that  no  amount  of  experimentation  or 
elicitation  can  match  (van  Lier,  1988,  pp.  25-26)  . 

This  chapter  presents  the  research  perspective,  method, 
design,  participant  selection,  and  information  about  entry 
and  access  to  the  research  sites  employed  in  the  study. 

In  general,  the  study  can  be  categorized  as  interpretive 
(Erickson,  1986b) .   Interpretive  studies  are  a  form  of 
qualitative  research  that  go  beyond  description  to  involve 
analysis,  interpretation,  and  explanation  of  the  event (s) 
under  investigation  (Erickson  1986b,  1991;  Nunan,  1992) .   The 
reasons  for  selecting  an  interpretive  lens  for  the 
investigation  are  as  follows: 

1.   The  expansion  of  knowledge  about  second  language 
classrooms  is  dependent  on  obtaining  data  from  the  natural 
context,  the  classroom,  and  from  interpreting  the  data  in  the 
natural  context. 
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2 .   The  various  and  complex  layers  of  the  second 
language  classroom  context,  linguistic  context,  cognitive 
context,  and  social  context  can  only  be  understood  through  a 
holistic  framework  that  integrates  the  various  contexts  (van 
Lier,  1988)  . 

There  are  advantages  to  using  interpretive  research 
designs  to  investigate  second  language  classrooms  (Seliger  & 
Shohamy,  1989;  van  Lier,  1988)  .   First,  there  is  no 
manipulation  of  the  natural  setting  of  the  second  language 
classroom  that  might  produce  artificial  language,  offering 
ecological  validity  to  the  study  (Erickson  1991;  Shulman, 
1986) .   Second,  as  control  of  all  possible  variables  in  the 
complex  second  language  teaching/ learning  setting  is 
unlikely,  interpretive  research  designs  offer  the  possibility 
of  incorporating  and  taking  into  account  variables,  such  as 
learners'  individual  characteristics,  that  are  impossible  to 
control  in  experimental  investigations  (Erickson,  1991;  Long, 
1983a) .   The  major  disadvantage  of  interpretive  studies  of 
classrooms  is  the  time-consuming  and  laborious  process 
involved  in  such  inquiries.   As  a  result,  interpretive 
investigations  are  usually  limited  to  a  small  number  of 
subjects  and  settings,  which  can  cause  problems  with 
generalization  (Erickson,  1991) . 

For  most  interpretive  inquiries  it  is  suggested  that  the 
researcher  enter  the  investigation  without  the  prejudice  of 
firmly  focused  answers  to  issues,  problems,  and/or  research 
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questions  (van  Lier,  1988;  Webb  &  Sherman,  1989) .   In  other 
words,  most  interpretive  studies  differ  from  other  research 
perspectives  in  that  the  questions  are  dynamic  and  inductive 
rather  than  predetermined  and  deductive  (Freeman,  1992; 
Johnson,  1992)  .   In  line  with  the  interpretive  nature  of  the 
study,  I  did  not  proceed  from  explicitly  stated  hypotheses. 
However,  an  interpretive  researcher  is  not  expected  to  enter 
as  a  "blank  slate."   Before  starting  an  investigation,  the 
researcher  should  become  knowledgeable  of  his/her  field  of 
inquiry  (Johnson,  1992)  .   Accordingly,  I  developed  three 
questions  to  provide  direction  and  focus  to  the  study: 

1.  How  are  opportunities  for  learning  organized  and 
accomplished  in  selected  events  in  the  high  school  Spanish  as 
a  second  language  classroom? 

2 .  What  meanings  do  students  and  teachers  construct 
about  communication  and  communicating  in  the  Spanish  language 
during  selected  events  in  the  high  school  Spanish  as  a  second 
language  classroom? 

3 .  What  is  pedagogical  about  selected  events  of  the 
high  school  Spanish  as  a  second  language  classroom? 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  above  questions,  the  specific 
tradition  of  interpretive/qualitative  research  chosen  for  the 
dissertation  study  was  an  ethnographic  one.   In  the  next 
segment,  the  ethnographic  perspective  and  method  are 
discussed  in  detail. 
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Research  Perspective 
Ethnography  is  the  study  of  everyday  life  driven  by 
cultural  theory  (Zaharlick  &  Green,  1991) .   Specifically,  the 
goal  of  ethnography  is  to  uncover,  to  bring  to  the  surface, 
covert  cultural  patterns  of  behavior  that  members  of  a 
cultural  group  might  not  be  consciously  aware  of  but  would 
recognize  when  confronted  with  them  (Erickson,  1986b; 
Spindler,  1982)  .   In  other  words,  the  goal  of  ethnography  is 
to  discover  the  invisibility  of  everyday  life  and  make  the 
familiar  strange  (Erickson,  1986b) .   Ethnographies  encompass 
both  the  participant ' s  actions  and  the  context  in  which  they 
occur  (van  Lier,  1988)  in  order  to  understand  participant 
perspectives  (Bogden  &  Biklen,  1982) .   Ethnographies  serve  as 
maps  to  help  outsiders  understand  and  interpret  a  culture 
from  the  member's  point  of  view  (Malinowski,  1922;  Spindler 
1982;  Zaharlick  &  Green,  1991). 

Nunan  (1992)  suggested  six  factors,  among  others,  that 
ought  to  be  considered  in  designing  a  study  to  investigate 
language  learning  within  an  ethnographic  perspective.   They 
are  described  as  contextual,  unobtrusive,  longitudinal, 
collaborative,  interpretive,  and  organic.   The  dissertation 
study  fulfills  these  criteria  by  investigating  existing 
second  language  classrooms  (contextual) ,  with  no  manipulation 
of  or  interference  with  the  natural  context  of  the 
investigation  (unobtrusive) ,  taking  into  account 
participants'  views  and  opinions  (collaborative)  in  the 
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interpretation  of  findings  and  conclusions  (interpretive) 
resulting  from  the  constant  interaction  between  questions/ 
hypotheses  and  collection/interpretation  of  data  (organic) . 
Concerning  the  longitudinal  ethnographic  character  of  the 
investigation,  the  study  can  be  labeled  as  long  term.   I 
observed  the  classrooms  for  5  months  and  revisited  the  sites 
for  a  year  through  the  recurrent  study  of  videotaped 
segments,  rereading  and  reanalyzing  data,  and  interviewing 
participants  to  confirm  and  disconfirm  findings. 

Moreover,  ethnographers  view  the  phenomena  of  their 
inquiry  holistically  (Sherman  &  Webb,  1988;  Zaharlick  & 
Green,  1991),  sometimes  focusing  on  specific  parts  of  the 
whole.   As  a  consequence,  ethnographies  have  been  categorized 
according  to  what  is  meant  by  "whole."   On  this  issue, 
Spradley  (1980)  classified  ethnographies  along  a  continuum 
that  depicts  variation  in  the  scope  of  the  research: 

Macro  Complex  society 

Multiple  communities 

A  single  community 

Multiple  social  institutions 

A  single  social  institution 

Multiple  social  situations 
Micro  A  single  social  situation 

The  investigation  falls  into  the  multiple  social 
situations  of  the  Spradley's  (1980)  continuum  because  it 
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focuses  on  four  separate  single  social  situations. 
Specifically,  four  selected  classrooms  were  examined 
microethnographically  for  depth  of  view  through  the  intense 
and  detailed  analysis  of  representative  videotaped  lessons  of 
the  classroom  procedure.   As  the  research  fell  on  the  micro 
end  of  the  continuum,  it  was  generally  categorized  as  a 
microethnography. 

Microethnography ' s  roots  can  be  traced  to  a 
sociolinguistic  tradition  focused  on  the  analysis  of 
participants'  discourse  in  specific  social  contexts 
(Hammersly,  1986;  Trueba,  1988).   Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
definite  divisionary  line  between  macro-  and 
microethnographies .   There  are  studies  that  encompass  both  a 
micro  and  macro  scope  of  inquiry  (Hammersly,  1986) .   In  other 
words,  the  analysis  in  single  and  multiple  social  situations 
can  be  further  investigated  and  contrasted  to  research  of 
single  and  multiple  communities.   In  the  case  of  the 
dissertation  study,  for  example,  the  interview  data  served  as 
a  gathering  of  views  and  issues  typically  allocated  to  more 
macro  levels  of  investigation  including  district,  school,  and 
professional  community  membership. 

Research  Design 
The  research  design  chosen  was  determined  by  the  guiding 
questions  and  purpose  of  the  study  (Larsen-Freeman  &  Long, 
1991;  Seliger  &  Shohamy,  1989;  Shulman,  1981).   Erickson 
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(1986b)  succinctly  captured  a  sense  of  the  advantages  of  an 

ethnographic  method: 

The  need  to  bring  afloat  the  invisibility  of 
everyday  life  in  order  to  be  able  to  analyze  it 
systematically.  .  .  .  The  need  for  specific 
understanding  through  documentation  of  concrete 
details  of  practice  .  .  .  and  to  look  at  the  local 
meaning  that  happenings  have  for  the  people 
involved  in  them.   (pp.  122-123) 

The  ethnographic  method  provided  a  good  match  for  the 
questions  and  purposes  driving  this  investigation.   The 
ethnographic  methodology  consisted  of  a  cyclical  process  in 
which  the  researcher  was  the  principal  research  instrument 
(Bogden  &  Biklen,  1982) .   In  the  "ethnographic  research 
cycle"  as  depicted  in  Figure  1  (Spradley,  1980,  p.  29),  the 
ethnographer  selects  an  ethnographic  project,  asks 
ethnographic  questions,  collects  ethnographic  data  through 
his/her  own  observational  lens,  makes  an  ethnographic  record, 
analyzes  the  ethnographic  data,  interprets  the  ethnographic 
analysis,  and  revisits  the  research  site(s)  to  confirm  and 
disconfirm  the  findings  and  conclusions  that  have  lead  the 
ethnographer  to  new  ethnographic  questions,  starting  the 
whole  ethnographic  cycle  anew  until  reaching  a  point  of 
saturation.   During  this  cyclical  process,  the  ethnographer 
is  continually  writing  up  the  ethnographic  account  (Wolcott, 
1988)  . 

Data  Col  lent  inn 
Methods  of  data  collection  for  the  inquiry  included 
participant  observation  from  approximately  February  20 
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Figure  1.   The  Ethnographic  Research  Cycle 

Source:   Participant  Observer  inn  by  P.  J.  Spradley,  1980. 
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through  June  15  of  four  Spanish  II  high  school  classrooms: 
two  formal  interviews  with  participating  teachers,  one  at  the 
beginning,  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  project;  informal 
interviews  with  students  and  teachers  before,  after,  and 
during  the  lessons;  introspective  audiotapes  by  teachers  as 
they  planned  lessons  and  reflected  on  the  execution  and 
results  of  the  planned  lessons  (Larsen-Freeman  &  Long,  1991; 
Nunan,  1992) ,  videotapes  of  classroom  interactions;  student 
questionnaires  at  the  end  of  the  inquiry;  observations  of 
curriculum  artifacts  including  curriculum  guides  and  textbook 
pages  utilized  in  the  lessons;  and  a  personal  reflective 
journal.   Procedures  for  each  of  these  are  outlined 
separately  as  follows . 
Participant  Observation 

As  a  participant  observer,  the  researcher  tries  to  "see 
reality  from  the  participant's  point"  (Johnson,  1992).   In 
other  words,  the  researcher  becomes  a  participant  of  the 
context  under  investigation  at  the  same  time  s/he  is  an 
observer  (Spradley,  1980).   Wolcott  (1988)  differentiated 
participant  observation  into  three  categories :   active 
participant,  privileged  observer,  and  limited  observer.   The 
difference  between  the  three  categories  is  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  investigator's  integration  into  the  research 
setting.   The  participant  observer  participates  as  a  full 
member  of  the  research  setting.   The  privileged  observer  does 
not  actively  participate  in  the  activities  taking  place  in 
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the  setting  but  has  a  distinctive  status  that  allows  for  open 
observation  of  the  context.   The  limited  observer  has 
restricted  access  to  the  setting  and  is  able  to  view  only 
parts  of  the  context  under  investigation.   In  the  case  of 
this  dissertation  study,  I  began  the  project  in  the  role  of  a 
privileged  observer  by  virtue  of  the  initial  role  of  an 
outsider.   As  the  inquiry  progressed,  I  shifted  between  the 
role  of  privileged  observer  and  participant  observer,  viewing 
and  participating  in  the  classroom  from  the  situated 
perspective  of  both  student  and  teacher  participants  of  the 
classrooms  under  observation. 
Videotaping  Issues 

The  use  of  videotaping  as  a  method  of  data  collection 
has  great  potential.   It  liberates  the  researcher  from  some 
of  the  constraints  of  time  and  space  by  offering  the 
possibility  to  the  investigator  of  revisiting  the  site  and 
confirming  or  disproving  his/her  analysis  and  interpretation 
of  the  phenomena  in  question.   In  addition,  videotaping 
offers  the  potential  of  obtaining  more  detailed  information 
about  participants'  oral  and  physical  interactions  (Erickson, 
1986b) . 

There  are  certain  disadvantages  to  the  use  of 
videotapes.   The  first  drawback  is  that  the  researcher  might 
miss  the  direct  experience  of  a  participant  observer,  only 
being  able  to  feel  vicariously  the  membership  to  the  culture 
or  event  under  investigation.   The  second  weakness  to  the  use 
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of  videotapes  as  a  data  resource  might  be  the  lack  of 
information  about  the  greater  context  in  which  the  videotaped 
session(s)  are  embedded  (Erickson,  1986b) .   The  myopic  focus 
of  videotaped  segments  could  cause  the  investigator  to  miss 
crucial  evidence  needed  to  interpret  the  taped  interactions. 
In  reference  to  the  study  in  question,  the  videotaped 
sessions  were  amply  supplemented  with  participant 
observations,  lessening  the  negative  effects  of  the 
weaknesses  mentioned  above,  that  is,  observation  of 
videotaped  segments  of  classroom  lessons  lead  the  researcher 
to  ask  new  or  reshaped  questions  that  were  part  of  another 
data-gathering  method  such  as  interviewing.   When  this 
occurs,  it  is  referred  to  as  a  triangulation  of  questions  and 
triangulating  method.   The  dynamic  flexibility  of  an  evolving 
research  design  is  a  hallmark  of  the  ethnographic  method. 

The  third  problem  concerns  the  videotaping  procedure. 
The  conspicuousness  of  videotaping  equipment  might  affect 
participants'  behavior  and  amplify  "the  observer's  paradox" 
(Tarone,  1979).   "The  observer's  paradox"  refers  to  the 
artificial  behavior  of  a  study's  participants  in  the  presence 
of  the  researcher.   By  having  joined  the  classrooms  as  a 
participant  observer  before  the  videotaping  sessions,  I  was 
able  to  help  the  participants  in  the  investigation  become 
accustomed  to  my  presence  and  feel  comfortable  with  the 
procedure.   Situating  the  video  and  audio  equipment  in  less 
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visible  locations  helped  decrease  participants '  awareness  of 

being  on  camera  (Cazden,  1986)  . 

Interviews 

Both  structured  and  unstructured  interviews  were 

utilized  in  the  inquiry  (Spradley,  1980).   Structured 

interviews  were  formally  scheduled  and  planned  containing 

previously  prepared  questions.   In  contrast,  unstructured 

interviews  happened  informally  as  researcher  and  participants 

interacted  during  the  study.   The  following  is  a  sample  of 

questions  used  for  the  participating  teachers '  initial 

structured  interview: 

How  do  you  decide  on  classroom  activities?  Do  you 
follow  a  set  curriculum,  district  objectives,  text 
book? 

How  do  you  decide  on  the  chronology  of  the 
classrooms  tasks? 

What  are  the  constraints  you  feel  when  lesson 
planning?   How  do  you  deal  with  the  constraints? 

What  are  your  thoughts  when  lesson  planning? 

Where  do  you  get  ideas  for  classroom  tasks? 

How  do  you  decide  on  language  use  (English  vs. 
Spanish)  during  diverse  classroom  activities? 

What  is  your  focus  in  your  classroom:  reading, 
writing,  listening,  or  speaking?   Do  you  organize 
activities  primarily  for  form  or  function? 

How  do  you  know  if  an  activity  has  had  the  desired 
effect? 

The  initial  interview  also  contained  questions  focusing 

on  participating  teachers'  philosophies  concerning  second 

language  teaching/ learning  to  get  at  the  characteristics  of 
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the  classroom  environments  under  investigation.   There  were 
two  scheduled  interviews,  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  study 
and  the  second  at  the  end  of  the  inquiry,  for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  and  disconf irming  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  research  project.   The  questions  for  noninitial 
interviews  and  unstructured  interviews  were  varied  and 
depended  on  the  opportunity  and  on  the  findings  encountered 
during  the  cycle  of  inquiry.   They  included  questions  dealing 
with  teachers '  impressions  of  the  strategies  they  used,  their 
opinions  about  the  communicative  value  of  certain  classroom 
activities  and  tasks  they  had  organized,  and  their  self- 
evaluations  of  the  taped  classroom  events. 
Student  Questionnaires 

A  written  questionnaire  regarding  students '  views  on 
classroom  activities  at  the  end  of  the  data  collection  was 
utilized  as  a  means  of  triangulating  and  confirming  the  data 
with  the  student  participants  of  the  investigation. 

Field  notes  from  all  the  above  data,  including 
participant  observations,  introspective  oral  diaries,  and 
interview  questions  and  answers,  were  typed  into  protocols. 
Protocols  are  a  method  of  organizing,  expanding,  and/or 
condensing  the  written  and  oral  data  into  typed  numbered 
lines  (Spradley,  1980) .   The  typed  protocols  were  analyzed 
through  the  method  of  finding  patterns  between  and  within 
lessons  (Appendix  A) . 
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Data  Analysis 
Since  the  focus  of  the  study  was  to  examine  the  social 
and  pedagogical  processes  of  four  lessons,  the  guiding 
principle  for  analyzing  the  information  was  first  to  find 
general  repetitive  patterns  in  each  of  the  teachers ' 
classroom  lessons.   Utilizing  Spradley's  system  of  domain 
analysis  (Spradley,  1980),  I  considered  classroom 
organization  patterns  including  lesson  phases  and  activities 
as  well  as  social  patterns  of  interactions.   Domain  analysis 
is  the  process  of  categorizing  data  through  identification  of 
particular  relationships .   Each  relationship  is  given  a  cover 
term  such  as  those  recommended  in  Table  1  and  then  listed  on 
a  domain  analysis  worksheet  such  as  the  one  in  Appendix  B. 

As  key  domains  surfaced,  I  found  links  between  them  and 
created  a  picture  or  synthesis  of  the  underlying  cultural 
pattern  of  the  phenomena  under  investigation,  in  this  case 
the  underlying  contexts  of  the  four  classrooms  in  the  study. 
Next,  one  randomly  selected  lesson  per  research  site  was 
microanalyzed  utilizing  the  method  of  discourse  analysis  in 
conjunction  with  a  sociolinguistic/social  interactionist 
perspective. 

Discourse  Analysis 
Once  key  pedagogical  lesson  phases  and  interactions  were 
identified,  they  were  analyzed  through  the  method  of 
discourse  analysis,  sometimes  referred  to  as  ethnography 


Table  1 

Domain  Analysis  Relationships 
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Relationship 

Form 

Example 

Strict  inclusion 

X  is  a  kind  of  Y 

An  expert  witness  (is 
a  kind  of)  witness. 

Spatial 

X  is  a  place  in  Y 
X  is  a  part  of  Y 

The  grand  jury  room 
(is  a  place  in}  the 
county  courthouse. 

The  jury  box  (is  a 
part  of)  the  criminal 
courtroom. 

Cause-effect 

X  is  a  result  of  Y 

Serving  on  the  grand 
jury  (is  a  result  of) 
being  selected. 

Rationale 

X  is  a  reason  for 
doing  Y 

A  large  number  of 
cases  { is  a  reason 
for )  going  rapidly . 

Location-for-action 

X  is  a  place  for  doing 
Y 

The  grand  jury  room 
(is  a  place  for) 
hearing  cases . 

Function 

X  is  used  for  Y 

Witnesses  (are  used 
for)  bringing 
evidence . 

Means -end 

X  is  a  way  to  do  Y 

Taking  an  oath  (is  a 
way  to)  symbolize  the 
sacredness  of  jury 
duty. 

Sequence 

Xisastep  {s t age }  in 
Y 

Making  jail  visits  (is 
a  stage  in)  grand  jury 
activities . 

Attribution 

X  is  an  attribution 
(characteristic)  of  Y 

Authority  (is  an 
attribute  of  the 
attorney. 

Source:   Participant  Observation  by  P.  J.  Spradley,  1980. 
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of  communication  or  constitutive  ethnography  (Johnson,  1992; 
Mehan,  1979)  . 

Discourse  analysis,  a  field  of  study  derived  from 
sociolinguistics  and  anthropology  (Saville-Troike,  1989) ,  is 
utilized  to  examine  and  analyze  "small-scale  events" 
(Johnson,  1992,  p.  146)  and/or  communications  occurring  in 
social  settings  such  as  classrooms  (Cazden,  1986,  1988; 
Erickson,  1986b)  .   By  viewing  the  classroom  as  a  "small-scale 
speech  community"  (Erickson,  1991,  p.  345)  and  analyzing  both 
verbal  and  nonverbal  communication  occurring  in  the  "small- 
scale  speech  community"  that  is  the  classroom,  the  process  of 
discourse  analysis  guides  the  researcher  through  the 
examination  and  interpretation  of  teacher-student  interaction 
occurring  during  classroom  lessons  (Mehan,  1979)  .   Through 
the  scrutiny  of  the  discourse  that  occurs  as  participants 
interact  in  learning  tasks  and  activities,  the  characteristic 
norms,  rules,  and  routines  of  the  second  language  classroom 
become  clearer  (Gumperz,  1972;  Hatch  &  Long,  1980)  as  well  as 
the  identification  of  factors  that  may  support  or  constrain 
students'  opportunities  to  learn  (Weade,  1992). 

Sociolinouistic /Social  Interactionist  Perspective 
A  sociolinguistic/social  interactionist  perspective, 
highly  compatible  with  the  ethnographic  perspective,  was  the 
basis  for  the  analysis  of  classroom  interactions  observed  in 
this  study.   According  to  this  perspective,  participants' 
classroom  talk  and  its  organization  are  a  reflection  of  the 
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social  phenomena  that  constitute  the  culture  of  the  classroom 

(Shulman,  1986;  Stubbs,  1975). 

Some  of  the  underlying  assumptions  of  a  sociolinguistic/ 

social  interactionist  perspective  to  classroom  discourse 

analysis  pertinent  to  this  inquiry  are  briefly  described 

below.   These  statements  of  general  principle  are  referred  to 

as  "constructs, "  indicating  that  each  has  been  generated 

through  systematic  empirical  observation  of  discourse 

processes . 

Face-to-face  interaction,  between  teacher  and 
students  and  among  students,  is  governed  by 
context-specific  rules. 

Activities  have  participation  structures,  with 
rights  and  obligations  for  participation. 
Contextualization  cues  are  the  verbal  and 
nonverbal  cues  (pitch,  stress,   and  intonation; 
gesture,  facial  expression  and  physical  distance) 
that  signal  how  utterances  are  to  be  understood, 
and  inference  is  required  for  conversational 
comprehension.   Rules  for  participation  are 
implicit,  conveyed  and  learned  through  interaction 
itself. 

Meaning  is  context-specific.   All  instances  of  a 
behavior  are  not  functionally  equivalent,  and 
messages  can  serve  multiple  functions. 

Frames  of  reference  are  developed  over  time  and 
guide  individual  participation.   Frame  clashes 
result  from  differences  in  perception  developed  in 
past  interactional  experiences .   Overt  clashes  are 
observable  to  participants  and  researchers,  but 
covert  clashes  requiring  a  finer  level  of  analysis 
can  also  contribute  to  negative  evaluations  of 
student  ability. 

Complex  communicative  demands  are  placed  on  both 
teachers  and  students  by  the  diversity  of  classroom 
communicative  structures,  and  teachers  evaluate 
student  ability  from  observing  communicative 
performance.  (Green,  1983,  pp.  174-186). 
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A  detailed  list  of  constructs  underlying  the  study  of 
classroom  processes  from  a  sociolinguistic  perspective  is 
included  in  Table  2.   Moreover,  in  the  sociolinguistic 
tradition,  the  study  of  classroom  discourse  is  all- 
encompassing,  taking  into  account  not  only  linguistic 
communication  but  also  paralinguistic  and  sociolinguistic 
information  in  the  analysis  and  comprehension  of  discourse 
(Gee,  Michaels,  &  O'Connor,  1992) .   In  this  manner,  through 
discourse  analysis,  the  researcher  views  teaching  as  a 
linguistic  process  (Green,  1983;  Lemke,  1985). 
Discourse  Analysis 

In  order  to  obtain  actual  classroom  discourse  during 
teacher /student  and/or  student /student  interaction  in 
selected  lessons,  various  lessons  were  videotaped.   To  use 
Erickson's  (1986a)  metaphor,  the  videotape  is  a  movie 
snapshot  in  the  context  of  time  and  space.   That  is,  if 
classrooms  are  ongoing  movies,  then  a  videotape  is  a  frame  of 
ongoing  classrooms  drama,  taken  out  of  context  for  the 
purpose  of  detailed  and  in-depth  analysis  and  interpretation, 
and  then  returned  to  its  original  position  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  classroom  drama  as  a  whole. 

Both  linguistic  communication  and  sociolinguistic 
information  from  the  video  were  transcribed,  and  data 
analysis  was  conducted  through  a  "mapping"  process.   Mapping 
is  the  process  of  converting  classroom  discourse  into  written 
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Table  2 

Constructs  Underlying  the  Study  of  Classroom  Processes  from  a 
Sociolinquistic  Perspective 


Classrooms  are  communicative  environments 

Differentiation  of  roles  exist  between  teachers  and  students ; 

relationships  are  asymmetrical 
Classrooms  are  differentiated  communication  environments 
Lessons  are  differentiated  communicative  environments 
Communicative  participation  affects  student  achievement 


Teachers  orchestrate  different  levels  of  participation 

Class 

Group 

Individual 

Teachers  evaluate  student  ability  from  observing  performance 

during  interactions 
Demands  for  participation  co-occur  with  academic  demands 
Teachers  signal  their  theory  of  pedagogy  from  their  behaviors 
Teachers'  goals  can  be  inferred  from  behaviors 


Students  are  active  participants  in  learning  environments 

Students  acquire  understandings  of  demands  for  participation 

by  participating  and  by  observing  participation  of  others 
Peer  groups  may  mediate  the  individual's  participation 
Student  verbal  and  nonverbal  participation  influences  the 

teacher's  and  other  students'  evaluations  of  student 

performance  and  ability 
Mis-match  between  student  and  teacher  interaction  styles  can 

lead  to  frame  clashes  and  to  inaccurate  assessment  of 

student  performance,  learning,  and  growth 


Learning  materials  introduce  an  overt  structure  of  their  own 


Face-to-face  interaction  is  a  rule-governed  phenomenon 

Rules  or  norms  for  behavior  are  constructed  as  part  of 
academic  and  social  interactions  in  classrooms 

Rules  of  conversational  participation  are  learned  through 
interaction 

Rules  of  conversational  participation  are  culturally 
determined 
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Table  2 --continued. 


Contexts  are  constructed  during  interactions 

Activities  have  participation  structures 

Contextualization  cues  signal  meaning 

Rules  for  participation  are  implicit 

Behavior  expectations  are  constructed  as  part  of  interactions 


Meaning  is  context  specific 

All  instances  of  a  behavior  are  not  equal 

Meaning  is  signaled  verbally  and  nonverbally 

Contexts  constrain  meaning 

Meaning  is  determined  by  and  extracted  from  observed 

sequences  of  behavior 
Communicative  competence  is  reflected  in  appropriate 

behavior . 


Inferencinct  is  required  for  conversational  comprehension 

Frames  of  reference  guide  participation  of  individuals 
Frame  clashes  result  from  differences  in  perception 
Communication  is  a  rule-governed  activity 
Frames  of  reference  are  developed  over  time 
Form  and  function  in  speech  used  in  conversations  do  not 
always  match 


"Research  on  Teaching  as  a  Linguistic  Process:  A  State  of  the 
Art"  by  J.  L.  Green,  1983. 
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text  or  transcriptions  and  segmenting  these  texts  according 
to  particular  analytic  domains  similar  to  Spradley's  domains 
(1980).   "The  mapping  procedure  .  .  .  involved  the  systematic 
and  principled  transcription  and  segmentation  of  and 
reflection  upon  the  instructional  conversation"  (Brooks, 
1989,  p.  113) .   This  process  may  influence  what  we  are 
capable  of  seeing  and  understanding.   A  transcription  is  an 
interpretive  lens  through  which  the  researcher  views  the 
classroom  events  (Gee,  Michaels,  &  O'Connor,  1992,  p.  240). 
Specific  steps  of  the  mapping  process  are  outlined  in  Table 
3 .    A  segment  of  the  instructional  conversation  taken  from  a 
study  provides  an  example  that  illustrates  selected  features 
of  a  "map"  of  classroom  discourse  (Appendix  C) . 

Once  the  discourse  of  the  lessons  had  been  mapped,  a 
comparative  perspective  was  the  foundation  for  the  analysis 
of  the  discourse  (Zaharlick  &  Green,  1991) .   The  basic 
element  of  the  comparative  analysis  was  the  message  unit.   A 
message  unit  is  the  smallest  identifiable  communicative 
phrase.   The  concept  of  message  unit  is  derived  and  adapted 
from  Sinclair  and  Coulthard's  (1975)  categories  of  classroom 
speech  acts.   Some  examples  of  Sinclair  and  Coulthard's  acts 
include  elicitations,  replies,  and  evaluations,  otherwise 
known  as  initiations,  responses,  and  feedbacks,  the  three 
components  of  the  standard  IRF  pattern  found  in  classroom 
talk. 
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Table  3 

Analytic  Steps  Used  in  Mapping  Instructional  Conversation 


Step  1.  Transcription 


Typescript    is  prepared  from  videotape.   Transcript 
lines  are  assigned,  numbering  from  1-n  on  each 
page. 

Transcript  is  segmented  into  message  units  through 
audio  and  video  observation  of  verbal  and 
nonverbal  cues . 


Step  2.   Map  Construction 

Interaction  units,     e.g.,  sequences  of  tied  or 

cohesive  message  units  are  determined  post  hoc 
on  the  basis  of  prosodic  cues  and  the  social  and 
conversational  demands  made  and/or  responded  to 
by  participants. 

Instructional  sequence  units,  e.g.,  sequences  of 
tied  interaction  units  are  determined  post  hoc 
on  the  basis  of  thematic  cohesion. 

Themes,     e.g.,  topic  threads,  are  designated  post 
hoc  in  hierarchial  units  to  characterize  an 
interaction  unit,  a  series  of  interaction  units, 
instructional  sequence  units,  a  lesson  phase, 
event ,  etc . 


Step  3.   Analysis 


Bases    of    inference    are  recorded  where  necessary 
throughout  the  mapping  process. 

Questions    and    issues    for    triangulation   are 

recorded  as  they  arise  throughout  the  mapping 
process . 


"In  Search  of  Meaning:   A  Sociolinguistic 
Perspective  on  Lesson  Construction  and  Reading"  by 
J.  L.  Green  &  R.  Weade,  1987. 
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The  first  set  of  comparisons  of  message  units  was 
focused  within  the  selected  lesson  from  each  research  site. 
The  next  comparative  base  was  between  the  lessons  of  the 
research  sites  taking  in  account  criteria  such  as  English  use 
versus  use  of  Spanish  in  the  various  lesson  phases,  teacher 
versus  student  talk,  turn  taking,  interruptions,  classroom 
configuration,  and  academic  versus  personal  talk. 

The  comparison  and  contrast  of  the  above  elements  was 
the  basis  for  examining  the  foreshadowed  questions  of  the 
study: 

1 .  How  are  opportunities  for  learning  organized  and 
accomplished  in  selected  events  of  the  high  school  Spanish  as 
a  second  language  classroom? 

2.  What  meanings  do  students  and  teachers  construct 
about  communication  and  communicating  in  the  Spanish  language 
during  selected  events  in  the  high  school  Spanish  as  a  second 
language  classroom? 

3 .  What  is  pedagogical  about  selected  events  of  the 
high  school  Spanish  as  a  second  language  classroom? 

The  findings  to  the  foreshadowed  questions  are  presented 
in  an  ethnographic  account.   Van  Maanen  (1988)  identified 
seven  different  types  of  ethnographic  narratives:   Realistic, 
fieldwork  confessional,  impressionistic,  critical,  formal, 
literary,  and  jointly  told.   A  realistic  account  was 
developed  to  present  the  outcomes  of  this  study.   The 
realistic  account  is  the  most  conventional  and  classic 
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ethnographic  style  of  presentation  and  lends  itself  to  the 
traditional  and  empirical  character  of  the  study.   The 
realistic  tale  describes,  through  a  detached  third-person 
voice,  the  researcher's  findings  and  conclusions  about  the 
culture  under  investigation  through  the  narration  of  actual 
participants '  experiences  and  actions .   In  the  case  of  the 
study,  the  presentation  and  interpretation  of  findings  and 
conclusions  of  participants '  experiences  and  actions  in 
second  language  classroom  teaching/ learning  events  can  be 
categorized  as  a  "realistically"  written  account. 

The  presentation  of  findings  was  organized  in  two 
phases.   In  order  to  offer  readers  a  descriptive  basis, 
Chapter  V,  the  first  phase,  is  a  chronological  narrative  of 
the  events  taking  place  in  the  selected  lesson  of  each  site. 
The  second  phase  of  the  presentation  of  findings,  Chapter  VI, 
is  the  exposition  and  explanation  of  the  analysis  of  message 
units  within  and  between  the  representative  lessons . 
Methodological  Issues 

Entry:      Since  September  of  1993,  with  help  from  members 
of  my  doctoral  committee,  former  professors  from  The  School 
for  International  Training,  and  former  colleagues,  I 
contacted  educators  in  the  New  England  area  where  I  planned 
to  perform  the  research  project.   Many  of  the  educators 
approached  offered  the  researcher  a  list  of  second  language 
coordinators  in  the  Boston,  Newton,  Brookline,  and 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  area,  as  well  as  in  several  New 
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Hampshire  schools  districts.   Foreign  language  coordinators 
were  contacted  both  personally  and  through  a  letter 
explaining  the  proposed  study  included  in  Appendix  D. 
Foreign  language  coordinators  gathered  a  list  of  teachers  who 
might  be  interested  in  participating  in  the  project.   I  then 
reached  all  interested  second  year  Spanish  language  teachers 
by  both  letter  and  personal  interviews  and  subsequently 
invited  four  appropriate  candidates  to  participate  in  the 
study. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  negotiate  suitable  entry  to 
the  research  settings  in  order  to  avoid  subsequent 
misunderstandings  (Erickson,  1986b) .   Part  of  the  negotiation 
between  investigator  and  participants  is  to  inform 
participants  of  the  expectations  and  goals  of  the  research 
under  way,  especially  of  their  participation  role. 
Consequently,  I  met  with  all  interested  teachers 
individually,  at  their  schools,  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  project  and  their  role  in  the  investigation. 
All  teachers  were  given  a  copy  of  a  sample  consent  form 
that  detailed  their  participation  in  the  study  (Appendix 
E)  . 

According  to  the  University  of  Florida  research 
guidelines,  I  requested  approval  from  the  Committee  for 
Protection  of  Human  Subjects  (Appendix  F) .   Attached  to  the 
permission  request,  the  researcher  included  a  consent  letter 
signed  by  both  the  individual  teachers  and  the  researcher,  as 
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well  as  sample  of  interview  questions .   I  also  obtained 
approval  from  the  various  school  districts  taking  part  in  the 
research  study  (Appendix  G) . 

Exit:      The  exit  to  the  inquiry  was  naturally  bounded  by 
the  fact  that  classes  ended  at  the  end  of  June.   Therefore, 
it  was  important  that  before  the  end  of  the  academic  year, 
the  majority  of  the  data  were  collected  and  triangulated,  and 
findings  and  conclusions  were  corroborated  with  the 
participants  of  the  study.   I  had  the  opportunity  for 
continued  contact  with  teachers  participating  in  the  study 
after  the  summer  closing  of  schools  to  confirm  and  disconfirm 
the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  study. 

Selection  of  Sites /Teachers 

The  selection  of  sites  was  dependent  on  access  as  well 
as  on  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  (Cazden,  1985)  .   The  process 
employed  in  the  selection  of  sites  and  participants  for  the 
investigation  is  referred  to  as  nonpr obabi 1 i ty ,  purposeful 
sampling  (Merriam,  1988) .   The  term  indicates  that  the  sites 
and  participants  were  selected  for  their  special 
characteristics  instead  of  randomly  from  a  general  pool  of 
second  year  high  school  Spanish.   Criteria  for  classroom 
selections  were  based  on  an  interest  in  finding  significant 
patterns  that  would  discern  existing  pedagogical  events  in 
the  second-year  Spanish  as  a  second  language  classes .   These 
criteria  included  the  following: 
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1.  Student  characteristics: 

Spanish  II  students:   Spanish  II  students  had 
acquired  at  least  minimum  proficiency  in  the  target 
language  to  be  able  to  perform  sufficient  target 
language  output  needed  as  data  for  the 
investigation . 

2.  Teacher  characteristics: 

Normative  Spanish  II  teachers :   Even  though  there 
are  few,  if  any,  known  studies  differentiating 
native  and  normative  teachers,  nonnative  teachers 
were  chosen  as  they  are  the  most  numerous  teachers 
of  second  languages  in  secondary  schools  (Thompson 
et  al. ,  1990) . 

Experienced  Spanish  II  teachers:   The  teachers 
selected  were  experienced  teachers  with  at  least  10 
years  of  experience  in  the  field. 

3.  Materials  characteristics: 

Similar  or  same  textbook:   According  to  Shrum  and 
Glisan  (1994)  and  Whitley  (1993),  second  language 
teachers  use  the  textbook  as  the  platform  for 
planning  instruction.   Consequently,  most  teachers 
selected  for  the  study  utilize  Pasos  and  Puentes  in 
their  Spanish  II  classes.   One  of  the  teachers 
selected  uses  Entre  Todos  and  was  a  basis  for 
comparison  in  the  study. 
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4.    School  characteristics: 

Research  sites:   All  research  sites  were  public 
schools.   Three  of  the  selected  teachers  were  in 
two  suburban  schools  of  similar  size,  enrolling 
students  of  middle  to  high  socioeconomic  status. 
The  other  site,  an  urban  school  registering  mostly 
minority  students  of  lower  socioeconomic  status, 
was  a  viable  contrast  for  the  study. 
A  typology  of  the  characteristics  of  the  four  classrooms 
that  served  as  research  sites  can  be  found  in  Table  4 . 

Table  4 

Typology  of  Research  Sites 


Model  I 

Model  II 

Teacher--Ms.  Tiessen 

Teacher--Ms .  Reiner 

Advanced  Spanish  II 

Regular  Spanish  II  (10th  graders) 

School--Youngtown  North 

School --Youngtown  South 

Community- -Youngt own 

Community- -Youngtown 

Text:   Pasos  y  Puentes 

Text:   Pasos  y  Puentes 

Model  III 

Model  IV 

Teacher--Ms .  Day 

Advanced  Spanish  II  (9th  Graders) 

Teacher~-Ms .  Alebasi 

School --Youngtown  South 

Regular  Spanish  II 

Community- -Youngtown 

School--East  Newberry  High 

School 

Text:   Pasos  y  Puentes 

Community — East  Newberry 
Text :   Entre  Todos 

Sampling  is  an  integral  element  in  judging  the  validity 
and  reliability  of  research  studies.   The  characteristics  of 
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validity  and  reliability  of  ethnographic  inquiries  is 
explored  next . 

Validity  and  Reliability 

Every  researcher  is  concerned  with  the  validity  and 
reliability  of  his/her  investigation.   There  are  unique 
concerns  related  to  the  validity  and  reliability  of 
ethnographic  research.   The  reliability  of  ethnographic 
studies  is  especially  problematic  as  they  are  based  on 
particular  contexts  or  events  and  are  not  generalizable  in 
the  traditional  sense  of  the  term   (Erickson,  1986b;  Kirk  & 
Miller  1986;  Nunan,  1992). 

The  reliability  of  ethnographic  investigations  is 
assessed  by  the  degree  that  "the  general"  is  found  within 
"the  particular"  (Eisner,  1981) .   That  is,  every  particular 
situation  contains  characteristics  found  in  general 
situations  so  that  the  understanding  gained  from  a  single 
description  can  be  transposed  to  similar  general  contexts . 
For  Nunan  (1992),  the  concept  of  ethnographic 
generalizability  is  the  application  of  ethnographic  results 
for  the  purpose  of  "comparability  and  translatability"  (p. 
70) .   As  such,  ethnographic  studies  are  generalizable  only  as 
far  as  readers  recognize,  comprehend,  and  expand  their 
knowledge  of  a  phenomenon  and  are  able  to  translate  this 
recognition,  comprehension,  and  expansion  of  knowledge  to 
similar  situations  they  encounter  (Erickson,  1986b) . 
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There  are  several  ways  of  controlling  both  the  validity 
and  reliability  of  the  ethnographic  inquiry.   One  way  is  to 
triangulate  data,  methods,  and  theories  (Allwright,  1983; 
Erickson,  1986b;  Kirk  &  Miller,  1986;  Sherman  &  Webb,  1988). 
Triangulation,  as  the  term  implies,  is  having  at  least  three 
different  data  sources,  theories,  and/or  methods  to  compare 
and  contrast  for  the  purpose  of  corroboration.   In  other 
words,  "diversity  of  evidence  enables  the  researcher  to 
demonstrate  what  is  technically  called  convergent  validity" 
(Erickson,  1991,  p.  346).   In  reference  to  this  study,  for 
example,  there  were  several  data  sources,  including  field 
notes,  interviews,  teachers'  introspective  journals, 
videotapes  and  audiotapes,  and  others  that  were 
triangulated. 

Another  manner  to  verify  the  internal  validity  of  the 
findings  is  through  member  checks.   By  checking  with 
participants  of  the  study,  the  researcher  was  able  to  confirm 
or  disconfirm,  fine-tune,  and  elaborate  the  interpretations 
and  conclusions  of  the  inquiry.   Specific  to  ethnography,  the 
external  validity  is  assessed  by  the  degree  that  the 
investigator  "makes  the  strange  familiar."   Readers  of 
ethnographic  investigations  should  be  able  to  use  the  results 
of  the  study  to  better  understand  and/or  become  a  member  of 
the  targeted  culture  (Kirk  &  Miller,  1986;  Shimahara,  1988; 
Spindler,  1982;  Spradley,  1980;  Wolcott,  1982). 
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Furthermore,  external  validity  was  established  by 
relating  the  study's  conclusions  to  previous  theories  and 
findings  already  in  the  field.   The  findings  were  equated  to 
what  is  already  known  about  second  language  classrooms 
structure  and  discourse.   The  results  of  the  inquiry  were 
evaluated  by  the  degree  it  expanded,  proved,  and/or  disproved 
existing  theories  in  the  second  language  education  literature 
(Glaser  &  Strauss,  1967)  . 

The  main  research  instrument  utilized  in  ethnography  is 
the  researcher  herself  (Shimahara,  1988;  Spindler,  1982; 
Spradley,  1980,  Webb  &  Sherman,  1989).   That  is,  part  of  the 
process  of  assuring  the  validity  and  reliability  of  a  study 
is  to  plan  for  the  researchers'  examination  of  their  personal 
biases  and  assumptions. 

Researcher's  Biases 

In  ethnographic  research,  data  are  filtered  through  the 
beliefs  and  experiences  of  the  researcher  (Webb  &  Sherman, 
1989).   Therefore,  a  significant  part  of  ethnographers'  jobs 
is  to  become  aware  of  their  own  biases  and  preconceptions  and 
the  role  they  play  in  the  research  process  (Chaudron,  1988)  . 
The  discovered  biases  and  preconceptions,  plus  the  beliefs 
and  experiences  of  the  researcher,  need  to  be  presented  to 
the  readers  of  the  investigation.   This  section  presents  the 
primary  biases  and  preconceptions  that  played  a  significant 
role  during  the  inquiry.   The  researcher's  experiences  are 
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offered  at  the  end  of  the  presentation  of  the  study  under  a 
segment  titled  Researcher's  Biography. 

My  teacher  education  and  teaching  practice  has  been 
focused  on  communicative  language  teaching.   I  believe  that 
languages  are  taught/learned  for  communication  purposes  as 
well  as  for  academic  goals,  which  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 
Therefore,  I  visualize  second  language  classrooms  organized 
in  ways  that  facilitate  and  encourage  students  to  communicate 
frequently  in  the  target  language.   Furthermore,  I  think  that 
the  language  content  in  pedagogical  events  should  be  selected 
according  to  learners '  needs  and  goals  rather  than  through 
grammatical  syllabi  and/or  mandated  textbooks.   The  content 
needs  to  integrate  form,  function,  and  meaning  (Larsen- 
Freeman  &  Long,  1991) . 

Moreover,  I  consider  a  collaborative  atmosphere  between 
teachers  and  learners  crucial  to  the  teaching/ learning  of 
second  languages.   That  is,  learners  need  to  be  involved  in 
determining  and  deciding  the  pedagogical  tasks  and  the 
content  that  will  take  place  in  their  second  language 
classroom  (Nunan  1988,  1989)  .   In  other  words,  I  support 
learner-centered  curricula. 

Other  biases,  such  as  my  beliefs  about  the  role  of 
grammar  and  error  correction  in  the  second  language 
classroom,  were  examined  and  monitored  by  the  process  of 
debriefing  thoughts  and  impressions  after  observations  and 
interviews  on  an  ongoing  audiotaped  journal. 


CHAPTER  IV 
FINDINGS:   MODELS  IN  USE 

The  findings  of  the  investigation  are  presented  in 
Chapters  IV  and  V.   Chapter  IV  deals  with  the  discussion  of 
the  four  research  sites  as  "models-in-use. "   In  contrast  to 
the  common  conception  of  "model"  as  an  ideangl  theoretical 
type,  typically  presented  in  a  prescriptive  mode  for 
instructional  purposes,  "models-in-use"  are  prototypes 
derived  from  observation  of  actual  practice.   In  other  words, 
"models-in-use"  are  descriptions  of  what  occurs  as  students 
and  teachers  strive  to  reach  designated  instructional  and 
curricular  goals . 

The  analysis  and  presentation  of  the  findings  using  the 
"models-in-use"  framework  was  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of 
the  study,  to  gain  insights  about  the  manner  students  and 
teachers  build  and  organize  learning  and  teaching  contexts  as 
they  interact  during  different  events  in  the  natural  setting 
of  high  school  Spanish  as  a  second  language  classrooms .   That 
is,  "models-in-use,"  as  detailed  and  analytical  classroom- 
based  accounts  of  pedagogical  and  social  processes  of 
classrooms,  were  a  useful  tool  to  help  reveal  learning 
opportunities  students  and  teachers  constructed  in  each  of 
the  four  high  school  Spanish  as  a  second  language  classrooms 
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under  investigation.   The  framework  of  "models-in-use" 
allowed  the  results  of  the  research,  in  their  authentic 
contexts,  to  be  displayed  according  to  the  objectives  of  the 
research. 

In  this  project,  each  of  the  four  research  sites,  that 
is,  each  "model-in-use, "  was  a  unique,  individually  built 
entity,  organized  by  the  interaction  of  students,  teacher, 
group,  and  text  (Weade,  1992).   Thus,  each  "model-in-use" 
helped  illuminate  the  distinct  opportunities  students  had  to 
practice  the  target  language,  Spanish,  in  their  respective 
high  school  language  class.   Stated  differently,  looking  at 
each  one  of  the  four  different  "models-in-use"  as  separate 
and  individual  contexts  of  social  and  pedagogical  processes 
enhanced  the  understanding  of  what  was  being  conceived  and 
practiced  as  communication,  that  is,  what  was  being  taught 
and  learned  about  the  Spanish  language  in  each  of  these 
second  language  classrooms . 

Specifically,  Chapter  IV,  the  explanation  of  the  four 
"model-in-use"  prototypes,  was  primarily  based  on  the 
transcribed  discourse  of  students  and  teachers  as  they  worked 
together  during  a  single,  representative  lesson,  selected 
randomly  from  the  collection  of  videotaped  classes  of  each 
site.   The  detailed  narrative  of  what  transpired  during  one 
entire  class  period  was  the  window  that  allowed  the 
observation  of  diverse  types  of  opportunities  participants 
had  to  work  with  using  the  target  language,  Spanish.   In 
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other  words,  the  individual  lessons  were  the  means  of 
bringing  to  the  surface  the  local  construction  of  the 
communicative  social  and  pedagogical  context  of  each  "model- 
in-use . " 

The  four  selected  lessons  were  analyzed  through  the 
segmentation  of  the  discourse  into  identifiable  units.   The 
categories  of  units  utilized  to  examine  the  construction  of 
the  lesson,  ranging  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  were 
message  units,  interaction  units,  instructional  sequence 
units,  and  phase  units  (Green  &  Wallat,  1981)  .   Message  units 
are  the  smallest  units  of  discourse  holding  communicative 
meaning.   Message  units  are  further  discussed  in  Chapter  V, 
where  they  were  utilized  as  the  analytical  foundation  for  the 
comparative  discussion  of  the  representative  lesson  from  each 
of  the  four  "models-in-use . " 

A  cluster  of  message  units  united  to  form  a 
communicative  exchange,  with  a  recognizable  beginning  and 
end,  is  denominated  as  an  interaction  unit.   An  example  of  a 
typical  classroom  interaction  unit  is  the  IRF  (initiation, 
response,  feedback)  pattern  of  classroom  discourse  discussed 
in  Chapter  II . 

When  a  series  of  interaction  units  is  unified  by  content 
and/or  theme,  it  becomes  an  instructional  unit.   In  second 
language  classrooms,  for  instance,  a  grammatical  structure  of 
the  language  might  be  the  cohesive  factor  that  ties  together 
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multiple  interaction  units  forming  an  instructional  unit 
dealing  with  that  particular  language  structure. 

The  main  organizing  principle  for  the  presentation  of 
the  single  lesson  from  each  of  the  "models-in-use"  was  its 
identifiable  lesson  phases  and  subphases .   A  lesson  phase, 
the  largest  unit  of  classroom  analysis,  consists  of  a  group 
of  sequences,  strings  of  instructional  units,  united  not  only 
by  theme  and/or  content  but  also  unified  by  distinct  social 
and  pedagogical  demands  on  the  participants  of  the  classroom. 
The  lesson  phases  of  each  "model-in-use"  are  presented 
chronologically,  as  they  occurred,  in  real  time,  accompanied 
by  analytical  comments  and  impressions. 

The  use  of  the  ethnographic  present  tense  during  the 
presentation  of  the  local  lessons  is  a  conscious  attempt  to 
bring  in  the  reader  as  an  active  classroom  participant 
observer  into  each  of  the  four  "models-in-use."   In  other 
words,  the  description  of  the  representative  lesson  is  seen 
through  the  point  of  view  of  students'  experience.   The 
description  of  the  individual  lessons  is  located  in  the 
broader  context  and  scope  of  the  research.   Therefore,  the 
detailed  narrative  of  the  single  class  period  has  been 
prefaced  by  a  short  introduction  to  the  site,  the  teacher, 
the  students,  and  the  text.   The  analysis  of  the  selected 
lesson  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  how  the  particular 
lesson  reflected  similar  patterns  and  significant 
variations/deviations  of  social  and  pedagogical  patterns  of 


interaction  found  in  other  lessons  observed  and  videotaped 

during  the  investigation. 

Model  I--Sra.  Tiessen's  Classroom 

General  Description:   The  Site,  the  Teacher,  the  Students, 
and  the  Text 

Youngtown,  a  neighboring  suburb  of  a  large  city  in  the 
northeast,  has  a  population  of  83,000,  including  a  large 
number  of  academic,  professional,  and  business  people  and  a 
smaller  number  of  blue  collar  workers. 

Youngtown  has  two  high  schools :   Youngtown  North  High 
School,  situated  in  the  north  side  of  the  city,  and  Youngtown 
South  High  School,  situated  in  the  south  side  of  the  city. 
Youngtown  North  High  School,  housed  in  a  modern  brick 
building,  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  with  a  population  of 
1,750  students.   About  82%  of  Youngtown  North  High  School 
graduates  attend  institutes  of  higher  education. 

The  teacher,  Sra.  Tiessen  (Ms.  Tiessen) ,  as  she  was 
called  by  her  students,  was  a  Spanish  teacher  in  her  mid-40s. 
She  has  taught  in  Youngtown  North  High  for  the  last  13  years. 
Even  though  foreign  language  courses  are  elective,  Sra. 
Tiessen  is  one  of  many  foreign  language  educators  in 
Youngtown  North  High  School's  considerably  large  language 
department.   Students  have  a  variety  of  languages  to  choose 
from  beside  Spanish,  including  French,  Italian,  German, 
Chinese,  Hebrew,  Russian,  and  Japanese. 

During  the  1993-1994  academic  year,  Sra.  Tiessen  taught 
five  Spanish  courses.   The  focus  of  the  investigation  was  one 
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of  her  two  Spanish  II  classrooms.   This  particular  Spanish  II 
class,  a  "Curriculum  I"  course,  met  four  times  a  week  at 
different  times  of  the  morning  for  a  period  of  50  minutes. 
"Curriculum  I"  courses  are  honor/accelerated  college 
preparatory  classes  for  students  with  demonstrated  superior 
learning  skills  in  a  specific  subject  area,  such  as  foreign 
language.   The  25  "Curriculum  I"  students  were  mostly  ninth 
graders,  freshmen,  who  had  previously  studied  2  years  of 
Spanish  in  middle  school .   A  few  students  in  the  class  were 
juniors  and  seniors  who  had  chosen  to  take  an  additional 
foreign  language.   Most  of  the  students  in  this  class  planned 
to  continue  their  studies  of  Spanish  III  during  the  next 
academic  year. 

Physically,  Sra.  Tiessen's  classroom  was  a  large, 
square,  well-lit  room  with  large  windows  on  one  side. 
Students '  desks  were  arranged  in  two  semicircles  in  the  shape 
of  two  parallel  horseshoes.   The  desks  faced  a  blackboard 
covering  most  of  the  front  wall.   Sra.  Tiessen's  smaller  desk 
was  in  the  center  of  the  horseshoe,  between  the  blackboard 
and  the  students'  desks.   A  larger  rectangular  desk,  covered 
with  papers,  books,  and  a  tape  recorder,  stood  in  the  right 
side  corner  of  the  room.   The  remaining  two  walls  in  the 
room,  that  is,  the  ones  without  either  windows  or  blackboard, 
were  covered  with  colorful  posters  depicting  scenes  from 
Spanish-speaking  countries . 
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Sra.  Tiessen  organized  her  teaching  content  according  to 
the  units/chapters  of  the  mandatory  textbook  utilized  in  all 
Spanish  II  classes  at  Youngtown  North  High  School.   During 
the  1993-1994  academic  year  Sra.  Tiessen  had  covered  12 
chapters  of  the  book,  that  is,  she  taught  a  little  more  than 
one  chapter  per  academic  month. 

The  textbook,  Pasos  v  Puentes  (Reynolds,  Rodriguez,  & 

Schoenfeld,  1992),  is  a  Spanish  II  high  school  textbook  based 

on  the  following  philosophy: 

The  Scott,  Foresman  Spanish  Program  is  carefully 
designed  to  guide  your  students  toward  functional 
communicative  proficiency  while  developing  a 
general  insight  into  how  languages  work.   The  goal 
is  to  equip  students 

*  to  function  in  a  Spanish-speaking  culture 

*  to  use  the  language  for  a  lifetime  of  personal 
enjoyment  and  enrichment 

*  to  appreciate  the  role  of  Hispanic  cultures  in  a 
global  context 

*  to  continue  expanding  their  communicative  proficiency 
for  further  education  or  for  the  workplace.  (Reynolds, 
Rodriguez  &  Schonfeld,  1992,  T6) 

Each  chapter  includes  a  cultural  prologue  in  English,  a 
dialogue  using  new  Spanish  vocabulary  in  context  and  new 
grammar  concepts,  new  vocabulary  in  pictures  followed  by 
exercises  and  dialogues,  and  new  grammar  concepts  followed  by 
exercises.   At  the  end  of  each  chapter  there  is  a 
"comprueba, "  a  self-test,  that  allows  students  to  keep  track 
of  their  progress . 

This  was  the  first  year  that  Sra.  Tiessen  used  this 
particular  text.   One  of  her  objectives  for  participating  in 
the  investigation  was  to  have  the  opportunity  to  reflect  on 
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the  different  ways  she  could  adapt  the  new  text  to  her 
teaching  style.   Another  principal  reason  Sra.  Tiessen  took 
part  in  the  investigation  was,  in  her  own  words,  "It  will 
give  me  the  chance  to  routinely  talk  with  a  native  Spanish 
speaker."   Even  though  Sra.  Tiessen  is  not  a  native  Spanish 
speaker,  she  utilized  Spanish  not  only  in  the  classroom  but 
also  when  she  greeted  and  conversed  with  students  and 
colleagues  in  the  hallway.   The  fact  that  the  students 
addressed  her  as  Sra.,  in  contrast  to  Ms.,  is  a  reflection  of 
the  importance  Sra.  Tiessen  placed  on  the  constant  use  of 
Spanish  during  the  school  day.   During  the  study,  Sra. 
Tiessen  took  every  opportunity  to  speak  Spanish  with  me  and 
to  share  any  doubts  she  encountered  about  her  usage  of  the 
Spanish  language . 

Sra.  Tiessen  is  a  respected  language  educator.   Several 
of  her  students  have  won  state  and  national  Spanish 
excellence  awards  in  the  National  Spanish  Exam.   Also,  when 
there  have  been  visitors  to  Youngtown  North  High  School,  they 
have  often  been  invited  by  the  principal  and/or  the  foreign 
language  department  coordinator  to  observe  one  of  Sra. 
Tiessen 's  classes. 

What  follows  is  the  description  of  one  randomly  selected 
lesson  from  Sra.  Tiessen ' s  Spanish  II,  Curriculum  I,  class. 
Table  5  represents  the  chronological  placement  of  the 
selected  lesson  in  the  context  of  the  investigation.   As 
illustrated  in  Table  5,  students  and  teachers  had  been  co- 
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constructing  the  culture  of  this  classroom  since  September. 

Therefore,  the  selected  class  reflects  interaction  patterns 

already  cemented  over  time. 

Social  and  Pedagogical  Processes  of  a 
Representative  Lesson 

Today  is  Monday,  April  11,  1993.   The  time  is  8:30  a.m. 
As  students  enter  Sra.  Tiessen's  classroom,  they  sit  at  their 
desks  and  converse  with  classmates  while  Sra.  Tiessen  stands 
behind  her  desk  checking  attendance  by  calling  students ' 
names  or  by  glancing  around  the  classroom  to  locate  students. 
Once  she  has  completed  attendance,  Sra.  Tiessen  announces, 
"Homework  out,  guys."   Sra.  Tiessen  circulates  and  stops  to 
check  if  each  student  has  completed  the  homework.   In  the 
meantime,  students  keep  talking  in  English  about  personal 
matters.   When  Sra.  Tiessen  has  reached  the  last  group  of 
students,  she  comments  with  them  about  her  weekend 
activities.   The  exchange  leads  to  a  brief,  humorous 
interaction  with  the  rest  of  the  class . 

What  is  being  accomplished  in  this  introductory  series 
of  interchanges  is  a  transition  between  what  has  occurred 
before  in  the  previous  class  and  a  fluid  entry  into  the 
social  interaction  of  the  setting;  that  is,  students  and 
teacher  are  establishing  a  friendly  frame  for  conversation 
that  will  follow.   Students  and  teachers  alike  use  the 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  each  others'  presence  in  today's 
class . 
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With  a  hearty  "  Buenos  dias"  (Good  morning)  in  Spanish 

to  the  whole  class,  Sra.  Tiessen  indicates  to  students  that 

the  official  lesson  is  beginning.   The  class,  in  unison, 

responds  to  Sra.  Tiessen' s  greeting  by  repeating,  "Buenos 

dias."   After  this  first  interaction  with  the  whole  class, 

Sra.  Tiessen  selects  an  individual  student,  Lorena,  calling 

on  her  by  name: 

T:   "Bueno,  Lorena,/  (Well,  Lorena, 

iQue  tal?"/  how  are  you?) 

sL:   "iBien  gracias,/  (Well  thank  you,) 

iY   usted?"/  (and  you?) 

T:   "Bien  gracias,  muy  bien, "/  (Well  thank  you,  very 

well, ) 

This  authentic  exchange  of  Spanish  greetings  sets  the  stage 

for  the  continued  use  of  Spanish  in  the  forthcoming 

conversational  phase,  Phase  II,  routinely  used  by  Sra. 

Tiessen  to  start  lessons.   Beginning  class  utilizing  Spanish 

as  a  tool  for  conveying  meaning  helps  students  and  teacher 

build  on  the  notion  that  learning  a  second  language  has 

concrete  communicative  purposes . 

The  greeting  interaction  is  followed  immediately  by  a 

personal  question: 

T:   "tQue  hiciste  este  fin  de    (What  did  you  do 
semana?"/  this  weekend?) 

A  total  of  seven  students  are  asked  the  same  question,  "What 

did  you  do  this  weekend?",  or  the  shorter  version,  "What  did 

you  do?"   While  two  students  answer  with  monosyllables  or 

one-word  sentences,  the  other  five  take  the  risk  and 
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opportunity  for  language  practice  by  opening  themselves  up  to 
further  questions  from  Sra.  Tiessen. 

Sra.  Tiessen' s  follow-up  questions  are  born  out  of 
students'  previous  answers,  as  in  following  example: 


T:   "iQue  hiciste,  Juana?"/ 

s J :   " Fui  de  compras " / 

T:   "iQue  compraste?"/ 
sj:   "Ropa"/ 

T:   "Ropa,  iQuien  pago?"/ 
sj:   "Mi  padre"/ 
T:   "Muy  bien, / 

mejor  iVerdad?/ 
iQue  prefieres, 
prefieres  pagar  o  que 
tu  padre  pague?"/ 
sJ:   "Prefiero  que  mi  padre 
paga ,  pague " / 
T:   "Pague,  se  dice  pague, 
muy  bien" / 


(What  did  you  do, 
Juana?) 

(I  went  shopping) 

(What  did  you  buy?) 

(Clothing) 

(Clothing,  who  paid?) 

(My  father) 

(Very  good, ) 

(better,  no?) 
what  do  you  prefer,  do 
you  prefer  to  pay  or  for 
your  father  to  pay?) 

(I  prefer  my  father  to 
pay) 

(Pay,  you  say  pay,  very 
well) 


In  this  manner,  Sra.  Tiessen  offers  students  willing  to  take 
risks  the  challenge  of  entering  into  a  spontaneous,  "real" 
conversational  exchange . 

During  an  interaction  of  Phase  II,  the  initial 
conversation,  Sra.  Tiessen  forces  a  student  to  clarify  his 
narrative : 
T: 

SZ: 


T 
sZ 

T 


SZ: 

T: 


"Bueno,  iQue  hiciste, 

Zacarias?" 
"Juigue  en  el  juego 

de  futbol"/ 
"iDe  futbol?"/ 
"Mi  equipo  tuvo " / 
"Ahhhhh"/ 
" Ayuda ,  ayuda ,  tuvo 

irregular ,  tuvo " / 
"Tuvo,  tuvo  ocho 

personas" / 
"Si"/ 


(Well,  what  did  you 
do,  Zacarias?) 

(I  played  in  the 
soccer  game) 

(Soccer?) 

(My  team  had) 


(Help,  help,  had, 
irregular,  had) 
(Had,  had  8  people) 

(Yes) 
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sZ :   "Y  el  otro  equipo  tuvo 
diecisiete  personas"/ 
[T  in  surprise  gesture 
17  to  8] 
T:   "iDiecisiete  a  ocho?"/ 
sZ :   "Si,  y,  ahhh,  mi  equipo 
gano " / 
T:   "Gano,  exactamente, 
bueno " / 


(And  the  other  team  had 
17  people) 


(Seventeen  to  eight?) 
( Yes ,  and  my  team  won ) 


(Won,  exactly,  good) 


sZ 

T 

sZ 

T 
sZ 

T 


"Pero  no  es  normal  tener   (But  it  isn't  normal  to 
diecisiete  personas"/     17  people) 


"Si"/ 

"^Diecisiete?   iOnce!"/ 

"Si,  once  sobre  el 

"pitch"/ 

"Bueno,  sobre  el  campo"/ 

"Si,  sobre  el  campo"/ 

"Ay,  y  los  otros  no 

estaban  jugando. 

Muy  bien,  ahora 

entiendo" / 


(Yes) 

(Seventeen?   Eleven!) 

(Yes,  11  on  the  field) 
(Well,  on  the  field) 
(Yes,  on  the  field) 
(And  the  others  weren't 
playing.   Very  well, 
now  I  understand, 
good) 


The  clarifying  questions  used  by  Sra.  Tiessen  during  the 
above  conversation,  lead  the  student  to  utilize  vital  skills 
needed  to  negotiate  meaning  in  the  target  language  (Ellis, 
1980;  Long  1980,  1983b;  Savignon,  1983,  Swain  1985). 
Negotiation  of  meaning  is  the  process  through  which  speakers 
modify  and/or  simplify  their  output  to  insure  the  listeners' 
comprehension  of  the  communication  messages.   In  the  above 
example,  Sra.  Tiessen  is  checking  her  comprehension  of  the 
student ' s  message  by  asking  him  to  expand  and  clarify  his 
answers . 

Besides  comprehension  checks,  Sra.  Tiessen  utilizes 
several  other  means  to  keep  the  on-going  flow  of  the 
conversation  during  Phase  II.   One  technique  is  by  reacting 
physically  and  orally  to  students'  talk: 


"Bueno,  Bernardo,  iQue 
hiciste?"/ 


(Well,  Bernardo,  what 
did  you  do?) 
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sB:   "Fui  en  Cyrano  de        (I  was  in  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac " /  Bergerac ) 

[T  raises  her  hand  in 
salute] 
T:   " ,Muy  bien,  muy  bien!!/"  (Very  good,  very  good!!) 
[T  applauds] 

(How  was  the  play?) 

(Good  or  bad) 


(Bad) 


(Well,  on  Saturday,  very 
good,  but  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday) 
(Thursday) 

(Is,  on  Thursday  it  is 
so,  so) 

(So,  so,  but  on  Saturday 
night,  it  was 
magnificent) 
(Yes) 

(Well,  very  good, 
congratulations ) 

In  the  above  exchange,  Sra.  Tiessen's  language  and  gestures 

include  congratulatory  speech  acts  in  reaction  to  the 

student's  statements,  letting  him  know  of  her  opinion  about 

and  interest  in  the  play  in  which  he  had  participated. 

Another  method  Sra.  Tiessen  uses  to  avoid  artificial 

interruptions  in  the  conversational  Phase  II  of  the  lesson  is 

the  avoidance  of  overtly  correcting  students'  lexical  and 

grammatical  mistakes.   Sra.  Tiessen  interrupts  students' 

discourse  primarily  when  they  make  a  specific  error  during 

the  conversation.   Today,  the  focus  of  error  correction  is 

the  preterite  (past)  conjugation  of  verbs: 


"iComo  fue  la  pieza?"/ 

SB: 

Ahhhh/ 

T: 

"iBuena  or  mala?"/ 

[T  makes  gesture  with 

one  hand,  then  the 

other] 

S?: 

"Mala"/ 

T/ss: 

" i  Noooo !!!!!/ 

[T  points  to  sB] 

T: 

"iComo  fue?"/ 

SB: 

"Bueno,  en  sabado,  muy 

bueno,  pero  en  martes 

v  verano " / 

T: 

" Jueves " / 

SB: 

"Es,  jueves  es  asi, 

asi"  / 

T: 

"Asi,  asi,  pero  el 

sabado  por  la  noche 

fue  magnifico"/ 

SB: 

"Si"/ 

T: 

"Bueno,  muy  bien, 

f elicitaciones " / 
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T:   "Bueno,  otra  persona,  (Well,  another 

Julieta,  dQue  person,  Julieta, 

hiciste?"/  what  did  you  do?) 

sJ:   "Nada"/  (Nothing) 

T:   "iNada?"/  (Nothing?) 

sJ:   "Fue  a  la  clase  de  (She  went  to  S.A.T. 

S.A.T.V  class) 
T:   "Ay  bueno,  a  la  clase  de   (Oh  well,  to  S.A.T. 

S.A.T./  class) 

pero  preterito,  (but  preterite)  (past 

yoooo  .  .  .  "/  tense),  Iiiiii  .  .  .) 

If  the  student  is  not  able  to  correct  the  verb  structure 

her/himself,  Sra.  Tiessen,  with  a  hand  movement,  signals  for 

the  class  as  a  whole  to  help  the  student  come  up  with  the 

correct  conjugation: 

sZ:   "Mi  equipo  tuvo " /  (My  team  had) 
T:   "Ahhhhh"/ 

"Ayuda,  ayuda,  tuvo  (Help,  help,  had, 
irregular,  tuvo"/         irregular,  had) 

sZ:   "Tuvo,  tuvo  ocho  (Had,  had  eight 
personas"/  people) 

As  we  see  in  the  excerpt  above  in  which  sZ  demonstrates  a 

grammatical  error  in  the  use  of  the  verb  tense,  Sra.  Tiessen 

summons  the  assistance  of  others  in  the  class.   Sra.  Tiessen 

is  the  one  that  decides  what  error  is  corrected,  but  the 

authority  for  knowing  belongs  to  all  students  in  the  class. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  participate  by  helping  correct 

classmates '  mistakes . 

When  students  insist  on  answering  partly  or  completely 

in  English,  Sra.  Tiessen  incorporates  the  necessary  Spanish 

words  or  phrases  in  her  feedback.   A  sample  of  this  expansive 

type  of  correction  procedure  is  found  in  the  interaction  with 

the  same  student: 
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sZ:   "Si,  once  sobre  el  (Yes,  11  on  the  field) 
"pitch"/ 

T:   "Bueno,  sobre  el  campo"/  (Well,  on  the  field) 

sZ:   "Si,  sobre  el  campo"/  (Yes,  on  the  field) 

According  to  many  language  acquisition  theorists,  the  above 

types  of  indirect  error  corrections  are  effective  in  helping 

students  become  aware  of  mistakes  without  increasing  their 

affective  filter,  their  self -consciousness,  that  might 

interfere  with  their  willingness  and  ability  to  use  the 

target  language  (Krashen  1982;  Walz,  1982). 

Even  though  a  couple  of  students  raise  their  hands 
volunteering  to  share  their  weekend  activities  with  the 
class,  Sra.  Tiessen  does  not  call  on  them.   Instead,  she 
says,  "Bueno,  ahora,  bastante"  (Well,  now,  that's  enough),  to 
let  students  know  that  this  segment  of  the  class,  the  initial 
daily  conversation  (Phase  II)  is  concluding.   Her  comment 
suggests  to  students  that  they  need  to  make  a  transition  now 
and  prepare  for  the  following  section  of  today's  lesson. 

Phase  II,  the  initial  conversation,  focusing  on  the 

communicative  functions  of  the  target  language,  established 

Spanish  as  a  "living  subject, "  learned  for  the  purpose  of 

communication  and  not  merely  to  be  memorized  for  a  quiz  or 

test.   The  conversation  was  based  on  students'  "real  life" 

experiences,  information  that  was  pertinent  to  them.   In  Sra. 

Tiessen ' s  words : 

Those  personal  questions  at  the  beginning  (of  the 
class);  this  is  real.   That's  probably  to  me  the 
realest  part  of  what  I  do,  because  that  is  just 
talking,  that's  having  a  conversation  with  someone. 
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In  a  subsequent  survey,  students  mentioned  the  initial 
conversation  at  the  beginning  of  the  class  as  useful  to  their 
acquisition  of  Spanish,  confirming  Sra.  Tiessen's 
impressions . 

As  a  social  process,  Phase  II,  a  conversational 
interaction  on  students'  background,  creates  a  personal  link 
between  Sra.  Tiessen  and  her  pupils.   However,  respecting 
students'  privacy,  Sra.  Tiessen  is  willing  to  give  students 
the  option  of  entering  or  not  entering  into  this  intimate 
exchange.   More  importantly,  annexing  a  piece  from  the 
students'  world  outside  of  the  classroom  into  the  academic 
context  of  the  classroom  contributes  to  making  the  learning 
of  Spanish  a  meaningful  experience. 

Saying  and  emphasizing  each  syllable  of  the  word,  "!Vo 
ca  bu  la  rio!"  (Vocabulary),  Sra.  Tiessen  indicates  to 
students  that  she  is  now  going  on  to  the  vocabulary  phase  of 
today's  lesson,  Phase  III.   The  vocabulary  segment  starts 
with  a  vocabulary  review  phase,  Phase  Ilia,  present  in  most 
of  the  observed  and  videotaped  lessons  from  "model-in-use  I .  " 
Today's  vocabulary  pertains  to  food  and  health,  the  thematic 
focus  of  the  unit  in  the  text  that  students  are  studying  at 
this  moment.   Sra.  Tiessen  starts  the  review  of  yesterday's 
vocabulary  by  asking  students, 

T:   "£Examencito?  .  ."/         (Quiz?) 

"Cerrad  los  libros"/        (Close  your  books) 

Sra.  Tiessen  expects  students  to  study  the  vocabulary 

presented  in  the  previous  lesson.   A  daily  oral  or  written 
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quiz  is  one  way  Sra.  Tiessen  makes  sure  students  routinely 

review  the  vocabulary  of  the  previous  lesson.   Even  though 

several  students  react  to  the  announcement  of  the  quiz, 

saying  no,  and  telling  Sra.  Tiessen  she  is  being  evil,  she 

ignores  their  complaints  and  starts  to  describe,  in  both 

words  and  hand  gestures,  a  vocabulary  word: 

T:   "Bueno,  dime,  fruta,  (Well,  tell  me,  a 

fruta,  verde,  asi,  fruit,  a  fruit, 

parte  grande,  parte  green,  part  big, 

parte  peqefio."/  part  small) 
[ss  raise  hands] 
[T  points  to  s] 

s:   "La  pera"/  (Pear) 

T:   "La  pera,  muy  bien"/  (Pear,  very  good) 

This  is  the  first  interaction  of  several  in  the  vocabulary 

phase  consisting  of  an  initiated  description/question/mimicry 

of  the  vocabulary  by  Sra.  Tiessen,  followed  by  her  calling  on 

a  student  with  her/his  hand  up,  succeeded  by  the  student's 

answer/s,  and  concluded  with  Sra.  Tiessen's  feedback. 

Sra.  Tiessen  uses  several  types  of  initiations  to  get 

students  to  articulate  the  Spanish  words  and  phrases  they 

have  learned  for  today's  class.   Among  them  are  the 

following:  giving  oral  descriptions  of  the  vocabulary,  such 

as  the  talk  about  the  pear  given  above,  acting  out  and/or 

mimicking  the  word  [for  example,  in  this  lesson  she  makes 

believe  she  is  stepping  on  a  scale  and  saying  in  a  horrified 

tone,  "!Ohhh,  que  horror!,  iQue  tengo  que  hacer?"   (Ohhhh! , 

what  a  horror,  what  do  I  have  to  do?)];  offering  the 

definition  and/or  the  antonym  of  the  word,  as  in  "Verbo, 

cuando  una  persona  no  vive"  (verb,  when  a  person  does  not 
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live) ;  saying  the  vocabulary  word  in  English,  such  as 
"special  of  the  day"  so  students  come  up  with  the  Spanish 
translation;  associating  words  with  known  information  as  in 
the  example,  "Otro  que  a  Popeye  le  encanta"  (Another 
vegetable  that  Popeye  loves)  ,-  and  linking  the  vocabulary  with 
previous  and/or  upcoming  classroom  activities,  for  instance, 
"Bueno,  y  el  legumbre  que  vamos  a  usar  el  viernes  para  el 
guacamole"  (Well,  and  the  vegetable  we  are  going  to  use  on 
Friday  for  the  guacamole) . 

There  are  also  several  types  of  feedback  comments  in 
evidence  during  the  vocabulary  review  phase  of  the  lesson, 
Phase  Ilia,  the  most  common  being  compliments  such  as  "muy 
bien"  (very  well) ,  "perfecto"   (perfect),  "casi,  casi" 
(almost),  "si"  (yes),  and  "bueno"  (good);  corrections  like 
"ayyy,  al  reves,  al  reves"  (the  reverse) ,  "ahh,  cuidado  con 
el  acento"   (ahh,  be  careful  with  the  accent),  and  "no"; 
group  repetitions  of  a  word  mispronounced  consecutively  by 
two  or  more  students,  for  instance,  "bueno,  clase,  repetid, 
las  espinacas"  (okay,  class,  repeat,  spinach) . 

Even  though  the  ordinary  IRF  pattern  of  interaction, 
consisting  of  a  teacher  initiation,  a  student  response,  and  a 
teacher's  feedback,  remains  in  place  throughout  the 
vocabulary  review,  Sra.  Tiessen  constructs  numerous 
variations  and  divergences  during  Phase  Ilia  of  the  lesson, 
the  vocabulary  review.   One  of  Sra.  Tiessen's  alterations  to 
the  IRF  model  is  the  integration  of  personal  questions  after 
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and/or  during  the  regular  pattern  of  interaction.   For 
instance,  occasionally,  after  a  student's  response,  Sra. 
Tiessen  will  ask  if  the  student  likes  and/or  dislikes  the 
aforementioned  food: 

T:   "Bueno,  ahora,  animal,     (Well,  now,  animal, 
bueno,  que  vive  en  el     well,  that  lives  in 
mar  que  tiene  manos       the  sea,  that  has 
grandes . " /  big  hands ) 

[T  makes  hand  gesture 
to  signify  claws] 
[ss  raise  hands] 
[T  calls  on  s] 

s:   "Langosta."/  (Lobster) 

T:   "Perfecto,  iTe  gusta  la    (Perfect,  do  you  like 
langosta?"/  lobster) 

s:   "No" 

Other  times,  Sra.  Tiessen  interrupts  the  one-to-one 
interaction  and  directs  survey  questions  about  likes  and/or 
dislikes  to  the  class  as  a  whole.   Students  know  when  Sra. 
Tiessen  expects  them  to  answer  as  a  group  because  she  raises 
both  her  hands,  indicating  that  students  are  expected  to  make 
a  choice  after  they  have  listened  to  her  question  or 
statement.   If  they  agree  with  the  choice,  students  raise 
their  hands;  if  they  do  not  agree  with  the  choice,  they  do 
not  raise  their  hands.   The  following  are  examples  of  these 
kind  of  questions:   "«:A  quien  le  gustan  los  mariscos?"  (Who 
likes  shellfish?)  followed  by  "iA  quien  no  le  gustan  los 
mariscos?"  (who  doesn't  like  shellfish?),  "iQuien  no  hace 
nunca  ejercicio?"  (Who  never  exercises?),  or  "dQuien  no  come 
cereal  para  el  desayuno?"  (Who  doesn't  eat  cereal  for 
breakfast) .   After  students  raise  their  hands  to  respond  to 
these  types  of  survey  questions,  Sra.  Tiessen  takes  the 
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opportunity  to  inquire  further  about  their  personal  habits . 
In  this  particular  lesson,  the  questions  deal  with  what  they 
usually  eat  for  breakfast  and  what  they  do  for  daily 
exercise: 


T:   "Bueno,  por  la  manana, 
iQue  comes?"/ 
[ss  raise  hands] 
[T  points  to  s] 
s:   "El  cereal"/ 
T:   "El  cereal,  muy  bien"/ 
"iQuien  no  come  el 
cereal?" / 
[ss  raise  hands] 
[T  points  to  s] 
"En  realidad,  iQue 
comes?"/ 
s:   "Ah?"/ 

"En  realidad,  iQue 
comes?" / 
"Bagel"/ 

"Bueno,  con  cafe  o  con 
leche?"/ 
"Con  leche"/ 


T: 


(Well,  what  do  you 
eat  in  the  morning?) 


(Cereal,  very  well) 
(Who  doesn  '  t  eat 
cereal?) 


(Really,  what  do  you 
eat?) 

(Really,  what  do  you 
eat?) 

(With  coffee  or  with 
milk?) 
(With  milk) 


In  addition,  Sra.  Tiessen  interjects  her  family's  and  her  own 

food  likes  and  dislikes  as  well  as  her  daily  exercise 

activity,  as  in  the  continuation  of  the  above  exchange: 

T:   "iQue  comes?"/  (What  do  you  eat?) 

s:   "Ahhh,  toast,  "tostado"/ 

T:   "Pan  tostado,  muy  bien"/    (Toast,  very  well) 

"Yo  tambien,  pan  tostado    (Me,  too,  toast  with 

con  cafe"/  coffee) 

[s  moves  head  in  negative 

gesture] 
T:   "iNo?"/ 
s:   "iCon  jugo?"/  (With  juice) 

Besides  offering  students  comprehensible  input  and 

output  of  the  target  language  (Krashen  1982;  Swain  1985), 

student  and  teacher  personal  statements  keep  the  classroom 

conversation  authentic,  while  helping  students  see  Sra. 
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Tiessen  as  an  individual  with  likes  and  dislikes  she  is 
willing  to  share  as  she  communicates  with  them  in  the  target 
language.   Students  are  not  only  expected  to  participate 
individually  in  the  conversation  but  also  as  part  of  the 
group  by  listening  not  only  to  the  teacher  but  also  to  each 
other . 

Even  though  the  location  of  authority  is  still  tilted  on 
the  side  of  Sra.  Tiessen  during  Phase  Ilia  as  she  is  the  one 
asking  the  questions  and  determining  who  has  the  opportunity 
to  share  knowledge,  knowledge  is  also  shared  by  the  students 
as  they  communicate  their  personal  preferences  and  listen  to 
their  peers'  and  teacher's  personal  preferences. 
Furthermore,  as  students  listen  to  each  other  speak  about 
their  likes  and  dislikes,  they  are  listening  not  only  to 
learn  discreet  words,  but  they  are  also  listening  to 
vocabulary  in  context.   That  is,  their  active  participation 
in  the  question  and  answer  vocabulary  review  segment  is  part 
of  learning  conversation  and  how  to  converse,  not  just 
learning  vocabulary  words.   In  addition,  yesterday's 
knowledge  and  skills  have  now  become  today's  resource  of 
learning  and  instruction.   Thus,  there  is  a  cycle  of  activity 
in  which  students  are  using  previously  acquired  language, 
overlapping  and  connecting  it  from  one  lesson  to  the  next. 

The  most  marked  interruption  of  the  interaction  pattern 
of  the  vocabulary  review,  Phase  Ilia,  appears  when  the  word 
"aguacate"  (avocado)  comes  up  during  the  vocabulary  review. 
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Sra.  Tiessen  links  the  vocabulary  word  to  the  previous  lesson 
as  well  as  to  an  upcoming  part  of  this  lesson,  the  recipe. 
The  activity  concerning  the  recipe  had  started  on  Friday, 
April  8th 's  lesson  when  Sra.  Tiessen  had  organized  students 
in  small  groups,  had  given  each  group  a  copy  of  a  recipe  for 
guacamole,  and  had  asked  students  to  decide  in  their  group 
who  would  be  responsible  for  bringing  each  of  the  indicated 
ingredients  and  utensils  to  make  the  recipe  in  class  the 
following  Friday,  April  15th.   In  other  words,  the  recipe 
was  present  throughout  a  week  of  classes,  from  April  8th  to 
April  15th.   Sra.  Tiessen  takes  advantage  of  the  word, 
"aguacate"  (avocado) ,  a  vocabulary  word  that  is  in  the 
recipe,  to  ask  who  is  in  charge  of  bringing  the  avocados  for 
the  guacamole  and  to  remind  students  not  to  place  them  in  the 
refrigerator: 

T:   "Bueno,  £quien  compro  los  (Well,  who  bought 

aguacates?"/  the  avocados?) 

[T  raises  hand] 

[3  ss  raise  hands] 

[T  points  to  s] 

T:   VY  donde  estan,  en  este  (And  where  are  they,  at 

momento,  donde  estan?"/    this  moment  where  are 

they? ) 

s:   "En  el  pantry"/  (In  the  pantry) 

T:   "Bueno,  muy  bien"/  (Okay,  very  well) 

"No  la  pongas  en  el  (No,  don't  put  it  in  the 

ref rigerador " /  refrigerator ) 

Sra.  Tiessen  talks  to  two  additional  students  in  charge  of 
buying  the  avocados  making  sure  that  they  have  not  placed  the 
avocados  in  the  refrigerator.   The  reference  to  what  will  be 
occurring  during  Phase  VII  of  the  lesson  constructs  a  common 
thread  between  instructional  interactions. 
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Sra.  Tiessen  reviews  vocabulary  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways  that  keeps  students  focused  and  interested.   Utilizing  a 
framework  that  brings  vocabulary  into  the  context  of  personal 
and  survey  questions  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  use 
language  in  communicative  and  meaningful  exchanges,  similar 
to  those  of  Phase  II,  the  personal  conversation.   This  link 
suggests  that  the  lesson  phases  are  not  discrete  "events." 
Rather  students  in  this  segment,  Phase  Ilia,  described  as 
"vocabulary  review, "  are  also  engaged  in  meaningful 
conversation  that  builds  from  and  is  similar  to  the  "personal 
conversation"  held  in  the  opening  segment  of  the  lesson.   As 
in  Phase  II,  the  "personal  conversation, "  the  polls  about 
food  preferences  not  only  invite  the  practice  of  vocabulary 
in  context  but  also  shift  the  introduction  of  personal 
preferences  to  a  new  context,  that  of  connecting  students  and 
teacher  to  the  "real  life"  outside  of  the  academic  classroom. 

The  vocabulary  review  is  the  foundation  to  build  up  the 

students '  word  banks .   Now  students  are  ready  for  the 

presentation  of  new  vocabulary  words,  Phase  nib: 

T:   "Bueno,  en  este  momento  (Well,  in  this 

abrir  los  libros  a  la  moment  open  the  books  to 

pagina  trescientos" /  page  300.   There  is 

"No  hay  mucho,  pocas  not  a  lot,  few  words, 

palabras,  pocas"/  a  few) 

Once  students  open  their  textbooks,  Sra.  Tiessen  asks  them  to 

look  at  the  vocabulary  and  repeat,  in  unison,  the  words  she 

models.   Sra.  Tiessen  says  the  new  word,  and  the  students 

repeat  it.   The  choral  repetition  takes  place  twice  for  each 
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word.   Because  the  translation  of  the  new  vocabulary  is  in 
the  textbook,  Sra.  Tiessen  is  able  to  avoid  using  English  to 
communicate  meaning.   This  allows  students  to  concentrate  on 
the  sound  and  pronunciation  of  the  words  with  their  ears, 
while  their  eyes  see  the  English  meaning  and  the  Spanish 
spelling.   In  addition,  by  utilizing  choral  repetition  of  the 
new  vocabulary,  students,  in  a  nonthreatening  manner,  are 
able  to  take  risks  saying  the  new  words  without  danger  of 
embarrassment  that  might  come  to  a  solitary  speaker  if  an 
error  occurs . 

Phase  Illb  is  a  routine  segment  found  in  most  of  the 
lessons  observed  and  videotaped  from  Model  I.   From  their 
experience  of  previous  lessons,  students  know  that  they  are 
responsible  for  knowing  the  correct  use  and  pronunciation  of 
the  new  vocabulary  for  the  next  class  period.   This 
illustrates  the  constant  interplay  between  new  vocabulary  and 
old  vocabulary.   In  other  words,  today's  new  vocabulary  is 
the  basis  for  the  vocabulary  review  of  the  upcoming  lesson. 

The  vocabulary  phase  of  the  lesson  continues  with  Phase 

IIIc,  the  practice  of  new  and  old  vocabulary  in  context: 

T:   "Bueno,  ahora,  bueno,  en  (Well,  now,  well  in 

en  el  paguete,  en  el  the  packet,  in  the 

el  paquete,  en  la  packet,  on  page 

pagina  cinco,  cinco  .  .  .  five,  five  .  .  . 

Bueno,  ahora  en  la  pagina  Well,  now  on  page 

cinco/  five) 

vamos  a  hacer  dos  (We  are  going  to  do  two 

ejercicios  con  la  cinta/  two  exercises  with  the 

tape) 

Estamos  en  el  laboratorio  (We  are  in  the  language 

de  lenguas/  lab) 
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En  la  pagina  (On  page  five,  I  said  on 
cinco,  yo  dije  cinco/       page  five) 

Bueno,  ahora,  una  dieta  (Well,  now,  a 

sana."/  healthy  diet) 

Today,  to  practice  new  and  old  vocabulary,  Sra.  Tiessen  uses 

two  audio-tape  exercises  that  accompany  the  textbook 

(Appendix  H) .   The  worksheet  Sra.  Tiessen  is  referring  to  are 

in  a  packet  handed  out  in  a  previous  lesson.   This  packet 

consists  of  teacher-chosen  writing  exercises  from  the 

workbook  and  an  audio-tape  manual  that  accompany  each  chapter 

of  the  text . 

The  first  of  the  two  exercises  is  described  by  the  voice 

on  the  tape  as  follows: 

Tape:   .  .  .  Una  dieta  sana.   How  well  do  you  know  which 
food  is  good  for  you?   Listen  to  the  name  of  each 
food.   If  it  is  good  for  you,  write  it  down.   If 
it  is  not  very  healthful,  leave  the  space  blank. 

As  students  listen  to  the  directions  via  the  tape  recorder, 

one  student  asks,  "Healthful?"   Sra.  Tiessen,  with  a  gesture, 

makes  it  clear  that  there  are  no  questions  allowed  while 

listening  to  the  tape.   The  worksheet  exercise  consists  of  14 

separate  blank  lines  where  students  are  to  write  down  the 

name  of  the  food  they  hear  followed  by  their  opinion  of 

whether  it  is  healthy  or  unhealthy.   It  is  a  complex  exercise 

for  students.   Not  only  do  they  have  to  know  the  meaning  and 

correct  spelling  of  the  Spanish  word,  but,  in  addition,  in  a 

few  seconds  they  also  need  to  decide  if  the  food  item  is 

"good"  for  them. 
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The  only  sound  in  the  class  is  the  voice  on  the  tape 

naming  each  food  twice  in  a  row,  with  a  short  pause  between 

different  words.   Students  listen  and  write.   Sra.  Tiessen 

circulates  around  the  classroom  looking  at  the  students ' 

answers  until  the  exercise  is  over.   She  then  turns  off  the 

tape  recorder  and  stands  in  back  of  her  desk,  leaning  forward 

on  her  hands . 

T:   "Bueno,  ahora  por  favor,     (Well,  now  please, 

numero  uno,  voluntario"/    number  one,  volunteer) 

This  is  the  indication  for  students  to  raise  their  hands  and 

share  their  answers .   The  purpose  is  to  make  sure  that  all 

students  have  done  the  exercise  correctly.   For  students, 

the  purpose  is  to  check  their  papers  in  an  item-by-item 

fashion : 


T 
sG 

T 
sG 

T 


"German"/  (German) 

"Las  uvas"/  (Grapes) 

"Bueno,  iSano  o  no?"/  (Well,  healthy  or  not?) 

"Si"/  (Yes) 

"Muy  sano,  muy  bien"/  (Very  healthy,  very 


well) 

In  the  first  interaction  of  the  correction  segment,  Sra. 
Tiessen  does  not  respond  to  an  error  the  student  makes  in  the 
agreement  of  gender  (masculine/feminine)  and  number 
(plural/singular)  between  the  noun,  "uvas"  (grapes) ,  and  the 
adjective  "sano/sanas"  (healthy),  as  illustrated  above. 
However,  after  the  second  student  makes  the  correct  agreement 
between  "pina"  (pineapple)  and  "sana"  (healthy),  this 
agreement  becomes  part  of  the  expected  response.   Students 
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are  now  corrected,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  Sra.  Tiessen  if 

they  do  not  use  the  proper  gender  and  number  agreement : 

T:   "Niimero  trece"/  (Number  13) 

[ss  raise  hands] 
[T  looks  at  s] 
s:   "Los  esparragos"/  (Asparagus) 

T:   "iSi?"/  (Yes?) 

s:   "Son  sanas"/  (They  are  healthy, 

feminine /plural ) 
T:   "Son  sanos,  muy  bien"/     (They  are  healthy, 

masculine/plural) 

By  the  time  the  class  is  correcting  the  last  item  on  the 

worksheet,  students  are  saying  the  name  of  the  food 

immediately  followed  by  the  adjective  healthy  or  unhealthy 

with  the  correct  agreement: 

T:   "Catorce,  Luis"/  (Fourteen,  Luis) 

s:   "La  toronja,  sana"/        (Grapefruit,  healthy, 

feminine  /  s  ingular ) 
T:   "Es  sana"  (It's  healthy) 

This  exercise  helps  students  make  the  connection  between 
sound  and  print.   Sra.  Tiessen  takes  it  a  step  further  during 
the  group  correction  by  asking  students  indirectly,  through 
modeling,  to  make  agreement  between  the  vocabulary  word  with 
the  adjective  for  healthy,  thus  helping  students  review  a 
structure  that  is  usually  difficult  for  native  English 
speakers . 

After  going  over  the  exercise,  Sra.  Tiessen  immediately 

tells  the  students  that  they  are  going  to  do  another 

listening  activity.   The  voice  on  the  tape  resumes: 

Tape:  .  .  .  En  el  mar  o  en  la  tierra,  where  are  these 
foods  found?  Listen  and  write  the  name  of  each 
food  under  the  correct  heading. 
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This  listening  activity  consists  of  two  columns,  one  headed 
by  the  words  "En  el  mar"  (In  the  sea),  the  other  by  the  words 
"En  la  tierra"  (On  land) .   Students  choose  to  write  down  the 
name  of  the  food  they  hear  beneath  either  of  the  two  columns, 
depending  on  where  the  food  item  originates,  land  or  sea. 
The  same  type  of  complexity  found  in  the  first  exercise  is 
also  found  in  this  exercise.   That  is,  students  not  only  have 
to  know  the  meaning  and  correct  spelling  of  the  Spanish  word, 
but,  in  addition,  in  a  few  seconds  they  also  have  to  decide 
where  these  foods  are  found. 

Once  again,  while  the  tape  is  on,  the  only  sound  in  the 
class  is  the  voice  on  the  tape  naming  each  food  twice  in  a 
row  with  short  pauses  between  the  different  words.   Students 
listen  and  write.   Sra.  Tiessen  circulates  around  the 
classroom  looking  at  students'  answers  until  the  exercise  is 
over.   She  then  goes  to  turn  off  the  tape  recorder.   Using 
the  same  words  as  before,  Sra.  Tiessen  asks  for  a  volunteer 
to  list  the  foods  found  in  the  sea,  followed  by  asking  for 
another  volunteer  to  name  the  foods  found  on  land. 

Pedagogical ly,  the  use  of  the  audiotape  exercises 
offered  students  the  opportunity  to  hear  a  Spanish  voice 
other  than  that  of  Sra.  Tiessen.   At  the  same  time,  by 
listening  and  writing  down  the  vocabulary  word,  students  made 
an  oral /visual  connection  that  might  help  cement  the  new 
information.   The  group  correction  brings  in  the  speaking 
skill,  offering  students  additional  and  diverse  opportunities 
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to  practice  the  vocabulary.   As  in  previous  vocabulary 
phases,  there  is  more  than  just  learning  individual  words  in 
this  practice  phase.   Students  are  also  using  higher  level 
thinking  skills  such  as  grouping  in  the  target  language.   By 
coming  together  as  a  group  to  correct  the  exercise  orally, 
students  were  given  an  opportunity  to  clarify  questions  or 
doubts  during  this  segment.   The  social  process  of  Phase  IIIc 
of  the  vocabulary  phase  was  clear  to  students .   They  were 
aware  that  while  the  tape  was  on,  they  were  expected  to  be 
quiet.   When  one  student  interrupted,  Sra.  Tiessen  firmly 
reminded  her  that  this  was  not  acceptable. 

While  a  student  finishes  saying  the  answers  to  the  last 
audiotape  section,  Sra.  Tiessen  turns  around  and  picks  up  a 
group  of  large,  rectangular  flash  cards  from  her  desk  and 
asks  the  class  as  a  group,  "Okay,  what  grammar  are  we  working 
on  right  now?"   Various  students  answer  at  almost  the  same 
time:   "Commands,"  or  "Usted"  (formal  you).   This  interaction 
assists  students  in  shifting  their  mental  schema  from 
vocabulary  to  grammar,  from  Phase  III  to  Phase  IV,  of  the 
lesson,  and  to  advise  them  that  the  focus  is  now  on  language 
structure  rather  than  on  language  meaning. 

During  Phase  IVa,  a  routine  segment  present  in  the 
remaining  lessons  observed  and  videotaped  from  "model-in-use 
I,  "  Sra.  Tiessen  shows  the  class  a  flash  card  with  the 
infinitive  of  the  verb  "ir"  (to  go)  and  asks  individual 
students  to  say  the  diverse  forms  of  familiar  commands: 
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"Mandato  afirmativo  con  tu, "  (affirmative  command  with  the 
informal  you) ;  "mandato  negativo  con  tu, "  (negative  command 
with  the  informal  you) ;  and  "mandato  formal  afirmativo, " 
(formal  affirmative  command) .   These  interactions  bring  forth 
students'  previous  knowledge  of  grammatical  command 
structures,  helping  them  connect  prior  information  to  new 
structures.   Furthermore,  what  is  being  established  in  these 
brief  interactions  is  the  importance  of  the  constructive 
process  of  language  learning.   That  is,  previous  knowledge  is 
a  vital  and  needed  foundation  for  understanding  and  building 
on  upcoming  grammatical  structures .   Students  might  not 
appreciate  the  significance  and  importance  that  the  known 
plays  in  the  comprehension  of  the  unknown  until  later,  when 
the  learning  process  finally  unfolds. 

The  formal  affirmative  command,  the  structure  most 
recently  introduced,  now  becomes  the  focus  of  drill-like 
interactions  between  Sra.  Tiessen  and  individual  students: 

[T  changes  flash  card] 

[ss  raise  hands] 

[T  points  at  s] 
s:   "Busque"/  (Look  for) 

T:   "Perfecto" /  (Perfect) 

[T  changes  flash  card] 

[ss  raise  hands] 

[T  points  at  s] 
s:   "Escoja"/  (Choose) 

T:   "Bueno"/  (Good) 

The  drills  consist  of  a  teacher  initiation,  Sra.  Tiessen 

showing  the  class  a  flashcard  of  the  infinitive  form  of  a 

verb,  followed  by  students  raising  their  hands  volunteering 

to  answer  and  Sra.  Tiessen  selecting  a  student;  a  student 
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response  of  the  affirmative  command  form  of  the  verb;  and  a 
teacher  feedback.   Sra.  Tiessen's  feedback  comments  range 
from  perfect,  very  good,  to  good.   When  a  student  makes  a 
mistake,  Sra.  Tiessen  asks  her/him  to  "repite"  (repeat) .   If 
the  student's  answer  is  close  but  still  not  correct,  Sra. 
Tiessen  offers  the  student  a  "casi,  casi"  (almost)  and  gives 
him/her  a  third  opportunity  to  reach  the  correct  response. 

After  asking  individual  students,  Sra.  Tiessen  invites 
all  students  to  chime  in:   "Bueno  clase,  todos  juntos"  (Well 
class,  altogether) .   The  choral  drill  sequence  is  similar  to 
the  above  drill  model.   The  variation  occurs  when  Sra. 
Tiessen  hears  students  using  the  incorrect  formal  command 
verb  form: 

[T  changes  flash  card] 


ss 
T 

ss 
T 


"Traiga"/  (Bring) 

"iComo?"/  (What?) 

"Traiga"/  (Bring) 

"Muy  bien"  (Very  good) 


The  use  of  the  question  word  "iComo?"  (What)  instead  of  the 
command  "Repite"  (Repeat)  is  now  the  cue  for  the  class  to 
repeat  the  formal  command  structure.   After  eight  similar 
interactions,  Sra.  Tiessen  accelerates  the  rhythm  of  the 
drills,  omitting  both  the  repetition  and  the  feedback 
sections: 

[T  changes  flash  card] 
ss:    "Abra"/  (Open) 

[T  changes  flash  card] 
ss:    "Pierda"  (Loose) 

The  amount  and  variety  of  drills  are  Sra.  Tiessen's  efforts 

to  offer  students  several  chances  to  participate  in  the 
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review  and  practice  of  the  formal  affirmative  command  form. 

It  is  also  a  way  for  Sra.  Tiessen  and  the  students  to  assess 

their  mastery  of  this  particular  grammatical  structure. 

Paralleling  the  vocabulary  review  phase,  Phase  Ila,  Sra. 

Tiessen  recycles  yesterday's  grammar  structure  into  today's 

grammar  review,  Phase  Ilia. 

Next,  Sra.  Tiessen  utilizes  the  homework  to  continue  the 

practice  of  the  command  forms : 

T:   "Bueno,  ahora  la  tarea    (Well,  now  the  homework 

en  el  libro  ...  in  the  book  .  .  .  page 

pagina  trescientos  314  .  .  . 
catorce  .  .  . / 

Vamos  a  mirarla  en  Let ' s  look  at  it  in 

pare j as  de  dos  partners  of  two 

de  dos  personas  .  .  ."/    people) 

Sra.  Tiessen  pairs  students.   Students  noisily  turn  to  their 

assigned  partners  and  start  to  exchange  the  answers  from  the 

homework  on  formal  affirmative  commands .   To  be  able  to 

capture  the  discourse  occurring  in  the  small  groups,  the 

observation  is  now  focused  on  one  pair  of  students .   This 

particular  pair  of  students  takes  turns  reading  the  answers 

to  the  textbook  exercises  from  their  handwritten  sheets  of 

paper : 

sA:  Prepare  la  mayonesa,  por  favor/ 

sB:  Lave  las  cacerolas,  por  favor/ 

sA:  Desenchufe  la  tostadora,  por  favor/ 

sB:  Llame  a  la  cajera,  por  favor/ 

sA:  Descanse  un  poco.  por  favor/ 

sB:  Conteste  el  telefono,  por  favor/ 

sA:  Limpie  los  camarones,  por  favor/ 

sB:  Probe  este  aguacate,  por  favor/ 

sA:  Calente,  caliente  las  espinacas,  por  favor/ 
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The  students  do  not  pause  at  the  end  of  the  first  exercise 
but  go  right  on  reading  the  second  one. 


SB 
sA 
sB 
SA 
sB 
sA 
sB 
sA 


Be,  abra  las  ventanas/ 
Escriba  otra/ 
Lea  los  precios  otra  vez/ 
Coma  mas  tarde/ 
Suba  la  escalera/ 
Corra  al  correo/ 
Devuelva  este  paquete/ 
Encenda  esa  lampara/ 


As  Sra.  Tiessen  has  given  no  further  directions,  these  two 
students  neither  correct  each  other's  mistakes  nor  look  at 
each  other's  papers.   In  addition,  they  do  not  choose  to  read 
the  complete  sentences  in  the  second  exercise  that  might  have 
placed  the  command  structures  they  are  learning  in  a 
communicative  context .   From  the  discourse  occurring  between 
this  particular  duo,  there  is  no  way  to  discern  what  is  being 
accomplished  pedagogically,  other  than  students  are  reading 
in  Spanish.   In  other  words,  this  pair  of  students  does  not 
take  the  opportunity  to  learn  from  each  other's  knowledge 
and/or  mistakes . 

Sra.  Tiessen  circulates  throughout  the  room.   She  walks 
around  in  between  the  two  parallel  line  of  desks,  stopping  to 
make  sure  that  students  are  saying  and  spelling  the  command 
forms  correctly.   As  she  listens,  she  tries  to  discern  the 
most  common  mistakes  students  make  on  their  work.   In  other 
words,  Sra.  Tiessen  is  targeting  the  particular  command  forms 
of  verbs  that  students  are  finding  difficult. 

When  students  start  speaking  English,  Sra.  Tiessen, 
still  standing  in  between  the  two  rows  of  students  says, 
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"Okay,  parar ,  alright"  (Okay,  stop) ,  "Shhhhh,  silencio" 

(Silence) .   Students  stop  speaking  and  listen  to  Sra. 

Tiessen: 

T:   "Hay  tres  que  son  (There  are  three  that 

dificiles/  are  difficult) 

que  son  verbos  con  (That  are  verbs  with 

cambio/  change) 

En  parte  A,  numero  once,  (In  part  A,  number  11, 

probar  es  el  verbo,  try  is  the  verb,  what 

iCual  es  el  mandato?"/  is  the  command?) 

In  other  words,  Sra.  Tiessen  has  concluded  that  students  were 

having  problems  with  the  formal  command  form  of  two  verbs 

with  stem  changes  and  the  irregular  form  of  a  third  verb.   To 

make  sure  students  focus  on  these  three  verbs,  Sra.  Tiessen 

reviews  them  by  asking  volunteers  to  say  the  correct  command 

of  the  verbs  "probar"  (to  try) ,  "calentar"  (to  warm  up) ,  and 

"sonreir"  (to  smile) .   She  asks  the  first  two  volunteer 

students  to  repeat  the  correct  affirmative  command  of 

"probar"  and  "calentar."    Sra.  Tiessen  emphasizes  that  the 

formal  command  form  of  sonreir  is  very  irregular.   When  the 

student  volunteering  to  answer  the  command  form  of  "sonreir" 

says  "sonrie"  (smile) ,  which  is  the  informal  command,  instead 

of  "sonria, "  the  formal,  Sra.  Tiessen  repeats  "sonrie"  and 

starts  to  spell  the  word  before  she  becomes  aware  that  the 

correct  form  is  not  "sonrie"  but  "sonria."   She  repeats 

"sonria"  twice  more  and  finishes  by  emphasizing,  once  again, 

its  irregularity.   Some  students  still  look  puzzled,  so  she 

writes  S  0  N  R  I  A  on  the  blackboard.   Students  make  sounds 

indicating  that  they  now  understand. 
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By  making  the  homework  an  integral  part  of  the  lesson, 
Sra.  Tiessen  established  the  connection  between  work  students 
do  outside  and  inside  the  class . 

Having  completed  the  homework  review,  Sra.  Tiessen  moves 

to  the  front  of  the  room  and  starts  Phase  IVc,  the 

introduction  of  new  grammar. 

T:   "...  Bueno,  ahora,        (.  .  .  Well,  now 

tenemos  que  discutir.       We  have  to  discuss. 
Bueno,  tii,  usted,  Well,  you,  formal 

usted,  iQue  falta?"/        formal  you,  what  is 

missing?) 

Setting  up  a  framework  by  listing  the  command  forms  familiar 

to  students,  Sra.  Tiessen  asks  students  to  think  about  the 

one  command  form  they  have  not  studied  yet.   Students  guess 

right  away  that  the  "ustedes"  (plural  you)  form  is  the 

missing  command.   In  a  humorous  tone,  Sra.  Tiessen  tells  her 

students  that  the  "ustedes"  imperative  form  "es  muy  dificil" 

(it's  very  difficult).   Using  the  same  flashcards  she  has 

used  to  review  the  previous  commands,  Sra.  Tiessen  recites  a 

list  of  verbs  in  the  plural  command  form: 

T:   "Vayan  ustedes,  abran      (Go,  open,  come 
ustedes,  vuelvan  back) 

ustedes,  etc . "/ 

She  finishes  the  list  by  asking  students  to  voice  the  rule 

according  to  the  examples  she  has  just  given.   In  other 

words,  instead  of  simply  transmitting  the  grammatical  rule  to 

students,  Sra.  Tiessen  offers  the  following  deductive 

explanation: 

T:   "What  are  we  doing?"/ 
ss:   "Adding  an  n"/ 
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ss:   "n"/ 
T:   "Adding  an  n,  that  is  all 
we  are  doing,  that  is  all 
there  is  to  it"/ 
"Okay,  repetid,  traigan"/    (repeat,  bring) 

This  presentation  offers  students  the  opportunity  to 

construct  knowledge  about  generalizations  of  language.   In 

contrast  to  memorizing  the  grammatical  rules,  according  to 

Shrum  and  Glisan  (1994),  the  technique  of  presenting  examples 

so  students  can  infer  the  underlying  grammatical  structures 

and  co-construct  them  with  the  teacher  is  effective  for 

understanding  how  the  target  language  works. 

Students,  in  unison,  repeat  the  "ustedes"  commands 

modeled  by  Sra.  Tiessen.   At  first,  Sra.  Tiessen  models  and 

students  repeat  the  commands  twice,  but  there  is  a  quick 

switch  to  modeling  and  repeating  the  commands  of  verbs  on  the 

flash  cards  only  once: 


T 
ss 

[T  changes 
"Esten"/ 
"Esten"/ 

flash  card] 

(Be) 

T 

"Esten"/ 

:-;  s 

"Esten"/ 

T 
ss 

[T  changes 
"Den"/ 
"Den"/ 

f lashcard] 

(Give) 

T 
ss 

[T  changes 
" Vayan " / 
"Vayan" / 

f lashcard] 

(Go) 

With  the  words  "Bueno,  voluntario"  (Well,  volunteer),  Sra. 

Tiessen' s  f lashcard  drills  are  now  being  targeted  at 

individual  volunteers.   The  drill  pattern  changes  to  include 

Sra.  Tiessen' s  feedback  and  at  times  the  student's  name: 

[T  changes  flashcard] 
[ss  raise  hands] 
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s: 

T: 


[T  snaps  and  points  to  s] 
"Sea"/ 
"Perfecto" / 

[T  changes  flashcard] 

[ss  raise  hands] 

[T  point  to  s] 
"Almuercen" / 
"Perfecto" / 

[T  changes  flashcard] 

[ss  raise  hands] 

[T  points  to  s] 
" German " / 
"Den"/ 
"Muy  bien"/ 


(Be) 
(Perfect) 


( Have  lunch ) 
(Perfect) 


(Give) 
(Very  good) 


The  interactions  become  more  and  more  rapid  until  Sra. 
Tiessen  places  the  flashcards  back  on  her  desk.   Phase  IVb  of 
the  lesson,  the  introduction  of  new  grammar,  has  concluded. 

These  rapid  drills  force  students  to  verbalize  the  new 
rules  of  the  grammar  structure  they  have  just  learned.   Once 
again,  by  giving  the  students  the  chance  first  to  vocalize 
the  new  command  form  as  a  group  before  asking  them  to  do  it 
individually,  lowers  students'  effectively  filter  (Krashen, 
1982) .   In  other  words,  this  format  creates  a  nonthreatening 
environment  for  students  to  take  risks  and  make  mistakes. 

Following  the  drills,  Sra.  Tiessen  announces  in  English 
that  there  will  be  a  quiz  on  Wednesday.   Students  protest 
with  various  comments  such  as  "oh,  no"  or  "not  on  Wednesday, " 
to  which  Sra.  Tiessen  responds: 


T:   "Bueno,  £Por  que  no?/ 
Manana,  prefieren 
manana,  ah  bueno/ 


(Well,  why  not, 
(Tomorrow,  do  you 
prefer  tomorrow) 


Even  though  students  keep  attempting  to  convince  her,  Sra. 
Tiessen  goes  on  to  list  orally  the  content  she  expects 
students  to  master  by  the  day  after  tomorrow: 
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T:   You  have  done  everything  that  is  on  the  quiz, 
piece  of  cake,  all  the  vocab,  the  first 
section  of  vocab  and  the  usted,  ustedes 
commands,  that's  it  folks,  piece  of  cake,  no 
problem. 

In  contrast  to  previous  phases,  during  Phase  V,  the 

announcement  of  the  quiz,  Sra.  Tiessen  speaks  in  English,  an 

indication  to  students  that  this  information  is  important. 

Sra.  Tiessen 's  use  of  English  is  a  reflection  of  her  concern 

that  all  students  be  informed  of  the  content  that  will  be  on 

the  quiz.   By  sharing  with  students  the  specific  content  of 

the  quiz  and  making  the  statement  that  the  quiz  is  "a  piece 

of  cake, "  Sra.  Tiessen  communicates  that  she  anticipates 

students  will  succeed.   The  atmosphere  being  constructed  in 

this  phase,  as  well  as  in  the  review  of  vocabulary,  phase 

Ilia,  and  the  grammar  practice,  phase  IVb,  is  that  of  high 

expectations  for  students'  responsibility  and  learning.   In 

all  these  phases  students  know  they  need  to  study  vocabulary 

and  do  their  written  homework  daily  and  also  study  for 

quizzes  to  succeed  in  this  course. 

While  students  are  still  talking  about  the  quiz,  Sra. 

Tiessen  moves  to  the  front  desk  where  the  tape  recorder  is 

located  and  tells  students  that  they  will  be  listening  to  a 

taped  dialogue.   The  taped  dialogue  is  written  up  in  their 

textbook,  so  Sra.  Tiessen  emphasizes  that  they  are  not  going 

to  look  at  it  but  only  listen  to  it.   The  class  is  silent  but 

for  the  two  voices  from  the  tape  recorder,  one  female  and  one 
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male,  talking  in  a  school  cafeteria  about  their  food 
preferences . 

After  listening  to  the  dialogue  once,  Sra.  Tiessen  turns 
off  the  audio-tape  and  asks  students  comprehension  questions 
related  to  the  taped  exchange.   The  questions  are  in  English, 
indicating  to  students  that  the  focus  of  the  upcoming 
question/answer  interactions  is  the  general  understanding  of 
the  content  rather  than  the  Spanish  language  forms  in  the 
dialogue.   Sra.  Tiessen  calls  on  students  by  name  and  does 
not  ask  for  volunteers.   Students  answer  mostly  in  English. 
When  they  do  not  know  the  answer,  Sra.  Tiessen  immediately 
turns  to  another  student,  without  repeating  the  question: 


T:   "Zacarias,  what  does  the 
girl  normally  eat?/ 
sZ:   "Frutas"/  ( 

T:   "Where  does  she  get  them, 
Olga?/ 
sO:   "MhhhhhhhhhV 

T:   "German"/ 
sG:   "She  bring  them  from  home"/ 
T:   "She  bring  them  from  home, 
right,  okay/ 
Now,  he  says  that  he 
doesn't  make  his  lunch,"/ 
why  doesn ' t  he  make  his 
lunch?"/ 
" Bernardo " / 
sB:   "Because  he  is  too  lazy?" 
T:   "You  are  on  the  right  track"/ 
"Benjamin" / 
sB:   "Because  he  doesn't  have 
the  time"/ 
T:   "Why  doesn't  he  have  the 
time?"/ 
sB:   "He  sleeps  too  late"/ 


Fruits) 
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By  not  repeating  the  question,  Ms.  Tiessen  is  communicating 
to  students  the  need  to  listen  in  case  she  calls  on  them  to 
answer  a  previously  asked  questions . 

Sra.  Tiessen 's  use  of  English  during  the  group 
comprehension  check  brings  up  the  question  of  which  language, 
Spanish  or  English,  is  used  as  a  cue  for  pedagogical 
purposes.   The  use  of  English  might  indicate  that  Sra. 
Tiessen' s  goal  during  this  particular  segment  is  exclusively 
comprehension.   In  Sra.  Tiessen' s  class,  students  need  to  pay 
careful  attention  to  language  use  expectations  during  each 
phase  of  the  lessons . 

Pedagogically,  for  students,  the  audio-taped  dialogue 
places  the  vocabulary  and  the  grammar  they  have  been 
practicing  into  a  communicative  context.   In  this  manner, 
students  have  the  opportunity  to  hear  different  language 
segments  in  a  conversational  whole,  for  the  purpose  of 
listening  comprehension. 

There  are  now  10  minutes  left  of  class  and  Sra.  Tiessen 
asks  students  to  get  into  their  assigned  groups  to  work  on  a 
recipe  for  guacamole.   The  recipe  (Appendix  I),  in  Spanish, 
includes  the  names  of  the  ingredients  and  the  directions  to 
make  guacamole,  a  Mexican  dip.   Sra.  Tiessen  gave  the  recipe 
to  students  during  the  last  class  period  and  intends  to  have 
students  work  with  it  during  the  last  10  minutes  of  every 
class  period  for  a  week.   As  students  get  into  their  assigned 
groups,  the  noise  in  the  classroom  makes  it  difficult  to 
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capture  any  specific  discourse  other  than  Sra.  Tiessen's 

attempts  to  communicate  her  expectations  of  what  students 

need  to  do  with  the  recipe  for  the  remainder  of  the  class 

period. 

To  allow  a  more  concise  view  of  student  talk  during  the 

recipe  phase  of  the  lesson,  a  single  group  of  students  is  now 

the  focus  of  observation.   The  group  consists  of  two  female 

and  one  male  student.   One  student  is  holding  the  recipe; 

another  reads  it  and  translates  the  Spanish  words  into 

English;  and  the  third  writes  down  the  English  translation: 

sB:   "Pele  los  aguacates  .  .  .    (Peel  the  avocados 

en  dos  y  saque  los  in  two  and  take  out 

huesos"/  the  pits) 

[sA  looks  at  the  dictionary 
at  the  back  of  the  text] 
sA:   "I  think  that  is  like  the 
part  in  the  middle,  it's 
like  the  pit"/ 
[sA,  sB,  and  Sc 
look  at  recipe] 
sC :   " So  you  have  to  throw  out 
the  pit?"/ 

[sC  erases  and  continues 
to  write] 

This  type  of  interaction,  with  student  A  and  student  B 

taking  turns  reading,  looking  up  words  in  the  back  of  the 

book,  and/or  translating,  while  student  C  writes  down  the 

translation  of  the  recipe,  continues  until  Sra.  Tiessen, 

who  has  not  been  able  to  tell  the  class  what  they  are 

supposed  to  be  doing  with  the  recipe,  reaches  the  group  of 

students : 

T:  Okay,  Friday,  when  you  do  it,  you  are  not 
going  to  have  the  recipe  in  front  of  you, 
you  are  going  to  use  "usted"  (formal  you) 
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and  ustedes  (plural  you)  commands 
throughout/  .  .  . 

You  are  going  to  be  telling  each  other 
and  I  am  going  to  walk  around,  and  if  I 
hear  English,  your  grade  is  going  to  go/ 
[T  makes  hand  gesture  for  down] 

This  brief  exchange  sets  up  the  context  of  the  recipe 

activity  for  the  rest  of  the  week.   After  helping  the 

students  with  the  word  "pure"  (puree  or  mash) ,  Sra.  Tiessen 

continues  to  circulate  to  other  groups  of  students  in  the 

class.   Students  A,  B,  and  C  continue  similar  type  of 

exchanges  as  the  model  previously  shown.   They  keep  trying  to 

make  sense  out  of  the  recipe.   They  are  able  to  translate 

some  words  and  phrases:   "Ud.  usa  utensilios  de  metal"  (you 

use  metal  utensils),  "vuelven"  (to  turn),  "negros"  (black). 

However,  they  have  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

While  they  are  trying  to  figure  it  out,  Sra.  Tiessen 

approaches  the  group  once  again: 


sA: 


T 

sA 
T 

sA 

T 
sC 

T 
SA 
sC 

T 
sA 

T 
sC 

T 


"Do  we  have  to  wait  until 

they  (avocados)  turn 

black?"/ 

"No,  say  it  again"/ 
"Okay"/ 
"Where  is  the  sentence?"/ 

[T  looks  at  recipe  with  ss] 
"Si  usted  usa  utensilios"/ 
"Si,  what  is  si?"/ 
"If"/ 

[T  looks  at  sA] 
"Keep  talking"/ 
"I  you  use"/ 
"Wait,  where  is  it?"/ 
"If  you  use  what?"/ 
"Utensils"/ 

"What  kind  of  utensils?"/ 
"Metal  utensils"/ 
"What  is  the  rest  of  the  sentence?" 


(If  you  use  utensils) 
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Through  her  questions,  Sra.  Tiessen  is  able  to  guide  the 
students  to  make  sense  of  the  sentence,  "Si  Ud.  usa 
utensilios  de  metal,  los  aguacates  se  vuelven  negros"  (If  you 
use  metal  utensils,  the  avocados  will  turn  black).   Finally, 
the  students  ask  Sra.  Tiessen  what  kind  of  utensils  they 
should  use  instead.   She  tells  them  plastic  or  wood  but  that 
metal  is  acceptable;  the  guacamole  just  won't  "look 
appetizing. " 

Pedagogically,  in  the  same  manner  that  Sra.  Tiessen 
helped  students  hone  in  on  their  listening  skills  by  hearing 
pertinent  vocabulary  and  grammar  in  the  context  of  the  taped 
dialogue,  she  also  facilitated  students'  reading  and  writing 
practice  using  the  pertinent  vocabulary  and  grammar  united  in 
the  context  of  the  recipe.   Moreover,  working  with  an 
authentic  recipe  for  guacamole  helped  students  link  the 
target  language  form  (grammar) ,  meaning  (vocabulary) ,  with  an 
actual  language  function  (use)  (Larsen-Freeman  &  Long,  1991) . 
As  students  read  and  reread  the  recipe  in  Spanish,  they 
review  Spanish  command  forms  they  have  learned  and  use  them 
together  with  vocabulary  on  food  and  health.   Furthermore, 
students  are  aware  their  efforts  to  understand  and  memorize 
the  vocabulary  and  commands  in  the  recipe  will  culminate  in  a 
kinesthetic,  tangible  experience  of  language  use  for 
communication.   At  the  end  of  the  week,  they  will  be  actually 
preparing  and  eating  guacamole. 
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As  a  social  process,  the  recipe  forced  students  to  work 

interdependently  on  a  project  that  would  only  succeed  if 

every  member  brought  the  assigned  materials,  memorized  the 

vocabulary  and  command  forms  in  the  recipe,  and  was  willing 

to  speak  Spanish  when  preparing  the  guacamole  on  Friday.   On 

Friday,  during  the  subsequent  preparation  of  the  guacamole, 

students  in  this  group  communicated  completely  in  Spanish, 

giving  each  other  the  indicated  commands  during  the  whole 

class  period.   In  an  interview  after  the  activity,  the 

comments  of  this  group  of  students  was  evidence  of  their 

awareness  of  the  learning  context  they  constructed  during  the 

long-term  recipe  event: 

I  got  to  speaking  for  a  long  time  .  .  .  It's  kind  of 
like  going  to  Spain  for  a  couple  of  minutes  ...  It  was 
fun  ...  I  know  how  to  use  the  verbs  we  had  learned  in 
a  real  life  context  ...  It  is  more  like  interesting 
(than  other  activities  because  it  allows  you  to  talk 
about  what  you  want  to  talk  about  ...  It  just  allows 
you  to  put  things  together. 

The  class  period  is  ending  and  Sra.  Tiessen  announces  in 
a  loud  voice : 

T:   "Ay,  bueno,  yo  voy  a         (Okay,  I  am  going 

to  write  the 
escribir  la  tarea  en  la      homework  on  the 
pizarra"/  the  blackboard) 

She  writes  the  textbook  page  and  exercise  number  of  the 

homework  on  the  board.   The  homework  then  has  become  the 

bridge  to  tomorrow's  lesson. 

The  close  account  of  Sra.  Tiessen ' s  lessons  reveals  a 

complexity  of  communicative  expectations  for  students.   Roles 

and  relationships  are  differentiated  and  continually  shifting 
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as  the  events  unfold.   The  teacher  is  orchestrating  different 
levels  and  ways  of  participating,  and  students  are  actively 
processing  to  stay  in  tune  with  Sra.  Tiessen's  constant 
changing  social  and  pedagogical  expectations  between  and 
within  each  lesson  phase. 

The  following  summary  table  (Table  6)  of  the  pedagogical 
structure  of  Sra.  Tiessen's  lesson  depicts  the  variety  and 
intricacy  of  the  social  and  academic  expectations  students 
need  to  be  aware  of  to  participate  in  the  lesson 
successfully.   The  diagram  of  the  lesson  is  organized  as 
follows:   Lesson  phases  and  subphases  in  chronological 
order,  the  social  and  pedagogical  tasks  expected  from 
students  during  each  lesson  phase,  the  pedagogical  elements 
present  in  each  phase,  the  length  of  each  phase  and  subphase 
calculated  in  seconds,  the  number  of  interactions  of  each 
phase,  and  the  number  of  instructional  sequences  within  each 
phase . 
Pedagogical  Variations 

The  randomly  selected  lesson  is  representative  of  the 
social  process  of  Sra.  Tiessen  classes.   That  is,  the  pattern 
of  interaction  between  the  participants  of  the  class,  teacher 
and  students,  is  relatively  constant  with  other  observed 
and/or  taped  lessons  from  this  model.   Nevertheless,  within 
the  consistent  social  construction  of  the  lessons,  there  is 
some  variation  in  the  pedagogical  context  of  Sra.  Tiessen's 
other  observed  and  videotaped  lessons.   What  is  meant  by 
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pedagogical  variations  are  differing  types  of  tasks  and 
activities  in  which  students  and  teacher  interact  during 
lessons  other  than  the  particular  one  presented  above.   The 
following  is  a  general  description  of  the  pedagogical 
dissimilarities  found  between  the  selected  lesson  and  others. 

Sra.  Tiessen  ordinarily  followed  the  basic  phases  of  the 
described  lesson.   That  is,  she  usually  commenced  the  lesson 
with  attendance  (Phase  I) ,  a  personal  conversation  (Phase 
II) ,  followed  by  a  review  of  vocabulary  (Phase  Ilia)  and 
introduction  of  new  vocabulary  (Phase  Illb) ,  succeeded  by  a 
review  of  grammar  structures  (Phase  IVa)  and  introduction  of 
new  grammar  concept  (Phase  IVc) ,  finishing  with  a  small  group 
activity  that  pulls  together  grammar  and  vocabulary  into  a 
use  activity  (Phase  VI) .   The  variations  found  in  Sra. 
Tiessen' s  lessons  were  found  within  these  phases  with  the 
exception  of  lessons  dedicated  to  testing  and  to  student 
presentations,  as  in  the  lesson  in  which  the  actual  making  of 
the  guacamole  took  place,  lasting  a  whole  class  period. 

As  far  as  the  activities  during  the  vocabulary  phase 
(Phase  Ilia),  Sra.  Tiessen  varied  the  review  with  games  such 
as  Simon  Says  when  reviewing  the  Spanish  words  for  body 
parts .   Book-related  overhead  transparencies  with  pictures  of 
the  vocabulary  and  expressions  were  sometimes  utilized  for 
the  introduction  of  vocabulary  (Phase  I I lb) .   Other  book- 
related  activities  that  were  an  integral  part  of  the 
vocabulary  phase  in  the  lessons  were  "Hablemos  de  ti"  (Let's 
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talk  about  you) ,  a  section  dedicated  to  personal  questions 
that  students  usually  corrected  in  pairs  during  the 
vocabulary  phase,  and  the  Cultural  Prologue,  followed  up  by 
questions  in  the  book  and  a  discussion  of  the  answers  in 
English. 

Relating  to  the  grammar  phase,  Sra.  Tiessen  would  at 
times  break  the  routine  described  in  the  representative 
lesson  by  organizing  competitive  games.   An  example  of  a  game 
consisted  of  students  standing  at  the  back  of  the  room, 
taking  turns  to  answer  the  correct  conjugation  given  by  the 
teacher,  and  sitting  down  if  they  made  a  mistake.   The  last 
remaining  student  was  the  winner.   Other  activities  included 
having  students  write  their  own  flashcards  and  then  drill 
each  other  on  the  verb  structures  with  the  students ' 
flashcards  instead  of  using  Sra.  Tiessen' s  cards,  indicating 
occasional  shifts  of  the  authority  for  teaching  and  learning 
from  the  teacher  to  the  students  in  Sra.  Tiessen's  classroom. 

The  most  significant  variation  of  activities  occurred 
during  the  last  10  minutes  of  class,  paralleling  the  recipe 
phase  of  the  described  lesson  (Phase  VII) .   In  place  of  the 
recipe,  students  sometimes  worked  on  original  dialogues  using 
vocabulary  and  grammatical  structures  contained  in  the  unit 
being  studied.   Students,  in  pairs  or  groups  of  three,  worked 
on  the  dialogues  based  on  a  related  thematic  focus  of  the 
lesson.   After  working  on  the  dialogues  during  the  last  10 
minutes  of  class  for  about  a  week  and  a  half,  students  role- 
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played  the  memorized  dialogue  for  the  class.   Other  times, 

Sra.  Tiessen  varied  the  last  10  minutes  of  class  by  teaching 

the  class  a  song  they  would  practice  for  a  week. 

The  variety  and  complexity  of  Sra.  Tiessen  classroom's 

social  context  is  similarly  apparent  in  the  pedagogical 

context  of  the  other  lessons  of  this  site.   Students  in  Sra. 

Tiessen ' s  class  have  the  opportunity  to  interact  in  diverse 

and  intricate  activities  and  tasks  as  well  as  in  diverse  and 

intricate  social  processes  that  allow  frequent  and  varied 

practice  and  use  of  the  target  language,  Spanish. 

Model  II--MS.  Reiner's  Classroom 

General  Description:   The  Site,  the  Teacher,  the 
Students,  and  the  Text 

Ms.  Reiner  also  teaches  in  Youngtown,  the  same  suburb 

where  Sra.  Tiessen  is  a  teacher.   However,  Ms,  Reiner  teaches 

at  Youngtown  South  High  School,  while  Sra.  Tiessen  teaches  at 

Youngtown  North  High  School .   Youngtown  South  High  School  is 

in  an  older,  one-level  building  housing  1,109  students,  97% 

of  whom  go  on  to  higher  education. 

After  a  leave  of  absence  of  several  years,  Ms.  Reiner 

returned  this  academic  year,  1994,  to  teach  at  Youngtown 

South  High  School.   She  completed  her  internship  and  her 

first  13  years  of  teaching  at  Youngtown  South  High  School,  so 

she  is  well  acquainted  with  the  school  community.   For  Ms. 

Reiner,  her  participation  in  the  research  project  was  a  means 

of  analyzing  and  improving  her  performance  as  she  reentered 

the  teaching  profession. 
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Because  she  has  three  young  children  and  works  as  a 
social  worker  from  her  home,  Ms.  Reiner  teaches  part  time. 
During  the  1993/1994  academic  year,  she  taught  one  Spanish  V 
class  and  a  regular  Spanish  II  class.   She  especially  enjoyed 
teaching  the  Spanish  V  level  as  it  offered  her  the 
opportunity  to  use  the  native-like  Spanish  skills  she  had 
acquired  during  her  years  abroad  in  Mexico.   She  spoke 
Spanish  almost  exclusively  during  our  face-to-face  and 
telephone  conversations . 

Ms.  Reiner's  classroom  is  a  large  corner  room  with  ample 
windows.   Students  sit  at  individual  desk/chairs,  arranged  in 
two  semi-circles  facing  a  long  rectangular  blackboard.   The 
back  wall  of  the  room  is  a  wood  divider  decorated  with  a 
couple  of  vivid  posters  from  Spanish-speaking  countries .   At 
the  front  of  the  room,  Ms.  Reiner's  desk  and  several  filing 
cabinets  stand  in  opposite  corners  of  the  blackboard. 

There  are  several  languages  offered  at  Youngtown  South 
High  School,  including  Spanish,  French,  German,  Russian,  and 
Latin.   Similar  to  Youngtown  North  High  School,  there  is  a 
dual  tracking  system  in  the  foreign  language  department. 
That  is,  there  is  a  regular  level  and  an  honors  level  of 
foreign  languages  offered  in  the  school.   The  18  Spanish  II 
students  in  Ms.  Reiner's  classroom,  all  freshmen,  had  studied 
the  language  for  2  years  in  middle  school  and  had  been 
tracked  into  the  regular  Spanish  II.   In  a  highly  academic 
and  competitive  school  such  as  Youngtown  South  High  School, 
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students  attending  "regular"  courses  felt  uncomfortable  and 
self-conscious  when  not  considered  sufficiently  "gifted"  to 
be  enrolled  in  "honor"  courses.   The  basic  difference  between 
"Honor  Spanish"  and  "Regular  Spanish"  courses  was  the  amount 
of  chapters  covered  from  the  textbook.   The  average  number  of 
chapters  studied  in  "Regular  Spanish  II"  courses  were  8  in 
comparison  to  12  textbook  chapters  in  "Honor  Spanish  II" 
classes. 

At  Youngtown  South  High  School,  Spanish  teachers  work 
with  the  same  text,  Pasos  v  Puentes.  used  by  teachers  at 
Youngtown  North  High  School  (see  Model  I  for  further 
information) .   In  addition  to  the  text,  teachers  at  the 
foreign  language  department  at  Youngtown  South  actively  use 
the  language  and  computer  laboratory.   As  part  of  the  basic 
curriculum,  all  Spanish  students  work  in  the  laboratory  at 
least  once  a  week  viewing  Destinos,  a  Spanish  cultural 
episodic  drama,  or  playing  computers  games  such  as  hangman 
and  verb  drills. 

What  follows  is  the  description  of  one  randomly  selected 
lesson  from  Ms.  Reiner's  regular  Spanish  II  class  that  met 
four  times  a  week,  during  the  afternoon.   The  following  chart 
(Table  7)  represents  the  chronological  placement  of  the 
selected  lesson  in  the  context  of  the  investigation.   As 
illustrated  by  Table  7,  students  and  teachers  had  been  co- 
constructing  the  culture  of  this  classroom  since  September. 
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Therefore,  the  selected  class  reflects  interaction  patterns 

already  cemented  over  time. 

Social  and  Pedagogical  Processes  of  a 
Representative  Lesson 

Today  is  Friday,  May  27th.   It  is  2:10  in  the  afternoon. 
Ms .  Reiner  is  standing  at  the  front  of  the  room  talking  to  a 
student  who  had  been  absent  yesterday.   The  student  is  asking 
Ms.  Reiner  if  there  was  any  homework  for  today.   Ms.  Reiner 
indicates  that  she  has  made  a  new  assignment  sheet  and  the 
student  only  needs  to  read  it  to  be  up-to-date . 
Simultaneously,  another  student  comes  in  and  spots  a  stack  of 
students'  folders  on  a  chair  beside  Ms.  Reiner's  desk. 
Without  asking  Ms.  Reiner,  the  student  looks  through  the 
stack  for  her  folder.   Ms  Reiner  does  not  seem  to  mind  and 
asks  the  student  to  place  the  folders  on  classmates '  desks . 
The  student  is  joined  by  the  student  who  had  previously  asked 
about  the  homework.   As  they  distribute  the  folders,  they  ask 
Ms.  Reiner  who  and  where  some  of  their  classmates  usually 
sit.   Ms.  Reiner  shows  them  the  indicated  desks  commenting 
that  after  a  whole  year  they  should  know  the  names  of  their 
classmates  and  where  they  sit. 

In  the  meantime,  other  students  come  into  the  classroom. 
Ms.  Reiner  greets  each  one  with  a  hearty  "Hola"  (Hello)  and 
sometimes  with  a  personal  question  and/or  comment  in  English. 
As  students  receive  their  folders,  they  find  the  unit  test 
they  had  taken  the  previous  class  period.   Students  start 
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comparing  grades  and  making  statements  about  the  results  on 
the  exam . 

Even  though  the  noise  level  of  the  classroom  is 
relatively  loud  and  students  are  not  yet  seated,  Ms.  Reiner 
sits  down  on  the  chair  in  the  front  of  the  room  and  starts  to 
take  attendance.   Students  keep  talking  about  personal 
matters  and  exchanging  information  about  their  grade  on  the 
test .   Ms .  Reiner  tells  students  several  times  to  quiet  down 
in  order  to  commence  the  lesson. 

Ms.  Reiner's  individual  greetings  are  a  way  of  welcoming 
each  student  into  her  classroom  context.   Her  willingness  to 
allow  students  to  look  at  and  distribute  the  folders  is  an 
indication  of  active  student  involvement  and  participation  in 
construction  of  the  classroom  context.   However,  students' 
personal  conversation  and  informal  social  behavior  denotes 
that  they  have  not  yet  made  the  shift  to  the  academic  mode  of 
the  classroom. 

When  Ms.  Reiner  is  able  to  capture  students'  attention, 
she  starts  the  lesson  with  a  review  of  the  returned  test 
(Phase  II) .   The  first  interaction  of  the  review  phase  is 
focused  on  the  method  of  grading  rather  than  on  the  content 
of  the  exam. 

T:   Okay,  shhhh,  ahhhmmm,  there  were  not  a  hundred 
points  on  the  test,  there  were/ 

so  some  of  you  were  trying  to  do  your  calculators, 
and  stuff,  there  were  85,  so  you  take  it  out  of  85/ 
si:   Wait  a  minute,  so  there  were  85  points?/ 

T:   Total  on  the  test/ 

[ss  speak  at  the  same  time.   High  noise  level] 
{Your  grade  is  already  calculated  on/ 
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s2: 

T: 


s2 
T 

s3 
T 


{So  Ms.  Reiner,  Ms.  Reiner/ 

{Yep  it's  counted  on  a  hundred,  I  have  already 

figured  it  out/ 

Shhhhh/ 

What,  so  this  is  our  grade  right  here?/ 

That ' s  your  grade/ 

How  many  points?/ 

A  total  of  85, / 

Oh,  God,  everybody  is  checking  me/ 


The  above  exchange  is  characteristic  of  the  social  process 
that  becomes  more  apparent  as  Ms.  Reiner's  class  progresses. 
Students  interrupt  at  any  point  of  the  lesson  to  ask  the 
teacher  to  repeat  statements  and/or  questions  previously 
stated.   Interjections  of  personal  talk  is  another  component 
of  the  communicative  of  context  of  Ms.  Reiner's  class.   A 
student  interjects  a  personal  story  about  one  of  her 
brother's  teacher  unfair  grading  practice,  and  Ms.  Reiner 
responds  that  she  usually  checks  her  grades  twice  but  that 
sometimes  she  can  make  mistakes . 

T:   Okay,  shhh,  let's  go  over 

the  first  part,  okay/ 

[T  reads  from  copy  of 

test] 
"Numero  uno,  Ana  es  la 

la  peluquera"/ 

Shhhhhh/ 
"Ana  es  la  peluquera  que 

le  corte  el  pelo  a  la 

nifia    .    .    .  "  / 

Shhhhh/ 

Numero  dos,  numero  dos/ 
"La  peluquera,  shhh,  la 

peluquera  rubia  que  se 

lima  las  unas, / 

Se  lima  indicates  that 

it's/ 
s :   That  she  is  doing  it  to 

herself/ 
T:   That  she  is  doing  it  to 

herself,  so  it's  the  third 

one  over,  on  the  first  line/ 


(Number  one,  Ana  is 
hairdresser) 

(that  cuts  the 
girl's  hair) 


(Number  two) 
(The  hairdresser, 
shh,  the  hairdresser 
that  files  her  nails) 
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The  pattern  of  interaction  for  the  correction  of  the 
first  part  of  the  exam  has  been  established.   The  initiation 
consists  of  Ms.  Reiner  reading  the  statement  from  the  exam  in 
Spanish  and  asking  students  to  decide  if  it  is  reflexive  or 
not;  student/students'  respond;  and  the  feedback  is  Ms. 
Reiner's  repetition  of  the  student/students'  answer  while 
pointing  out  the  picture  on  the  exam  related  to  the  response. 
There  are  continued  interruptions  during  the  correction 
of  the  first  part  of  the  exam.   Some  interruptions  consist  of 
students  asking  Ms.  Reiner  to  repeat  answers  to  questions  she 
has  already  reviewed: 

s:   What  is  number  two?/ 

T:   La  peluquera  rubia,  rubia  means  blond  hair, 
que  se  lima  las  unas,  se  lima  it  indicates 
that's  reflexive,  so  she  is  doing  it  herself, 
so  that's  lima  is  to  file,  so  it's  the  third 
one  over,  on  the  first  row/ 

Because  of  Ms.  Reiner's  willingness  to  repeat  statements  and 

answers,  students  do  not  have  to  listen  carefully  to  her 

talk. 

Other  interruptions  are  students'  questioning  the 

clarity  of  the  questions  on  the  exam: 

sD:   This  was  kind  of  confusing,  because  there  is 
two  blonde  hair  people  (inaudible) 
T:   But  one  is  filing  and  one  is  cutting  and  I 
said  that  in  class/ 

The  student  keeps  insisting  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  pictures 

and  phrasing  of  the  test  item.   This  is  the  first  of  several 

comments  about  the  "fairness"  of  certain  questions  on  the 

exam. 
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After  asking  if  there  are  any  question  on  the  first 

section  of  the  test,  Ms.  Reiner  attempts  to  review  the  next 

segment  of  the  exam.   She  starts  reading  a  list  of  Spanish 

numbers  followed  by  the  translation  of  the  numbers  in  English 

but  is  interrupted  by  a  tardy  student  handing  her  a  written 

excuse  note.   The  rest  of  the  students  are  easily  distracted 

and  talk  among  themselves .   Ms .  Reiner  stands  quietly, 

leaning  on  her  desk,  until  the  students  decide  to  quiet  down. 

She  restarts  reading  the  list  of  numbers  in  both  English  and 

Spanish: 

T:   "Mil  cuatrocientos  noventa  y  dos"  is  1492/ 
"Mil  ochocientos  noventa  y  dos"  is  1898/ 
"Mil  seiscientos  cinco"  1605  .  .  ./ 

The  interruptions  continue  during  the  review  of  the  second 

section  of  the  test  as  individual  students  comment  out  loud 

on  their  performance:   "I  got  that  one  wrong,"  "excellent," 

etc .   Ms .  Reiner  ignores  the  statements .   As  Ms .  Reiner 

finishes  the  review  of  the  second  segment  of  the  test,  she  is 

again  interrupted  by  a  student  asking  her  to  repeat  a 

previously  given  answer: 

T:   Okay,  are  there  question  in  part  two/ 
Most  of  you  did  a  nice  job  on  part  two/ 
[ss  talk  among  themselves] 

s:   What  was  number  five,  what  was  the  date? 

T:   Mil  quinientos  diez,  1519,  mil  quinientos 
diecinueve/ 

s:   Oh/ 

As  Ms .  Reiner  goes  on  to  review  the  third  part  of  the 
exam,  she  keeps  ignoring  students '  persistent  talk  about 
personal  matters  and  test  results. 
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T:   Okay,  part  B,  "numero  uno,   (Number  one,  comb, 
peinate,  lavate,  ponte"      wash,  put  on 
is  irregular/  yourself) 

si:   Oh  wait  a  minute/ 
s2  :   Where  are  we?/ 

[T  looks  at  test] 
T:   Oh,  I  am  sorry,  part  A, 
part  A,  sorry/ 
si :   Por  la  manana/ 


s2 :   Yeah/ 
T:   Por  la  mafiana/ 
" Numero  uno , " / 
Who  can  give  us  "numero 
uno "  / 

[s  raises  hand] 
Lauren/ 
sL:   Te  limas  las  unas/ 

T:   Te  limas  las  unas/ 

[T  laughs] 

Te  limas/ 
sL :   Oh/ 
T:   Numero  dos,  muy  bien,  te 

limas,  numero  dos/ 


(During  the 
morning) 


(Number  one) 


(You  file  your 
nails) 


Students  point  out  to  Ms .  Reiner  that  she  has  skipped  a 
section.   Students  are  now  invited  to  participate  more 
actively  in  the  correction  of  the  exam  as  Ms.  Reiner  asks 
them  to  share  answers  with  the  group.   Students  volunteer  to 
give  the  answer;  Ms.  Reiner  calls  on  a  volunteer;  the 
volunteer  answers;  and  Ms.  Reiner  automatically  repeats  the 
given  answer.   Automatically  means  that  Ms.  Reiner  repeats 
the  students '  responses  without  first  assessing  them  for 
accuracy.   In  the  sample  above,  Ms.  Reiner  repeats  the 
incorrect  response  of  the  student  before  becoming  aware  of 
the  mistake  and  rectifying  the  answer.   In  a  subsequent 
interaction,  Ms.  Reiner  does  not  notice  the  student's 
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erroneous  response  and  corrects  it  unconsciously  during  her 
repetition  of  the  student's  answer: 
T: 


"Numero  cuatro,  numero 
cuatro,  Luis  y  Luz"/ 
[No  ss  raise  hand] 
[T  looks  at  s  and  nods] 
"Numero  cuatro " / 
Ohh,  "Luis  y  Luz  se  ata 
los  cordones " / 

"Se  atan  los  cordones"/ 


(Number  four) 


(L  and  L  tie  their 
shoe  laces) 


The  repetitive  feedback  has  the  advantage  of  being 

non judgmental  but  might  not  help  students  become  aware  of 

mistakes . 

Similar  to  the  previous  review  segments,  during  the 
review  of  this  section  of  the  exam,  there  are  continued 
interruptions  of  students  asking  about  previously  given 
information  and  by  students  sharing  out  loud  the  results  of 
their  individual  test. 


T:  "Parte  B, "  part  B, / 

"Peinate,  lavate  la  cara, 

date  prisa,  diviertete, 

it's  an  ir  verb,  first  of 

all,  "diviertete, "  first  of 

all,  it's  stem  changing/ 
si:   Wait,  how  do  you  spell 

that?/ 

[T  goes  to  board  and 
writes! 
"Di,  vi,  er,  te,  te"/ 

Stem  changes?,  i,  e,  I 

didn't  know  that/ 
si:   I  didn't  know  that  either/ 

I  thought  it  wasn't 

supposed  to  change/ 

Yeah,  you  said  that  it 

doesn ' t  change  in  the 

preterite/ 

This  is  command,  not 

preterite/ 

{Oh  yeah/ 

{So  it  doesn't  change?/ 


(comb  yourself, 
wash  your  face, 
hurry  up,  have 
fun) 


T: 
s2: 


s3: 
s2: 


si: 
s2: 
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A  student  asks  how  many  points  they  got  off  if  they  did  not 
include  the  stem  change  of  the  verb.   Ms.  Reiner's  answer  is 
inaudible.   Many  students'  questions  aim  to  clarify  the 
method  of  assessment  rather  than  the  content  of  the  test. 

The  lesson  proceeds  with  the  correction  of  Part  C.  Ms. 
Reiner  asks  for  volunteers  to  share  their  answers .  Students 
do  not  respond: 


si 
T 


s2 

S3 

si 

T 

si 

T 

s 

T 


T:   Okay,  ahhmm,  "parte  C, 

numero  uno,  nosotros"/ 

[T  waits  for  ss  to  raise 
hand/answer] 

Which  one?/ 
"Parte  C,  en  el  almacen, 

nosotros  subimos,  yoo 

esco" 
" Escogiamos "  / 
"Escogimos" / 

The  first  one/ 
"Subimos"/ 
" Subimos " / 
"Yo  escogi"/ 

Ohhh/ 
"Escogi,  Maria 

devolvio  .  .  . " / 


(Part  C,  number 
one ,  we ) 


(In  the  department 
store,  se  climb,  Ii) 
(We  choose) 


(Maria 
returned 


,) 


By  the  time  students  decipher  the  social  pattern  and 

begin  to  answer,  Ms.  Reiner  has  become  impatient  and  reads 

the  correct  conjugations  of  the  verbs,  some  in  the  context  of 

the  sentence  in  the  test,  others  as  discreet  items.   Students 

and  teacher  are  unaware  of  each  others'  participatory  cues. 

Ms.  Reiner  reaches  a  conjugation  many  students  answered 

incorrectly: 

T:   A  lot  of  you  got, / 

Listen  to  the  next  sentence,/ 
and  see  what  you  got  wrong, / 
"despues  de  media  hora,  la    (After  half  and  hour, 
dependienta  me"/  the  store  clerk)/ 

Who  is  doing  the  action?/ 
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ss: 
T: 


La  dependienta/ 

La  dependienta  met  me,  so 


The  sales  clerk  sold 
me  a  dress  and  we 
left)/ 


the  subject  is  going  to  be, 
"la  dependienta  me  vendio 

un  vestido  y  nosotros 

salimos, " / 
s:   Oh,  my  God/ 
T :   Okay? / 
s:   That's  a  trick  question, 

I  thought  it  was/  (inaudible) 

This  is  the  third  instance  a  student  complains  about  a 
question  on  the  test.   Instead  of  being  concerned  about 
learning  from  their  mistakes,  students  are  focused  on  the 
grading  of  the  exam. 

When  Ms.  Reiner  chooses  to  skip  over  the  next  section 
of  the  exam,  the  cultural  knowledge  questions,  because  it  was 
extra  credit,  she  solidifies  students'  attitude  towards 
grades  being  more  pertinent  than  mastering  content,  in  this 
case  the  "extra  credit"  words. 

To  review  the  writing  proficiency  segment  of  the  test, 
Ms .  Reiner  offers  students  examples  of  the  commands  they  were 
expected  to  write: 
T: 


ol 

s2 
T 


S3: 

T 
s4 

T 


Okay,  the  writing  proficiency, 
"higiene, "  the  hygiene,  so 
you  are  going  to  say} / 
{Hey,  I  did  good  on  this/ 
I  got  (inaudible)/ 
It's  supposed  to  be  any 
command  "lavate  las  manos, 
cepillate  los  dientes 
peinate  el  pelo,  ahh 
duchate, "  take  a  shower, 
"lo  que  sea"/ 
Why  can' t  it  be/ 
(inaudible) 
{Pardon/ 

{How  do  you  say  legs?/ 
It  could  be  "come  bien,      (Eat  well, 
corre, "  any  commands/        run) 


(Wash  your  hands, 
brush  your  teeth, 
comb  your  hair) 

(Whatever) 
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s3 :   Okay/ 

s4 :   Sra.,  how  do  you  say  legs?/ 
[s  gets  up  and  leaves 
paper  on  the  side  desk] 
T:   Piernas,  las  piernas, 
the  legs/ 
[s  yawns  loudly] 

As  in  previous  interactions,  the  teacher  has  the  authority  of 

knowing,  while  the  students  exhibit  the  authority  of  conduct. 

The  same  type  of  interruptions  are  present  once  again: 

students  asking  questions  out  of  turn,  commenting  on  their 

grades,  and  questioning  the  grading  system  of  the  exam. 

Because  most  students  did  not  do  well  on  the  reading 

comprehension  section  of  the  test,  Ms.  Reiner  has  decided  to 

retest  students  on  the  same  reading  next  week  and  correct  it 

together  in  class  to  help  them  master  the  material .   Ms . 

Reiner  repeats  this  plan  to  students  several  times  as  they 

continue  to  ask  why  this  section  had  not  been  evaluated. 

The  social  process  being  established  by  Ms.  Reiner  and 

her  students  in  this  first  instructional  phase,  the 

correction  of  the  test,  is  that  of  student  individual 

autonomy  with  few  parameters.   In  other  words,  students  feel 

they  can  ask  the  teacher  to  repeat  previously  given 

information;  they  can  comment  out  loud  on  the  results  of 

their  test;  they  can  question  the  validity  of  the  questions 

on  the  test;  they  can  talk  to  each  other;  and  they  can  get  up 

and  walk  around  the  classroom  at  any  point  during  the  lesson. 

In  Ms.  Reiner's  second  interview,  she  recognizes  that  this 
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kind  of  context  might  interfere  with  the  opportunities 

students  have  to  learn  the  material . 

I  am  much  more  social  and  that  gets  me  in  trouble. 
I  should  be  more,  I  don't  know  what  the  word  here 
is  ...  I  think  they  (the  students)  feel  that  they 
can  use  their  Spanish  and  have  a  good  time,  they 
also  get  out  of  hand  a  bit.   If  I  were  more 
structured  it  probably  would  not  happen.   It's  got 
its  pros  and  cons . 

Pedagogically,  the  review  of  the  test  helps  students 

assess  their  level  of  mastery  of  previously  introduced 

content.   Correcting  the  exam  encourages  students  to  learn 

from  their  mistakes.   However,  students'  comments  as  they 

receive  the  test  back,  focusing  on  the  grading  system,  the 

amount  of  time,  and  the  manner  of  reviewing  the  exam, 

indicate  that  testing  and  grades  are  an  integral  part  of  this 

class .   When  looking  through  the  videos  and  transcripts  of 

the  lessons  from  Model  II,  most  involved  some  kind  of 

assessment  phase:   an  announcement  of  a  future  quiz/test,  a 

review  for  an  upcoming  quiz/test,  students  taking  a 

quiz/test,  and/or  a  review  of  a  previously  taken  quiz/test. 

T:   Okay,  put  everything  away,  we  are  going  to 
start  something  else  today/ 
[ss  place  exams  back  in  folders] 


si 

s2 

T 


Uhhhh ! / 
Oh,  no!/ 
Yes  .  .  ./ 


With  these  words  Ms .  Reiner  attempts  to  attract 

students'  attention  to  start  a  new  instructional  phase,  the 

presentation  of  new  grammar,  Phase  III. 

T:   Okay,  shhh,  may  I  have  your  attention  please/ 
Are  you  ready?/ 
We  are  going  to  start  something  new  now  and  I 
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want  you  to  listen  and/ 
[ss  keep  talking] 
[T  stands  quietly] 

We  are  going  to  be  starting  something  new  once 
I  have  your  attention,  Jack/ 
What?/ 

Sit  down  and  (inaudible)/ 

I  want  you  to  be  able  to  tell  me  what  we  are 
doing  and  how  to  do  it  yourselves,/ 
just  listen,  listen/ 
[s  gets  up  to  put  homework  in  box] 
What  do  I  do  with  the  homework?/ 
Put  it  in  the  box,  like  you  always  do/ 
I  didn't  do  it,  I  wasn't  here  yesterday,  I 
have  Monday ' s / 
[T  nods  to  s2] 
T:   Okay,  listen  carefully,  I  am  starting/ 

After  several  attempts,  Ms.  Reiner  starts  the  grammar 

explanation,  even  though  some  students  are  still  talking 

among  themselves : 


sJ: 

T: 


si 

T 

s2 


T 

si 

T 


s2: 

T: 


"No  hables"/ 
Don't  talk/ 

"No  hables  con  ella, 
no  hables  con  ella,  no 
hables  con  ella"/ 

"En  ingles"  please/ 

"No  hables  en  ingles"/ 


(Don't  talk  with 
her) 


(Don't  speak  in 
English) 


s2  :   Oh,  you  are  speaking 
in  Spanish/ 
T:   No,  shhhh,  no  comas  en  la 
clase/ 
si:   No  eating  in  class/ 
T:   Okay,  so  what  are  we 
doing?/ 

By  offering  students  a  deductive  explanation,  Ms.  Reiner 

expects  them  to  figure  out  the  name  and  function  of  the 

grammatical  structure.   Instead,  students  offer  simultaneous 

translation  of  Ms.  Reiner's  talk.   Students  are  used  to  Ms. 

Reiner's  Spanish  discourse  being  followed  by  English 

translations.   They  are  not  comfortable  when  she  does  not 
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follow  her  usual  pattern.   When  students  are  not  able  to  come 
up  with  the  structure,  Ms.  Reiner  states, 

T:   Negative  commands/ 

So  listen  and  see  if  you 

can  figure  out  how  to  do 

them/ 

"No  tires"/  (Don't  throw) 

s:   What?/ 
T:  "No  tires,  no  tires  el       (Don't  throw  the 

papel  en  el  suelo"/         paper  on  the  floor) 

A  student  offers  an  erroneous  response,  and  Ms.  Reiner  moves 

her  head  from  side  to  side  while  asking  him  to  think  about 

it,  but  another  student  offers  the  correct  form  of  the 

negative  command  of  "comprar"  (to  buy).   Using  the  student's 

answer,  "no  compres"  (don't  buy),  Ms.  Reiner  asks  the  rest  of 

the  class  to  formulate  the  rule  for  negative  commands  of  ar 

verbs.   However,  she  is  interrupted  by  a  student  called  Jack: 

T:  "No  compres,  no  compres  la    (Don't  buy,  don't 

camisa"/  buy  the  shirt) 

How  would  you  say,  so  on 

ar  verbs/ 

[sja  gets  up] 

Jack,  if  I  have  to  ask  you 

to  sit  down  one  more  time/ 
sJ:   Here  is  the  homework/ 

tsJ  walks  to  the  homework 
box] 
T:   Sit  down/ 

Other  students  join  Ms.  Reiner  telling  Jack  to  sit  down. 

Students  call  out  his  name  until  he  finally  sits  down  and 

says  he  is  sorry.   Students  overtly  voice  their  authority 

over  the  social  process  pertaining  to  conduct  in  Ms.  Reiner's 

classroom. 

After  the  interruption,  Ms.  Reiner  walks  next  to  the 

blackboard  and  points  to  a  list  of  infinitive  verbs  written 
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in  three  columns  according  to  their  endings,  ar,  er,  or  ir. 

Ms.  Reiner  repeats  the  question: 

T:   Ar  verbs,  so  who  can  tell  me  the  rules  for  ar 
verbs  then/ 
[s  raises  hand] 
Yes?/ 
si:   Add  es,  take  off  the  ar  and  add  es,  and  put 

the}/ 
s2:   Who?/ 
T:   So  you  are  going  to  do  the  opposite,  if  it  is 
an  ar  verb,  you  are  going  to  do  the  opposite/ 
So  let's  say,  how  would  you  say  don't  fill  the 
gas/ 

[T  looks  at  s  talking  out  of  turn] 
s3 :   I  was  explaining/ 
T:   Shhhh/ 

Don't  fill,  don't  fill  the  gas/ 
s4:   The  what? 
T:   I  don't  know,  don't  fill  the  whatever,  don't 
fill  the  whatever,  don't  fill,  "noooo,  noooo"/ 
si:   Llenes/ 
T:   No  llenes/ 

[T  writes  on  the  board  beside  the  infinitive] 

In  the  above  interaction,  Ms.  Reiner's  explanation  is 

interrupted  once  again  by  a  student  speaking  loudly  out  of 

turn  to  another  student.   When  Ms.  Reiner  asks  a  pair  of 

students  to  keep  quiet,  the  student  explains  that  she  was 

helping  the  other  student  understand  the  negative  commands . 

The  line  between  teacher  and  student  roles  is  not  well 

defined.   Students  monitor  other  students'  behavior  and 

students  teach  other  students  while  the  teacher  explains 

content  material . 

Pedagogically,  the  deductive  explanation  of  the  command 

form  is  a  way  to  foster  students'  skills  of  generalizing 

grammar  rules  of  the  second  language.   However,  the  social 

process,  full  of  constant  interruptions,  makes  it  difficult 
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for  students  to  follow  the  examples  that  would  help  them  come 

up  with  the  implicit  rule  of  grammar. 

T :   How  about  don ' t  talk? 
ss:   No  hables/ 

[T  writes  on  the  board] 
T:   No  hables/ 

The  above  interchange  is  a  sample  of  the  IRF  pattern  Ms . 

Reiner  establishes  to  practice  the  newly  introduced  negative 

command  form:   Ms.  Reiner  asks  for  the  translation  of 

negative  commands;  students,  individually  or  as  a  group, 

respond  with  the  negative  command  in  Spanish;  and  Ms.  Reiner 

writes  the  verb  on  the  board  while  repeating  it.   A  similar 

pattern  is  repeated  for  five  additional  examples  of  verbs 

ending  in  "ar . " 

[T  points  to  the  board] 
T:   Now,  think  about  it,/ 

you  guys  are  very  smart/ 

Ms.  Reiner  is  asking  students  to  come  up  with  the 
general  rule  for  forming  negative  commands  of  verbs  ending  in 
"er."   After  a  student  states  the  rule  and  an  example,  Ms. 
Reiner  follows  the  previous  pattern  of  practice  previously 
utilized  for  the  "ar"  verbs,  offering  five  examples  of  "er" 
verbs  and  four  examples  of  "ir"  verbs.   The  brief 
introduction  to  the  negative  command  form  is  the  basis  for 
forthcoming  practice  and  use  activities. 

To  keep  practicing  the  new  command  structure,  Ms.  Reiner 
asks  students  to  work  together,  in  pairs,  on  two  exercises 
she  has  created.   The  first  exercise  reads  as  follows: 
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You  took  the  driving  test  last  month  and  passed. 
Your  friend  is  taking  it  tomorrow.   You  are  going 
to  tell  him/her  what  not  to  do.   Use  the  negative 
tu  commands  and  pages  266-268  to  help  you. 

1.  Don't  drive  fast! 

2.  Don't  park  in  the  middle  of  the  street! 

3.  Don't  turn  left  when  there  is  a  red  light! 

4.  Don't  be  impatient! 

5.  Don't  take  the  test  today! 

The  purpose  of  this  translation  exercise  is  to  provide 
students  the  occasion  to  utilize,  in  a  communicative  context, 
the  newly  learned  structure  in  conjunction  with  the  thematic 
focus  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  text  unit:   driving, 
directions,  and  cars. 

To  allow  for  a  more  concise  view  of  student  talk  during 
this  practice  segment  of  the  lesson,  a  single  pair  of 
students  is  now  the  focus  of  observation.   They  are  a  male 
and  a  female  student. 

sM:   What's  to  turn?/ 

[sM  and  sF  look  at  book] 

[sF  points  to  book] 

"No  dar  las  vueltas" /       (Don't  turn) 
sF:   How  do  you  spell  it?/ 
sM:   v,  u,  e/ 
sF:   v,  e,  u/ 
sM:   v,  u,  e/ 
sF:   v,  what?/ 

[sM  with  impatience] 
sM:   v,  u,  e/ 
sF:   You  are  such  a  dork. 

v,  u,  e/ 

[sM  very  slowly] 
sM:   1,  t/ 
sF:   Will  you  stop?/ 

[sF  taps  sM  with  the  pen] 

[sM  reads  paper] 
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sM:   When  there  is  a  red  light, 

it's  when ,  cuando . . / 

[sM  with  impatience] 

Cuando ! / 
sF:   You  have  the  book,  why 

don't  you  look  it  up?/ 
sM:   I  know  it,  it's  cuando/ 

Un  roio  semaforo/ 

There  is  an  underlying  tone  of  friction  as  the  male  student 

looks  at  the  textbook  for  the  Spanish  translations  of  the 

words  and  spells  them  out  for  the  female  student  to  write  on 

the  worksheet.   They  are  not  paying  much  attention  to 

grammatical  accuracy  or  to  the  communicative  context  of  the 

exercise.   Instead,  they  take  the  opportunity  to  practice 

reading  and  writing,  with  special  focus  on  spelling,  of  the 

recently  introduced  vocabulary. 

Students  are  interrupted  by  Ms .  Reiner ' s  announcement : 

T:   May  I  have  your  attention  just  for  a  minute, 
may  I  have  your  attention  please, 
[ss  quiet  down] 

may  I  have  your  attention  everybody/ 
Part  two  is  on  the  preterite/ 

Who  remembers  the  chocolate  cake  preterite,  so 
everybody  can  remember  chocolate  cake  and 
preterite/ 

The  first  reference  to  the  chocolate  cake  occurred  at  the 

beginning  of  the  lesson  as  a  student  asked  what  they  had  done 

yesterday  in  class.   Ms.  Reiner  told  the  student  that  they 

had  practiced  the  preterite  and  had  eaten  chocolate  cake. 

Ms.  Reiner  utilizes  a  "fun"  and  pleasant  classroom  experience 

to  help  students  recall  previously  introduced  content. 

The  pair  of  students  are  not  listening  to  Ms.  Reiner.   A 

personal  disagreement  has  taken  priority  over  the  completion 
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of  the  exercise.   The  female  student  calls  loudly  for  Ms. 

Reiner  to  pick  up  the  first  exercise  sheet . 

sF:   Ms.  Reiner,  Ms.  Reiner,  Ms.  Reiner/ 

[sM  and  sF  keep  fighting  about  personal 

issues] 

Whatever, / 

Ms.  Reiner,  Ms.  Reiner,  Ms.  Reiner,/ 

Here,  we  are  done/ 

After  persistently  continuing  to  call  the  teacher,  Ms.  Reiner 

comes  over  to  the  pair  of  students  under  observation. 

[T  comes  up  to  pair] 
[sF  gives  sheet  to  teacher] 
sM:    What  do  you  want  us  to  do/ 
T:   Now  wait  a  minute,  just  a  minute/ 
[T  looks  at  sheet  and  writes] 
sF:    It's  an  es/ 
T:   Wait,  "manejas,  no  tomes, "  wait  a  minute, 
okay, / 

This  is  the  verb  "doblar",  right  here,  "no  dooo"/ 
sF:   "Dobles"/ 
sM:   "Dobles"/ 
T:   "No  dobles,"  to  be  impatient  is  the  verb  "ser, 
seas" / 

okay,  and  this  one  is  a  letter  to  your 
grandparents,  "Queridos  abuelos"/ 
sF:    How  about  if  your  grandparents  are  dead?/ 

T:    (inaudible)  send  it/ 
sF:    They  are  not,  but  I  am  just  saying 
(inaudible) / 
T:    That's  really  stretching  it/ 

Correcting  the  students'  exercise  instead  of  letting  them 

correct  it  themselves  transfers  the  authority  of  knowing  back 

to  the  teacher.   The  reaction  of  the  female  student  to  Ms. 

Reiner's  brief  explanation  of  the  second  activity  is  a 

demonstration  of  students '  attempt  to  retain  the  authority  of 

conduct  in  this  classroom. 

Taped  partner  work  of  other  lessons  yielded  deeper 

student  engagement  during  partner  and  group  activities . 
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However,  the  pattern  of  translation  as  students  worked  on 

activities  of  this  nature  is  similar  to  the  sample  above. 

Furthermore,  the  teacher's  authority  for  knowing  is  also 

evident  in  other  videotaped  cooperative  activities .   The 

final  product  of  cooperative  tasks  was  mostly  assessed  and 

corrected  by  the  teacher,  not  by  the  students. 

As  the  partners  start  on  the  second  task,  the  female 

student  leaves  and  sits  with  two  other  students  at  the 

opposite  side  of  the  room.   For  the  second  exercise,  a 

different  pair  of  students,  two  female  students,  become  the 

focus  of  the  taped  investigation.   The  second  task  reads  as 

follows: 

Your  grandparents  live  far  away,  but  you  stay  in 
contact  with  them  on  a  regular  basis  by  writing 
letters. 

You  just  took  the  exam  for  your  driver's  license 
and  have  been  driving  for  about  a  week. 

Write  your  grandparents  a  letter  telling  them  about 
your  driving  exam  or  about  your  driving  experiences 
during  the  week. 

Use  the  preterite  and  vocabulary  on  pages  266-268. 
(some  verbs  to  include--manejar,  respetar, 
estacionar,  doblar,  dar  la  vuelta,  aprender  las 
reglas,  tomar  el  examen) . 

The  same  pattern  seen  during  the  interactions  of  the  first 

pair  is  now  evident  in  this  second  group  of  partners .   One 

student  writes  while  the  other  student  looks  for  Spanish 

words  on  the  indicated  pages  of  the  text  or  in  the 

English/Spanish,  Spanish/English  dictionary  in  back  of  the 

book.   The  difference  between  this  pair  and  the  latter  pair 
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of  students  is  that  the  student  who  writes  does  not 
constantly  ask  her  partner  to  spell  out  the  words.   The 
student  looking  for  the  Spanish  words  does  not  take  an  active 
role  in  the  construction  of  the  letter.   The  social 
construction  of  the  pair  exercises  confirms  the  research  by 
Brooks  (1990)  that  in  pair  activities  one  of  the  students  is 
likely  to  take  over  the  active  role  of  teacher,  while  the 
other  can  remain  a  passive  participant. 

When  they  completed  the  task,  the  student  who  wrote  the 
letter  reads  it: 

sJ:  "Queridos  los  abuelos:  (Dear  grand- 

Ayer:  yo  tome  una  examen  parents:  yesterday 

para  obtener  un  permiso  I  took  a  test  to 

de  manejar,  yo,  yo  obtain  a  driver's 

respueste,  respete  permit,  I  respected 

las  reglas  de  transito,  the  transit  rules,  I 

maneje  con  cuidado  drove  carefully  and 

y  a  la  velocidad  maxima"/  at  the  maximum 

Does  that  sound  right?  speed) 

I:   Si  (Yes) 

sJ:  "El  instructor  es  muy  (The  instructor 

amable  y  dijo  que  yo, "  was  courteous  and  he 

yeah,  yo  maneje  muy  bien,  told  me  I  drove 

manejamos  en  la  carretera  very  well,  we 

y  casi  termina.  yo  drove  on  the 

tuve  que  estacionar  highway,  and  when  I 

al  lado  del  calle"/  was  almost  finished, 

I  had  to  parallel 
park) 

The  student  is  proud  of  her  accomplishment  and  wants  to  share 

her  work.   Pedagogically,  the  letter  demonstrates  the 

student's  attained  level  of  Spanish  translation,  grammar,  and 

discourse  skills.   For  this  particular  student,  the  process 

of  writing  the  letter  yielded  a  concrete  product  of 

vocabulary,  preterite  conjugation,  and  command  form  use  in 
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context.   Looking  at  the  end  result  of  the  activity,  language 

meaning,  function,  and  form  (Larsen-Freeman  &  Long,  1991) 

have  come  together  in  a  relevant,  communicative  content. 

However,  looking  at  the  process  pedagogically,  students  may 

not  have  received  sufficient  guided  comprehensible  input 

(Krashen,  1982)  or  been  given  the  opportunity  for  sufficient 

guided  comprehensible  output  (Swain,  1985)  of  the  vocabulary 

and  grammatical  forms  to  be  able  to  use  them  in  a 

communicative  context  without  the  need  and  use  of 

translation. 

When  Ms .  Reiner  asks  who  has  finished,  the  student  who 

wrote  the  letter  says  loudly, 

si:   We  are  done,  we  are  done/ 
[T  comes  over] 
[si  hands  T  the  letter] 
Read  it/ 

s2  and  I  thought  it  up/ 
[T  reads  it] 
T:   It  is  good,  excellent,/ 
De  la  calle,  de  la  calle 
"es  femenina"/ 

Similarly  to  the  exchange  with  the  previous  partners,  Ms. 

Reiner  corrects  the  pair's  work,  retaining  the  authority  of 

knowing  in  the  teacher's  hands.   Similarly,  Ms.  Reiner's 

response  to  the  student's  demand  to  read  the  student's  work 

immediately  signals  to  the  student  control  of  the  social 

process  of  the  lesson.   Further  evidence  of  students' 

contributions  to  the  social  context  are  evident  during  the 

cooperative  activity.   Students  expect  and  receive  Ms. 

Reiner's  personal  and  immediate  attention.   They  constantly 
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call  on  Ms.  Reiner  mostly  to  ask  the  question,  how  do  you 

say  .  .  .?  Ms.  Reiner's  role  during  partner/ small  group 

tasks  is  as  a  source  of  translation,  similar  to  a  dictionary. 

Students  command  when  and  where  Ms.  Reiner  is  present.   They 

all  expect  prompt  individual  attention. 

When  Ms.  Reiner  decides  that  most  students  have 

completed  the  task,  she  announces, 

T:   Okay,  we  are  going  to  play  around  the  world/ 
ss:   Okay!/ 

Students  keep  visiting  and  talking  to  different  pairs  around 

the  classroom.   Ms.  Reiner  herself  keeps  circulating,  picking 

up  students '  work  and  commenting  on  their  finished  product . 

There  is,  for  the  third  time  in  the  lesson,  a  false  start  to 

a  new  instructional  unit. 

After  two  more  attempts,  Ms.  Reiner  starts  the  last 

phase  of  the  class,  Phase  IV,  a  game  known  as  "Around  the 

World."   In  "Around  the  World"  two  students  compete  to  be 

first  to  answer  a  teacher's  question.   Specifically,  one 

student  stands  behind  a  seated  classmate.   When  the  teacher 

calls  out  the  question,  the  first  student  of  the  pair  with 

the  correct  response  goes  on  to  compete  against  the  next 

seated  classmate.   The  goal  of  the  game  is  to  go  around  the 

classroom,  competing  against  all  the  participants,  until  the 

student  reaches  his/her  original  place,  hence,  the  name, 

"Around  the  World. " 

T:   Okay,  "vamos  a  trabajar      (Let's  work  with) 
con, "  we  are  going  to  do 

around  the  world  with 
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preterite,  past  tense, 
okay/ 
"iQuien  va  a  empezar, "  who 
is  starting  this  time, / 

who  started  last  time,  "no   (I  don't  remember) 
recuerdo, " / 

Carlos,  "itu  puedes         (Can  you  start?) 
empezar?" / 
sC:   Okay,  "bueno"  (Good) 

Carlos  stands  up  behind  the  student  seated  to  his  right,  and 

Ms .  Reiner  asks , 

T:   The  verb  is  "aprender,       (To  learn,  I) 
yo"/ 
sC:   Aprende,  aprendi/ 

[sC  moves  to  next  s] 
" Aprendi " / 
"Ahhh,  nosotros,  aprender"/   (We,  to  learn) 

The  first  interaction  is  the  basic  model  for  the  rest  of  the 

game,  with  variations  in  Ms.  Reiner's  wording  of  the 

questions.   Sometimes  Ms.  Reiner  says  the  pronoun  first 

followed  by  the  infinitive,  "nosotros,  aprender"  (we,  to 

learn) ,  or  the  infinitive  followed  by  the  pronoun, 

"estacionar,  tu"  (to  park,  you);  other  times  she  offers  the 

English  translation  of  the  verb  before  or  after  the  Spanish 

infinitive,  "el  verbo  es  vender, "  sell  "yo"  (the  verb  is  to 

sell,  I),  or  to  drive,  "manejar."  By  the  end  of  the  game  Ms. 

Reiner's  initiation  is  the  English  conjugation  for  students 

to  translate  into  Spanish. 

Because  of  the  change  in  the  pattern  of  Ms .  Reiner ' s 

questions,  students  must  listen  carefully  to  identify  the 

targeted  verbs  and  pronouns.   Students,  at  times,  interrupt 

the  basic  interaction  apparent  in  the  above  sample.   At  one 

point,  a  student  not  directly  involved  in  the  game  yells  out 
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the  correct  answer.   Sometimes  students  ask  Ms.  Reiner  to 
repeat  the  question,  and  other  times  the  participating 
students  themselves  call  out  when  they  believe  there  is  no 
winner  but  it  is  a  tie.   Most  students  not  directly 
participating  in  the  game  are  involved  in  personal  talk,  not 
actively  listening  to  the  teacher ' s  questions  and  their 
peers'  answers.   In  other  words,  they  are  not  taking  up  the 
occasion  to  practice  the  verb  structures  along  with  their 
classmates . 

In  written  questionnaires,  "Around  the  World"  was  the 
activity  all  students'  mentioned  as  enjoyable  and  useful. 
The  reasons  students  liked  the  game  was  the  fast  paced  and 
competitive  nature  of  the  activity.   For  students,  it  was  a 
break  from  the  usual  routine.   However,  when  looking  at  the 
discourse  closely,  the  activity  was  similar  to  traditional 
drills.   Furthermore,  the  students  with  better  skills  and 
knowledge,  that  is,  the  student's  who  needed  the  least 
practice,  had  most  of  the  opportunities  to  use  the  target 
language  during  this  activity.   In  other  words,  students  who 
knew  the  answer  received  additional  turns,  while  students  who 
did  not  know  had  no  further  chance  for  second  language 
output . 

The  individualistic  focus  of  this  last  instructional 
phase  fits  in  well  with  the  context  of  Ms.  Reiner's  class. 
Ms.  Reiner's  social  classroom  process  was  that  of  acceptance 
for  individuals  and  individuality.   From  the  beginning  of  the 
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lesson,  students  demanded  personal  attention;  voiced  their 
questions,  answers,  opinions,  and  feelings  to  the  teacher  and 
peers  indiscriminate  of  time  and  place;  and  freely  circulated 
around  the  classroom  during  pedagogical  phases  of  the  lesson. 
In  other  words,  the  classroom  was  the  students'  territory. 
In  this  territory  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  distinguish 
between  an  academic  and  a  nonacademic  social  environment . 
Student  behavior  in  class  was  similar  to  behavior  out  of 
class.   Student  autonomy  in  the  construction  of  the  social 
process  in  this  particular  classroom  interfered  with  the 
opportunity  students  had  to  participate  successfully  in  the 
innovative  and  communicative  tasks  and  events  that  Ms.  Reiner 
offered. 

The  following  summary  table  (Table  8)  of  the  pedagogical 
structure  of  Ms.  Reiner's  lesson  depicts  the  diverse  social 
and  academic  expectations  students  need  to  be  aware  of,  but 
did  not  necessarily  follow,  to  construct  a  group  lesson 
successfully.   The  diagram  of  the  lesson  is  organized  as 
follows:  lesson  phases  and  subphases  in  chronological  order; 
the  social  and  pedagogical  tasks  expected  from  students 
during  each  lesson  phase;  the  pedagogical  elements  present  in 
each  phase;  the  length  of  each  phase  and  subphase,  calculated 
in  seconds;  the  number  of  interactions  of  each  phase;  and  the 
number  of  instructional  sequences  within  each  phase. 
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Pedagogical  Variations 

The  randomly  selected  lesson  is  representative  of  the 
social  process  found  in  Ms.  Reiner's  other  observed  and/or 
videotaped  classes.   That  is,  the  pattern  of  interaction 
between  the  participants  of  the  classroom,  teachers,  and 
students  is  relatively  constant  throughout  most  lessons. 
Nevertheless,  pedagogically,  there  were  significant 
variations  from  this  particular  lesson's  context.   What  is 
meant  by  pedagogical  variations  are  the  types  of  tasks  and 
activities  in  which  students  and  teacher  engage  and  not 
represented  in  the  particular  lesson  described  above.   The 
following  is  a  general  description  of  the  pedagogical 
differences  found  between  the  selected  lesson  and  others. 

In  the  representative  lesson,  there  was  no  vocabulary 
introduction  phase.   There  were  various  ways  Ms.  Reiner 
presented  new  vocabulary  to  students.   Instead  of  modeling 
the  words  and  expressions  for  the  students,  Ms.  Reiner  asked 
students  to  form  questions  and/or  statements  with  the  new 
vocabulary.   Sometimes  students  in  pairs  needed  to  add  two  to 
four  sentences  to  the  dialogues  in  the  textbook  in  which  the 
new  vocabulary  was  first  introduced.   The  partners  read  the 
extended  dialogues  to  the  class . 

The  pedagogical  variety  in  Ms.  Reiner's  lesson  phases 
included  competitive  games,  group  drills,  oral  presentations, 
computer  activities,  and  films.   The  purpose  of  the 
pedagogical  activities  was  to  learn  language  in  context  for 
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the  purpose  of  oral  communication.   However,  students  were 

offered  little  comprehensible  input  and  opportunity  for 

guided  and  focused  output  to  prepare  them  to  take  advantage 

of  Ms.  Reiner's  creative,  but  complex  activities, 

successfully. 

Through  constantly  changing  and  creating  original, 

innovative  types  of  activities,  Ms.  Reiner  hoped  to  maintain 

students'  interest  and  engagement  in  Spanish  class.   However, 

similar  to  the  social  structure  of  Ms.  Reiner's  lessons,  the 

pedagogical  construction  might  have  been  too  open-ended.   The 

continual  variety  did  not  offer  students  a  constant  lesson 

framework  in  which  they  could  anticipate  and  understand 

expected  social  and  pedagogical  procedures . 

Model  III--MS.  Day's  Classroom 

General  Description:   The  Site,  the  Teacher,  the  Students, 
and  the  Text 

Ms.  Day  teaches  in  the  same  school  as  Ms.  Reiner.   Ms. 
Day  has  taught  at  Youngtown  South  High  School  for  the  last  22 
years  and  is  a  committed  member  of  the  school's  community. 
Ms .  Day  has  been  the  senior  class  advisor  for  the  last  5 
years,  is  the  organizer  and  chaperon  of  yearly  trips  abroad 
to  Spain  and/or  Costa  Rica,  and  is  an  active  board  member  of 
the  State's  Foreign  Language  Cooperative. 

During  the  1993-1994  academic  year,  Ms.  Day  taught  five 
Spanish  classes:   two  Spanish  II  Honor  classes,  one  Regular 
Spanish  II  class,  and  two  Regular  Spanish  III  classes.   The 
Spanish  II  Honors  class,  the  focus  of  the  investigation,  met 
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at  different  hours  of  the  day,  4  times  a  week.   The  24 

Spanish  II  Honor  students,  mostly  ninth  graders,  had  studied 

Spanish  for  2  to  3  years  in  middle  school .   They  were 

academically  gifted  and  competitive  freshmen  and  sophomores 

concerned  with  grades  and  acceptance  to  institutes  of  higher 

education.   The  description  of  the  difference  between 

"Regular"  and  "Honor"  Spanish  classes  can  be  found  in  the 

introduction  to  Model  II . 

Pasos  v  Puentes,  the  textbook  used  by  Sra.  Tiessen  and 

Ms.  Reiner,  was  also  utilized  by  Ms.  Day.   During  the  second 

interview,  Ms .  Day  commented  that  she  liked  the  text  and  its 

ancillary  materials,  activities,  and  assessment  tools. 

We  have  so  much  material  with  this  program.   It's  so 
rich  ...  We  have  stuff  that  is  so  good,  why 
should  we  bother  to  create  more. 

Ms.  Day's  classroom  is  a  large  rectangular  room  with 

rows  of  individual  desks/chairs.   On  the  front  wall  of  the 

room  is  a  large  rectangular  blackboard.   One  side  of  the 

classroom  is  taken  up  by  large  windows,  and  the  other  is 

covered  with  a  bulletin  board  with  a  mixture  of  students ' 

work  and  a  couple  of  posters  from  Spanish-speaking  countries. 

The  back  wall  is  also  decorated  with  posters.   Ms.  Day  has 

three  desks,  right  next  to  each  other,  at  the  front  of  the 

room.   On  top  of  the  first  is  a  variety  of  food  and  snacks 

she  sells  in  between  class  periods  to  raise  money  for  the 

senior  class.   The  larger  desk  in  the  middle  and  an 
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additional  small  one  hold  diverse  stacks  of  papers,  books, 
and  an  overhead. 

Ms.  Day  is  not  comfortable  with  the  use  of  Spanish.   In 
her  second  interview,  she  confessed  that  she  would  be  more 
comfortable  teaching  a  subject  other  than  Spanish,  such  as 
English  or  history.   One  of  the  reasons  she  enjoys  being  the 
senior  class  advisor  is  the  opportunity  it  offers  to  interact 
with  students  in  English.   Most  of  the  time  she  preferred  to 
communicate  with  me  in  English. 

What  follows  is  the  description  of  one  randomly  selected 

lesson  from  Ms.  Day's  Spanish  II  Honors  class.   Table  9 

represents  the  chronological  placement  of  the  selected  lesson 

in  the  context  of  the  investigation.   As  illustrated  by  Table 

9,  students  and  teachers  had  been  co-constructing  the  culture 

of  this  classroom  since  September.   Therefore,  the  selected 

class  reflects  interaction  patterns  already  cemented  over 

time. 

Social  and  Pedagogical  Processes  of  a 
Representative  Lesson 

It  is  10:10  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  May  18th,  1994. 

Students  come  into  Ms.  Day's  class  talking  loudly  in  English. 

Ms.  Day  is  standing  behind  one  of  the  smaller  desk,  taking 

money  from  students  buying  muffins,  snacks,  and  candies 

displayed  on  the  desk.   Ms.  Day  is  the  Senior  Class  Advisor 

and  the  sale  of  snacks  is  one  of  many  ways  she  helps  seniors 

fund-raise  for  the  prom. 
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When  the  bell  rings,  Ms.  Day  comes  out  from  behind  the 

desk. 

T:    Okay,  "el  timbre  suena, /     (The  bell  rings. 

Hola,  iComo  estan,  bien,     Hi,  how  are  you,  well, 
mal,  asi,  asi?"/  bad,  so,  so?) 

Many  students  are  still  speaking  in  English,  but  one  student 

responds  to  Ms.  Day: 

s:   "Asi,  asi"/  (So,  so) 

T:   "Asi,  asi  solamente,  (So,  so,  only,  poor 

pobrecito"/  thing) 

"iPor  que  tengo  una  clase  (Why  do  I  have  a  class 

que  tiene  tanta  hambre?"/  that  is  so  hungry) 
[T  looks  at  Julie] 

"La  pobre  Julie  tiene  (Poor  Julie  is  tired 

sueno,  y  los  otros  tienen  and  the  others  are 

hambre.  si,  pobrecitos,  es  hungry.   Yes,  poor 

que  no  tienen  tiempo  para  things,  it's  that  you 

almorzar,  ahhh,  eso  es,  don't  have  time 

eso  es,  bueno"/  to  eat  lunch,  that's 

good) 

Personal  exchange  in  Spanish  is  the  entry  to  the  context  of 
the  Spanish  classroom  and  bridges  the  previous  English- 
speaking  environment  students  have  just  left.   For  Ms.  Day, 
the  personal  conversation  is  also  a  way  of  assessing  and 
acknowledging  the  students'  anemic  stage.   In  other  words, 
Ms .  Day  is  concerned  about  her  students  not  only  as  learners 
of  Spanish  but  also  as  individuals  with  feelings  and 
emotions .   This  is  evident  in  the  continuation  of  the  above 
exchange  when  Ms.  Day  focuses  once  again  on  Julie: 

T:   "Julie,  hola,  iC6mo  (Julie,  hi,  how 

estas?"/  are  you?) 

sJ:   "Muy  mal"/  (Very  bad) 

T:   "Mal,  pobrecita,  (Bad,  poor  thing, 

iPor  que?, /  why? 

iNecesitas  ir  a  la  (Do  you  need  to  go  to 

enfermera?"/  the  nurse?) 
sJ:    I  think  so/ 
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T 

sJ 

T 


"iNo  puedes  decidir?"/ 

What?/ 
"iNo  puedes  decidir?,"  you 

can't  decide?/ 


(You  can't  decide?) 


Finally,  Julie  decides  to  go  to  the  nurse,  and  Ms.  Day  writes 

her  a  note.   As  Ms.  Day  is  writing  the  note  for  Julie,  a 

student  comes  up  to  Ms.  Day  to  buy  a  muffin,  and  Ms.  Day 

tells  him,  "Si,  senor,  momentito  por  favor"  (Yes,  sir, 

one  moment  please)  .   Ms.  Day  uses  please  when  talking  to  the 

student  who  interrupted  her  and  empathizes  with  Julie's 

illness,  demonstrating  the  importance  she  places  on  the 

affective  atmosphere  of  her  class.   Pedagogically,  by  using 

Spanish  to  engage  students  in  a  communicative  context  at  the 

onset  of  the  class,  Ms.  Day  sets  Spanish  as  a  learning  tool 

to  communicate  real  life  needs  to  the  teacher. 

The  formal  lesson  begins . 

T:   Okay,  okay,  esta  bien,  "ihay 
preguntas  sobre  la 
tarea?,"  questions  on  the 
homework,  "hay  preguntas 
sobre  la  tarea,"/ 
Shhhhh,  shhhh,  shhhh/ 
[s  raises  hand] 
"Escuchen  por  favor, 

senores,  presten 

atencion, / 

Juan  tiene  una 

pregunta" / 

[T  turns  to  Juan] 
"Si  mi  amor"/ 

Ahhhh/ 

Time ' s  up  next / 
"iQue  pagina?"/ 

It's  on  old  homework  on 

page  308/ 


sJ: 
T: 


SJ: 


(Listen  please, 

gentlemen,  pay 

attention) 
(Juan  has  a  question) 


(Yes,  my  love) 
(What  page?) 


Instead  of  going  over  the  entire  homework,  Ms.  Day  shifts  the 
responsibility  of  the  learning  content  to  the  students.   The 
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student-generated  questions  are  the  basis  of  the  homework 
correction.   This  is  an  early  indication  that  students  in  Ms. 
Day's  class  are  expected  to  take  an  active  role  in  the  social 
and  pedagogical  construction  of  the  classroom  context.   In 
addition,  the  above  exchange  reveals  some  significant  aspects 
of  Ms.  Day's  classroom.   First,  asking  students  to  be  quiet 
and  to  listen  to  Juan's  question  signals  to  participants  the 
importance  Ms.  Day  places  on  students  listening  to  and 
learning  from  one  another.   In  other  words,  Ms.  Day  is 
attempting  to  build  a  classroom  context  of  respect  when  peers 
are  talking.   Second,  in  the  above  exchange,  there  is  initial 
evidence  of  Ms.  Day's  affective  relationship  with  her 
students.   By  calling  the  student  "mi  amor"  (my  love),  an 
affectionate  term  for  which  there  is  no  literal  translation 
in  English,  Ms.  Day  informs  Juan  she  cares  for  him  as  person 
as  well  as  a  student.   Third,  Ms.  Day  displays  her  sense  of 
humor  during  the  interaction  with  Juan  when  he  hesitates  and 
she  responds  jokingly,  "Time  is  up,  next."   Students  need  to 
tune  into  Ms.  Day's  humorous  speech  acts  to  be  able  to  react 
accordingly.   The  above  sample  continues: 


ss 
sJ 

T 


SJ: 

T: 


308,  "iQue  es  esto?"/ 
308/ 

"Trescientos"/ 

"Y  ocho"/ 

Ah,  ah,  "trescientos 
ocho,  no  y,  trescientos 
ocho " / 
Oh,  sorry/ 

Remember,  who  could  tell 
me,  who  could  tell  me  the 
numbers,  the  numbers,/ 
What ' s  the  only  times  we  use 


(What  is  this?) 

(Three  hundred) 
(and  eight) 
(Three  hundred  eight, 
not  and) 
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y,  numbers  between  16 
and  99,  with  3-0-8. 
Do  we  have  any  number 
between  16  and  99?/ 
ss:    No/ 

Ms.  Day  does  not  respond  to  Juan's  question.   With  humor,  she 

lets  Juan  know  that  she  expects  him  to  use  Spanish  when  he 

says  the  page  number.   When  Juan  makes  a  mistake  saying  the 

page  number,  Ms.  Day  shifts  the  focus  to  a  lecture  about 

numbers  in  Spanish.   Ms.  Day's  deviation  has  placed  the 

authority  of  knowing  back  in  her  hands . 

The  exchange  now  is  between  Ms.  Day  and  another  student, 

not  Juan : 

T:    Do  we  have  ay?/ 

s:    Yeah,  8/ 

T:    Sorry,  8  is  not  between  16  and  99,  I  am  sorry/ 

s:    Are  you  sure?/ 

T:    I  am  sure, / 

That '  s  the  only  thing  in  math  I  do  know/ 
So  we  have  308,  if  it  were  315,  "trescientos 
quince,"  but  if  it  were  316,  "trescientos  diez 
! !y!  !  seis,  pagina  trescientos  ocho,  si"/ 

Students  have  taken  up  Ms.  Day's  cue  and  are  now  joking  with 

her.   The  atmosphere  students  and  teacher  are  building  is  one 

of  mutual  teasing. 

After  the  aside  to  practice  numbers,  Ms.  Day  returns 

to  Juan's  question.   Juan  is  confused  about  the  names  of 

the  parts  of  the  arm  he  had  to  identify  in  a  picture  of 

the  textbook.   Ms.  Day  clears  up  the  designations  by 

pointing  to  the  different  parts  of  her  arm  and  naming  them  in 

Spanish,  avoiding  translating  the  words  into  English.   When 
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she  comes  to  the  word  "hombro"  (shoulder) ,  she  again 

digresses : 

T:   "Acuerden.  acuerden,        (Remember, 

momentito,  tres  palabras  remember,  one 
importantes,  hambre,  iQue  moment,  three 
quiere  decir  hambre?/       important  words, 

what  does  hunger 
mean? ) 
s:    Hunger/ 

T:   "Exacto,"/  (Exactly) 

"Hombre"/  (Man) 

ss :   Man 

T:   "Hombro"  (Shoulder) 

ss:   (Shoulder 
T:    {Shoulders,  there  is  one 

letter  difference,  okay,  you 
go  from  "hambre"  to 
"hombre",  and  if  you  go  from 
"hombre"  to  "hombro",  it's 
only  one  letter  difference. 
However,  there  is  a  world 
of  difference,  in  meaning/ 
Watch  out  for  that  one 
because  it  will  get  you 
every  time.   You  are  going 
to  say  the  word  hombro, 
and  you  are  immediately 
going  to  think,  ah,  hombre, 
and  it's  not  going  to  make 
sense  to  you,  / 
That's  what  happened  here, 
I  think,  okay,  "hombro", 
shoulder,  "el  hombro  del 
hombre , "  the  man ' s 
shoulder  .  .  . / 

This  is  the  second  of  several  divergences  Ms.  Day  will  make 

during  the  lesson.   Because  of  these  asides  in  Ms.  Day's 

speech,  students  need  to  follow  their  teacher's  talk 

attentively  to  distinguish  between  core  and  additional 

information  and  to  be  able  to  discern  several  types  of  speech 

acts  interspersed  in  the  discourse. 
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Pedagogically,  by  using  minimal  pairs,  Ms.  Day  is 
indicating  to  students  the  importance  of  concentrating  on  the 
details  of  the  language.   Language  is  then  perceived  by 
students  as  an  exact  science  in  which  just  one  letter  might 
change  the  communicative  context . 

Even  though  Juan  says  he  has  no  further  inquiries,  Ms. 
Day  finishes  correcting  the  exercise  with  the  class  and 
invites  further  questions  on  the  homework,  interrupting  the 
question/answer  exchange  when  she  notices  students  without  a 
textbook.   In  Spanish,  with  her  characteristic  sense  of 
humor,  Ms.  Day  reminds  students  that  she  expects  them  to 
bring  the  text  to  class. 

Another  student,  Phillip,  has  concerns  about  last 

night's  homework.   He  tells  Ms.  Day,  in  Spanish,  the  page 

number  and  the  letter  of  the  exercise,  but  before  he  has  the 

occasion  to  voice  his  specific  question,  Ms.  Day  reads  the 

directions  to  the  activity  from  the  textbook: 

[T  reads  from  text] 
T:   "Gloria  debe  estudiar      (Gloria  has  to  study  for 
para  un  examen,  pero       an  exam,  but  she  thinks 
piensa  en  otras  cosas,     of  other  things,  in 
iEn  que  piensa?"   Use      what  does  she  think? 
ojala  que/  Ues  hopefully) 

What  do  we  know 
ojala  .  .  ./ 

What  follows  are  brief  interchanges  consisting  of  Ms.  Day's 

questions  about  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  after  "ojala" 

(hopefully),  students  calling  out  the  answers,  and  Ms.  Day 

repeating  the  students'  responses: 
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T:   What  do  we  know  about  "ojala, "  immediately,  we 
have  "ojala,  "  what  are  we  going  to  have?/ 

s :   " Que " / 

T:   We  are  going  to  have  "que"/ 

And  what  else  are  we  going  to  have?/ 

s :   Sub j  unc  t  ive / 

T:   Subjunctive,  right/ 

Anew,  Ms.  Day  has  strayed  from  the  student's  specific 

question  and  has  elapsed  into  an  explanation  concerning  an 

aspect  of  the  language  she  believes  might  be  confusing  and/or 

of  interest  to  students . 

Although  Phillip's  homework  concern  has  still  not  been 

addressed,  another  student  asks, 

s:    Is  that  "ojala"  like  a  verb?/ 
T:    "Ojala"  literally  means  that  Allah  wills  it 
so,  it's  from  the  Arabic/ 

Why  would  there  be  a  word  like  "ojala,  "  a  word 
like  the  Arabic  in  the  Spanish  language?/ 

This  student's  question  is  not  answered  either.   Instead,  Ms. 

Day  adds  an  additional  layer  of  cultural /historical 

information  to  the  study  of  Spanish.   The  students  have  heard 

this  information  before  and  readily  share  their  acquired 

knowledge  with  Ms.  Day  and  their  peers.   Still,  not  having 

answered  Phillip's  nor  the  other  student's  question  directly, 

Ms .  Day  concludes  the  cultural  exchange  and  once  again  starts 

correcting  the  homework  exercise: 

T:   They  ruled  Spain  for  over  800  years, 

absolutely;  therefore,  do  we  have  some 
influence  on  the  language.   You  bet  you  we  do: 
architecture,  language;  okay,  they  were  there 
for  800  years.   Obviously  they  had  an  effect, 
so  "ojala"  comes  from,  used  to  be  that  Allah 
willed  it  so,  in  other  words.   Hopefully, 
Allah  will  let  this  happen,  okay,  so  that's 
where  that  comes  from./ 
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Yes,  you  may  use  it  all  by  itself,  but  if  you  use 
it  with  that  "que, "  you  are  going  to  follow  it  with 
a  verb,  and  that  verb  is  going  to  be  in  the 
subjunctive/ 

Okay,  so  let's  take  a  look  at  it,  "numero 
uno, "  number  one) / 
[T  looks  at  book] 
Let ' s  look  at  the  example 

"Julio  mejorarse  pronto,     (Julio-get  better  soon, 
"ojala  que  Julio  se  mejore   hopefully  Julio  will 
pronto"/  get  better  soon) 

"El  no  lastimarse  otra      (He-not  hurt 
vez"/  himself  again) 

What  have  we  got  here?, 
"voluntario" / 
[s  raises  hand] 
Okay  Hugo/ 
sH:   "Ojala  que  el  no  se,        (Hopefully,  he  will 
no  se"/  not) 

T:   "No  se, "  you  are  right/ 
sH:   "No  se  lastime  otra  vez"/    (He  will  not  hurt 

himself  again) 
T:   "dSi  o  no,  es  correcto,      (Yes  or  no,  is  it 

tiene  razon,  tiene  razon    right,  is  Hugo  right) 
Hugo,  si  o  no?/ 
s:   "Si"/  (Yes) 

T:   "Si,  bueno,  esta  bien"/      (Good,  very  well) 

As  seen  by  the  above  interactions,  the  authority  for  knowing 

in  Ms.  Day's  classroom  is  shared  by  the  students  and  teacher. 

In  addition,  students  are  asked  to  evaluate  critically  their 

own  responses  and  those  of  their  peers.   In  her  first 

interview  she  stated  the  following: 

You  have  probably  noticed  a  thing  that  I  do,  is  they 
will  answer  me,  and  I  will  say  really,  now  she  said  X, 
is  she  right?   Some  kids  immediately  change  their  minds 
because  I  have  asked  a  question.   I  keep  trying  to  tell 
them,  "Just  because  I  ask  a  question  doesn't  mean  you 
are  wrong."   And  by  the  end  of  the  year  most  of  them 
will  stick  to  their  guns. 

Ms.  Day  goes  from  the  first  to  the  last  question  of  the 

this  particular  homework  exercise.   The  last  number  of  the 

exercise  is  the  one  that  confused  Phillip: 
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sP: 


[T  reads  from  text] 
"Numero  doce,  el  medico, 
recetarle  algo  bueno"/ 


[T  points  to  s] 
"Ojala  que  el  medico  le 
recete  algo  bueno"/ 


tsP,  the  original  s  that 
asked  the  question  raises 
his  hand] 
"Si  o  no  esta  bien?"/ 

Ahhh,  pregunta,  si 

Phillip?/ 

That ' s  the  one ,  I  had  no 

problems  with  the  other 

ones,  just  number  two.  I 

didn't  understand,  the 

verb  was  "recetarle"  and/ 


(Number  12,  the 
doctor  give  him  a 
recipe  for  something 
good) 

(Hopefully,  the 
doctor  will  give  him  a 
recipe  for  something 
good) 


(Yes  or  no  is  it 

correct?) 
(Question,  yes 

Phillip?) 


(give  a  prescription) 
Ms.  Day  interrupts  the  student  and  relies  on  her  intuition  to 
guess  the  source  of  the  student's  confusion: 

T:   Is  what  confused  you  because  the  le  was  at  the 
end?/ 
sP:   Yeah,  I  knew  you  had  to  use  se  or  if  you  had, 
you  know,  "mejor,  mejorarse"  (get  better) ,  I 
know  you  had  to  use  se,  or  you  know,  or  one  of 
those,  but  I  didn't  understand  why  I  had  to 
use  le,  I  understood  that  I  had  to  put  it  in 
there  because  in,  on  317  they  had  the  model 
and  they  had,  they  used  le  in  there,  but  I 
didn't  know  why/ 

T:   Okay,  Phillip's  question  is  a  super  good 
question, / 

Because  he  cannot  be  alone  in  having  a  problem 
with  this  .  .  . / 

Ms.  Day's  positive  feedback  to  Phillip's  question 

communicates  to  students  that  she  encourages  inquiries  about 

the  structure  of  Spanish.   Because  of  her  experience,  Ms.  Day 

assumes  that  there  are  others  with  the  same  doubt  about  the 
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placement  of  the  reflexive  and  indirect  object  pronouns  "se" 
and  " le . " 


sP: 
T: 


sP: 
T: 


What  does  the  " le "  mean? / 
The  receiver,  I  don't  know/ 
Yes,  the  receiver,  very  good/ 
[T  writes  on  thee  board  to  him,  to  her] 
to  him,  to  her,  right  or  can  sometimes  be  just  mean 
plain  old  (inaudible)  etc,  so  the  difference  here 
is,  okay,  the  difference  here  is  this  is  a 
reflexive  and  this  is  an  object,  the  receiver 
pronoun,  okay,  terrific,/ 

But  what  confused  Phillip  is  that  it  was  at  the  end 
of  that  verb/ 

One  of  the  things  that  you  always  have  to  look  for 
is  that  verb  ending,  they  are  giving  you  this  type 
of  sentence,  remember  that  you  are  looking  for  that 
r  on  the  end  of  the  verb,  and  you  are  going  to  have 
either  an  ar,  er,  or  an  ir,  okay,  then  they  added  a 
pronoun,  the  pronoun  is  what  confused  you,  okay, 
when  you  see  that  there  you  are  confused,  is  this 
really  a  verb,  go  back  and  see  the  syllable  behind 
it,  does  it  have  an  r  on  the  end,  is  it  an 
infinitive  ending,  if  it  is  an  ar,  do  I  want  just  a 
regular  old  present  tense  here,  do  I  want  a  past 
tense,  or  what  do  I  want,  subjunctive,  oh,  this  is 
an  ar  verb,  ah,  I  want  a  subjunctive,  it's  going  to 
be  an  e ,  okay , / 

Make  it  as  easy  as  you  can  on  yourself,  when  you 
see,  you  know  you  are  supposed  to  have  a  verb,  you 
knew,  you  were  looking  for  a  verb,  and  it  was  like, 
ehhh,  where  is  it,  okay,  when  you  see  this,  back  up 
a  little  bit,  okay,  back  up  a  little  bit,  you  are 
probably  going  to  find  your  verb,  alright,/ 
That  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  confusing  to  most 
people,  don't  feel  alone  in  that  Phillip,  because 
that's  something  very  confusing/ 
So  you  say  comprarle/ 

"Voy  a  comprarle  un  libro  nuevo, "  I  am  going 
to  buy  him  a  new  book,  I  am  going  to  buy  a  new 
book  for  him,  yes,  okay,/ 

"Algo  mas  Phillip,  no,  esta  bien, "  so  you  don't 
have  problems  with  the  reflexive?/ 
No 

It  was  that  indirect  object  pronoun,  well,/ 
Phillip  is  light  year  ahead  of  most  of  us,  because 
most  of  us  can  do  object  pronouns,  but  when  it 
comes  to  reflexives,  there  is  just  about  no  one 
that  can  do  those  so  you  shouldn't  feel  bad,  this 
is  good/ 
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Phillip's  question  and  Ms.  Day's  answer  place  the 
emphasis  of  language  learning  on  morphological  bits  of 
Spanish  syntax.   Ms.  Day's  answer,  a  step-by-step  set  of 
instructions  on  how  to  recognize  infinitives  and  conjugate 
verbs,  adds  to  students'  belief  that  the  study  of  language  is 
centered  on  discreet  parts  of  grammatical  structures.   For 
these  students  language  learning  is  an  academic  enterprise. 
The  goal  of  this  phase  of  the  lesson,  Phase  II,  the  homework 
review,  is  the  understanding  of  the  linguistic  structure  of 
Spanish,  in  contrast  to  the  use  of  the  language  for  purposes 
of  communication. 

Socially,  during  the  exchange  with  Phillip,  Ms.  Day 
shows  her  continuing  concern  for  students'  affective  nature, 
even  throughout  academic  segments  of  the  lesson.   Ms.  Day,  by 
assuring  Phillip  that  his  doubts  and  questions  are  valid,  is 
communicating  to  students  that  their  doubts  and  questions  are 
merited  and  do  not  indicate  ignorance. 

In  the  homework  correction  segment,  Phase  II,  the 
authority  of  asking,  knowing,  and  correcting  shifts 
constantly  from  teacher  to  students .   Students  need  to  listen 
carefully  during  this  phase  as  the  focus  is  not  only  on  the 
homework  but  is  also  a  means  to  review  previously  presented 
material  as  well  as  an  introduction  to  new  content  and 
concepts.   The  constant  digressions  of  Ms.  Day's  speech  force 
students  to  listen  carefully  to  her  discourse  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  lesson  successfully. 
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After  asking  if  there  are  any  further  questions  on  the 
homework,  Ms.  Day  starts  the  grammar  section,  Phase  III, 
guiding  students  from  known  to  unknown  content  with  questions 
pertaining  to  previously  presented  material.   Following  the 
same  IRF  pattern  used  during  the  homework  section--a 
teacher's  question,  a  student(s)'s  response,  and  a  repetition 
of  the  correct  student (s) 's  answer  followed  by  a  positive 
feedback--Ms.  Day  reviews  the  general  use  and  introduces  a 
new  use  of  the  subjunctive: 

T:   So  this  subjunctive  is  then  used  for  all  of 
these  things, / 

But  there  is  another  one  nobody  told  me/ 
[ss  look  at  books] 

Let '  s  think  about  this  .  .  Let '  s  think  about 
this  .   What  did  I  say?  Let '  s  think  about 
this.   Am  I  giving  you  a  choice?  Not  really. 
If  I  say,  "Let's  think  about  this,"  are  we 
going  to  think  about  this?  We  sure  are.   If  I 
say,  "Let's  put  our  books  away  and  take  a 
quiz/ 

s:   Do  we  have  a  choice?/ 
[T  laughs] 

T:   Is  there  a  choice  in  that?.   Not  really. 
Okay,  so  when  I  say,  "Let's,  what  I  am 
doing?"  I  am  implying  that  there  is  a  command 
there.   I  am  implying  that  you  are  going  to 
do  this  .  .  .  / 

Ms.  Day  does  not  offer  any  examples  in  Spanish  of  the  use  of 

the  subjunctive  as  an  implied  command.   At  this  point, 

students  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  theory  behind  the 

grammatical  structures  of  the  Spanish  language  but  do  not 

have  the  chance  to  hear  or  use  the  structures  in  actual 

communicative  context.   As  Ms.  Day  continues  to  explain  the 

use  of  implied  commands,  she  mentions  that  one  of  the  rules 

for  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  as  implied  commands  is  the 
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presence  of  subject  change.   If  this  condition  is  not  met, 

then  the  infinitive  is  used  instead  of  the  subjunctive.   A 

student  interrupts, 

s:   Why  "ojala"  doesn't/ 

T:   Why  does  "ojala"  never  take  the  infinitive? 

Anyone,  why  does  "ojala"  never  take  the 

infinitive?  .  .  . / 

Students  in  Ms.  Day's  class  have  picked  up  on  her 
appreciation  for  critical  thinking.   That  is,  students  know 
that  they  are  not  only  expected  to  question  their  classmates 
and  their  own  answers  but  they  can  also  question  the 
teacher's  responses,  comments,  and  explanations.   The  above 
question  about  the  use  of  "ojala"  is  related  to  a  student's 
unanswered  question  on  the  homework  section. 

T:   Why  doesn't  it  ("ojala")  ever  take  the 
infinitive,  Juan?/ 
sJ:   Because  no  subject/ 

T:   Yes,  there  is  a  subject,  it's  implied,  it's 

Allah,  but  if  you  don't  have  I,  you  don't  have 
(inaudible) .   Any  idea  when  you  are  saying 
"ojala, "  he  hopes,  they  hope,  I  hope,  the  only 
way  you  get  that  is  from,  you  know,  hopefully 
doesn't  give  it  you,  does  it?.   We  know  the 
implied  doer  is  Allah,  the  second  part  that 
tells  us  what,  the  person  upon  whom  Allah  is 
imposing  his  will,  okay,  if  I  say,  "ojala  que 
llueva,  que  llueva  manana, "  hopefully,  it  will 
rain  tomorrow,  am  I  going  to  rain,  is  Allah 
going  to  rain?  No,  it's  because  you  don't 
have  an  expressed  subject  there;  you  have  to 
have  an  expressed  subject  in  the  second  part. 
Okay,  sorry,  that's  a  little  round  about/ 

Even  though  Ms.  Day  attempts  to  throw  the  question  back  to 

the  students,  she  is  forced  to  finally  explain  "ojala." 

Students  make  sure  that  Ms .  Day  answers  their  questions  and 

helps  clear  up  their  doubts .   Both  students  and  teacher  are 
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constructing  a  classroom  context  where  they  take  learning/ 

teaching  responsibilities  seriously.   Ms.  Day  recognizes  that 

her  explanation  is  intricate  and  might  be  unclear,  but 

students  understand  that  this  is  the  best  she  can  do. 

Another  student  commences  a  new  interaction  with  a 

question: 

[s  raises  hand] 
T:   "Paul,  mi  amor"/  (Paul,  my  love) 

sP:    This  is  kind  of  a  general 

question, / 

But  would  these,  with  these 

subjunctives,  and  with  this 

kind  of  stuff  you  do 

conjugate  the  verb,  right?/ 
T:    Yes/ 
sP:    It's  only  in  the  preterite 

that  you  don't,  right?  / 

It's  kind  of  confusing;  you 

have  to  conjugate  and 

change  the  endings  so  that/ 
T:    Can  you  give  me  an  example 

of  what  you  are  talking 

about/ 

cause  I  don ' t  think  I 

understand  your  question/ 

A  peer  interrupts  the  exchange  and  states, 

s:   You  always  conjugate  the  verb/ 

Students '  authority  for  knowing  includes  freely  responding  to 

peers '  inquiries  without  any  prompting  from  the  teacher . 

Paul  has  difficulty  explaining  his  problem,  but  Ms.  Day  and 

his  classmates  persist,  asking  him  for  examples,  page  numbers 

in  the  textbook,  and  explanations  until  he  is  able  to 

communicate  understandably  his  question: 

T:   What  else?,  go  ahead/ 
sP:   Well,  what  I  am  saying  preterite  is  the  only 
place  you  don't  conjugate  the  verb/ 
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sP 

T 

SP 

T 


SP: 


T:   Preterite  gets  conjugated,  you  say  I  watched 

TV,  he  watched  TV.  It  gets  endings,  right?/ 
sP:   No,  what  I  am  saying  like  "cantar"  (to  sing) , 

it  changes  to  "cuento"  (to  tell),  it  doesn't 

do  that  in  the  preterite/ 
T:  "Cantar"  (to  sing) ,  is  not  one  of  the  stem 

successfully  changing  verbs,  you  mean  "contar, "  to 

count/ 
"Contar, "  yeah/ 

You  are  talking  about  stem  changing}/ 

{Stem  changing,  Jesus,  stem  changing,  Jesus/ 

{There  we  go, 

[T  claps] 

As  long  as  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about 

we  can  fix  it}/ 

{Oh  God,  stem  changing,  Jesus,  oh  God,  stem 

changes/ 

{Alright,  let's  try  again/ 

Yes,  Paul,  stem  changes,  we  all  know  now/ 

Shhhh/ 

You  are  right;  ar  and  er  verbs,  if  they  have 

stem  changes,  they  show  up  in  the  present 

tense .   They  show  up  in  the  present 

subjunctive;  stem  changes  don't  show  up  for  ar 

and  er  verbs  in  the  preterite.   However,  ir 

verbs,  the  wise  guys  in  the  group/ 

[T  turns  to  s  who  is  yawning] 

Poor  Mary,  you  sleepy  head, / 

the  wise  guys  in  the  group,  the  ir  verbs,  they  will 

have  some  changes  in  the  preterite  .    .    .  I 

Paul  is  embarrassed  by  having  forgotten  the  term  stem 
changing  to  describe  the  verbs  in  question.   Once  again,  a 
classmate,  not  the  teacher,  has  asked  Paul  to  stop 
apologizing.   Students  in  Ms.  Day's  class  feel  they  have  the 
authority  to  correct  and  criticize  each  other  during  the 
lesson,  intimately  contributing  to  the  construction  of  the 
social  context  of  the  lesson. 

As  far  as  Ms.  Day's  role  in  the  exchange,  the 
interruption  to  make  personal  interjection  to  a  student  that 
is  yawning  is  her  manner  of  continuing  her  affective  contact 
with  students.   There  is  also  a  humorous  reference  to  the 
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"ir"  verbs,  calling  them  the  wise  guys  of  the  group.   As 
noted  previously,  Ms.  Day's  discourse  combines  several  speech 
acts  such  as  empathetic  comments,  explanatory  comments,  and 
humorous  remarks  in  a  single  interaction,  making  it  difficult 
for  students  to  distinguish  the  diverse  types  of  information 
united  in  a  single  unit  of  discourse. 

The  next  interaction  is  also  started  by  a  student's 
question: 

s:   How  about  "zar,  gar,  and  car"/ 

T:   Well  think  about  it  for  a  minute,/ 

Okay  your  question  is  an  excellent  one/ 
Because  we  are  talking  both  subjunctive  and 
preterite  here,  right?,  whenever  you  put  those  car 
verbs,  okay,  and  if  you  are  going  to  put  a  c  and  an 
e  together,  what  happens?/ 

The  exchanges  that  follow  deal  with  the  spelling  changes  in 

the  subjunctive,  the  formal  command,  and  the  preterite  forms 

of  verbs  ending  with  "zar,  gar,  and  car."  Ms.  Day  makes  sure 

that  students  understand  the  distinction  is  an  accent  mark  by 

writing  the  forms  on  the  board  and  offering  two  examples, 

toque /toque  and  pague/pague: 

T:   ...  so  the  only  difference  then  between  Mr. 
Sanders,  pay  the  bill  and  I  paid  the  bill, 
[s  called  Mr.  Sanders  laughs] 
what  is  the  difference,  what  is  the  only 
difference?  David/ 
sD:   The  accent  mark/ 

T:   That  accent  mark,  exactly,/ 

Wouldn ' t  you  rather  have  no  accent  mark  on 
that.   I  certainly  would  if  I  am  the  one  stuck 
paying  the  bill;  I  would  much  prefer  that  Juan 
pay  the  bill/ 
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Using  humor,  Ms.  Day  emphasizes  that  the  last  syllable  of 

preterite  form  of  these  verbs  is  stressed,  but  the  last 

syllable  of  the  command/ subjunctive  form  is  not. 

Students'  interest  in  the  structure,  spelling,  and 

morphology  of  the  Spanish  language  is  a  further  indication 

that  the  form  of  the  language  is  an  important  focus  of  Ms. 

Day's  class.   However,  the  next  exchange  started  by  a 

student's  question  deals  with  language  meaning: 

T:   Ahh,  just  this  is  like  a  little  bit  off 

center,  but  if  you  say  "quiero, "  I  want,  and 
"tienes  ganas  de, "  (you  feel  like),  what's  the 
difference?/ 

The  question  dealing  with  the  difference  of  meaning  is 

answered  by  both  Ms.  Day  and  another  student.   Both  teacher 

and  student  maintain  the  authority  for  knowing  and  for 

clearing  up  each  other's  doubts  and  inquiries. 

The  use  of  English  as  a  pedagogical  tool  during  the 

homework  segment  (Phase  II) ,  the  grammar  review  (Phase  III) , 

and  the  grammar  introduction  (Phase  III)  signals  a 

theoretical  focus  on  language  teaching/ learning.   There  is  no 

practice  of  the  Spanish  structures  discussed  during  the 

homework  and  grammar  segments.   In  contrast,  the  next 

segment,  the  practice  of  vocabulary,  is  centered  on  the  use 

of  Spanish  words  in  context. 

T:   "Bueno,  you  quiero  que      (Well,  now  I  want 
ahora , "  /  you  to ) 

if  I  can  find 
them  in  this  mess,/ 
yesterday  you  did  a  lot 
without  me,  yes,/ 
I  was  a  little  hurt  you  did 
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so  much  without  me,  but 
that's  okay,  I  can  get  by  / 
Preguntas  sobre  el 
paquete, "  questions  on  the 
packet/ 

Ms.  Day  had  been  absent  the  previous  class  period  and 

had  left  a  packet  of  textbook- related  worksheets  for  students 

to  practice  the  previously  introduced  content  of  the  book 

unit.   Once  again,  Ms.  Day  communicates  how  important  her  job 

is  to  her  and  her  hope  that  students  see  her  presence  equally 

as  important .   Students  inform  Ms .  Day  that  they  did  not  have 

time  to  complete  the  two  worksheets  they  had  started  to  do  in 

small  groups  during  yesterday's  lesson.   Ms.  Day  does  not 

hear  their  comments  and  attempts  to  review  one  of  the 

exercises  students  had  supposedly  completed  in  small  groups 

but  had  just  told  her  they  had  not.   Once  she  understood  that 

students  did  not  have  time  during  the  previous  lesson  to 

finish  this  exercise,  Ms.  Day,  in  Spanish,  counts  the  number 

of  students  in  the  class  and  divides  them  up  into  groups  of 

four.   Students  noisily  get  into  their  groups  while  Ms.  Day 

announces, 

T:   Okay,  "cinco  minutos  nada    (5  minutes  only) 
mas,"  okay,  four  friends, 

"rapido,  amigos,  enemigos,   (quickly,  friends, 
no  importa,  okay,  estos      enemies,  it  doesn't 
cuatro  .  .  ."/  matter,  these 

four  .  .  .  ) 

Ms.  Day  organizes  the  groups  and  keeps  repeating  "rapido" 

(quickly) .   This  is  now  the  group  activity,  Phase  IV  of  the 

lesson.   The  investigation  is  currently  focused  on  a  single 
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group  of  four  students  in  order  to  be  able  to  capture  the 
discourse  that  occurs  during  this  small  group  activity. 

At  first,  the  students  are  puzzled.   Twice  they  comment, 
"Oh,  wait,  we  have  the  same  questions."   Usually,  the 
pairing/small  group  textbook  activities  chosen  by  Ms.  Day  are 
information  gap  tasks  in  which  each  student  holds  different 
information/questions  s/he  needs  to  share  to  complete  the 
task  successfully.   Even  though  the  activity  students  are 
working  on  is  an  information  gap  activity,  it  differs  from 
others  in  that  all  students  have  the  same  questions. 

Specifically,  the  task  students  need  to  complete  is  a 

survey  about  the  type  of  cars  they  own.   The  content  of  the 

survey  includes  questions  about  who  has  the  newest/oldest 

vehicle,  who  has  the  largest  trunk,  and  others  dealing  with 

aspects  of  the  students'  automobiles.   The  purpose  of  the 

activity  is  to  review  vocabulary  pertaining  to  cars  (Appendix 

J)  . 

s3 :   "iQuien  tiene  un  coche       (Who  has  a  sports 
deportivo?"/  car?) 


Sl: 

Not 

me/ 

S2: 

Not 

me/ 

s4: 

Not 

me/ 

One  student,  usually  student  number  3,  reads  the  question  in 
Spanish  from  the  worksheet,  while  the  others  answer  and 
comment  in  English.   They  all  write  the  answers  on  their 
sheet.   The  only  Spanish  spoken  during  the  group  activity, 
other  than  the  reading  of  the  written  questions,  are  "yo 
tengo"  (I  have) ,  "nadie"  (nobody) ,  "yo  tengo  frenos  en  mi 
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coche"  (I  have  brakes  in  my  car) ,  "algunos"  (some) ,  "todas 
las  personas"  (everybody) ,  and  "todos"  (everyone) .   You  can 
hear  Ms.  Day  encouraging  students  to  use  more  Spanish  as  she 
circulates  among  the  groups  of  students.   When  she  stops  by 
this  particular  group  of  students,  she  overhears  the  sample 
below  in  Spanish: 


T 
S3 
si 
s3 

T 


[T  comes  to  group] 
"Yo  no,  yo  no"/  (Not  me,  not  me) 

"Yo  no"/ 
"Yo  no"/ 

So  "nadie"/  (Nobody) 

"Nadie"/ 

[T  leaves  group] 


When  Ms.  Day  leaves,  the  students  return  to  the  original 

pattern  of  reading  the  question  in  Spanish  and  answering  it 

in  English. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  group  task,  there  is  a 

competitive  edge  to  the  discussion  between  this  group  of 

students .   It  starts  from  the  time  that  the  two  pairs  get 

together  as  a  foursome : 

si:   We  have  the  tape  here  so  you  guys  have  to  come 
over  here/ 

[si  turns  to  s2,  in  a  sarcastic  tone] 
That ' 11  be  fun/ 

and  continues  throughout  the  task: 

s2 :   Ann,  okay,  "iQuien  tiene      (Who  has  the 
el  coche  mas  nuevo?"/         newest  car?) 

s3 :   Do  you  have  a  car,  man?/ 

si:   No,  I  am  getting  a  car, 

so,  "si,  "  me/  (yes) 

s3 :   So  who  has  got  the  newest 
car?/ 

si:   Me,  "yo,  yo"/ 

s3 :   You  don't  have  it 
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si:   I  have  it,  well,  my  brother 
has  it,  it's  like  a  year, 
new  enough  .  .  .  / 


and 


s3 :   Okay,  "iQuien  tiene  un        (Who  has  a  car 

coche  con  un  baul?"/  with  a  (big)  trunk) 

I  have  a  big  trunk/ 
si:   Oh,  what  have  you  got?/ 
s2 :   I  have  a  Saab,  oh,  you 

got,  so  another  John/ 
s4 :   Yeah/ 
s3 :   No  way,  no  way,  no  way,  a 

Chrysler  Plymouth  Voyager/ 
s4 :   Those  things  are  tiny/ 
s3  :   What  are  you  talking  about , 

it's  a  Grand  Voyager  .  .  .  / 

Instead  of  concentrating  on  the  use  of  the  Spanish  language, 

the  focus  of  the  talk  is  on  who  has  the  better,  bigger,  and 

newer  car.   The  parameters  set  by  the  teacher  for  the  small 

group  activity  have  not  been  clear  enough  for  students  to 

take  advantage  of  the  communicative  opportunity  offered 

through  the  gap  information  activity. 

After  a  brief  period,  Ms.  Day  attempts  to  assemble  the 

class : 

T:   "Un  minuto  mas"/  (One  more  minute) 

s :    We  are  only  on  number 

"seis"/  (six) 

She  realizes  most  groups  have  not  been  able  to  complete  the 

assignment  in  the  time  allotted  and  gives  students  a  few  more 

minutes.   Ms.  Day  takes  a  quick  oral  survey,  in  Spanish,  of 

the  last  question  completed  by  each  group.   She  then  decides 

to  address  the  first  questions  on  the  worksheet  to  the  group 

that  has  done  the  least  amount  of  questions .   This  starts  a 
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conversational  exchange  phase  of  the  lesson,  Phase  IVb, 
emphasizing  vocabulary  use. 
T: 


"Bueno,  vamos  a  empezar 
con  este  grupo,  numero 
uno,  iQuien  tiene  un 
coche  mas  nuevo,  bueno, 
dQuien?" 


(Well,  let's  start 
with  this  group, 
number  one ,  who 
has  the  newest  car, 
well,  who? 


Ms.  Day  reads  the  question;  a  member  of  the  group  answers  it; 
and  Ms .  Day  comments  or  asks  an  additional  probing  question 
from  the  student.   When  students  interrupt,  Ms.  Day  utilizes 
different  techniques  to  inform  them  they  are  expected  to 
listen  to  the  answers  of  their  classmates.   After  a  student, 
Mary,  tells  the  class  the  type  of  car  she  owns,  Ms.  Day  asks 
another  student, 
T: 


"Bueno,  Sam,  iQue  tipo  de 
coche  tiene  Mary?"/ 

sS:    Ah,  "un  coche  deportivo"/ 
T:   "iEs  verdad,  Mary?"/ 

sM:    No/ 

T:    Ahh,  no/ 
ss :    Un  Saab/ 

T:   "Hay  que  escuchar 
bien  .  .  . " / 


(Well,  Sam,  what 
kind  of  car  does 
Mary  have?) 
(A  sports  car) 
(Is  that  true, 
Mary? ) 


(You  have  to 
listen  well) 


Some  others  techniques  to  keep  students  focused  are 


T;   Juan/ 
sJ:   "Lo  siento"/ 
T:   "Esta  es  la  segunda  vez 
que  me  dijiste  lo 
siento, " / 

What  do  they  say  about 
three  strikes?/ 
sJ:   You  are  out/ 
T:   You  are  well  on  your  way 
and  I  won ' t  be  happy  at 
all,  okay/ 


(I  am  sorry) 

(This  is  the 
second  time  you 
told  me  I  am 
sorry) 


and 
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T: 

"Samuel,  mi  amor"/ 

(Samuel,  my  love) 

SS: 

"iSi?"/ 

(Yes) 

T: 

"Por  favor,  preste 

(Please,  pay 

atencion 

attention  to 

al  grupo, " / 

the  group) 

SS: 

Okay/ 

T: 

"No  hable  ahora,  gracias 

(Don' t  talk  now, 

muchisimas  gracias  .  .  . 

" /   thank  you ,  thank 

very  much) 

The  constant  reminder  that  students  need  to  listen  to  one 
another  contributes  to  a  classroom  context  in  which  the 
authority  of  knowing  is  everyone's  responsibility.   Respect 
for  each  other's  talk  is  a  crucial  part  of  the  social  process 
being  created.   In  her  first  interview,  Ms.  Day  emphasized 
the  importance  she  places  on  students'  respect  for  each 
other. 

When  the  question  about  brakes  comes  up,  Ms.  Day  adds, 


[T  raises  her  hand] 
"Ojala  que  cada  mano  vaya 
estar  como  asai,  iQuien 
tiene  un  coche  con  frenos 
muy  buenos?,  nadie,  jay 
que  horror!,  solamente 
Juan,  iNadie  mas  tiene  un 
un  coche  con  frenos  muy 
buenos?,  German,  uff, 
Phillip  tambien,  ojala, 
bueno  ojala/ 


(Hopefully,  every 
hand  will  be  like 
this,  who  has  a  car 
with  very  good 
brakes?,  nobody, 
what  a  horror!, 
only  Juan,  nobody 
else  has  a  car 
with  very  good 
brakes?,  German,  uff, 
Phillip  also, 
hopefully,  well 
hopefully) 
"iPor  que  es  importante      (Why  is  it 
tener  frenos  muy  buenos?"/   important  to  have 

very  good  brakes?) 

This  is  the  start  of  an  interchange  about  auto  safety  in 

Spanish.   Now  interactions  start  with  questions  of  the  survey 

including  added  elaborations  and  tangents.   In  general,  Ms. 

Day's  probing  questions  are  about  the  importance,  usefulness, 
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and  definitions  of  certain  automotive  parts .   Some  of  Ms . 
Day's  questions,  not  included  in  the  written  survey,  are  as 
follows:   "iPor  que  es  importante  tener  frenos  muy  buenos?" 
(Why  is  it  important  to  have  very  good  brakes?)   "iPor  que 
necesita  un  carro,  un  coche,  llantas?"  (Why  does  a  car  need 
wheels?)   "£Para  que  se  usa  el  volante?"  (For  what  do  we  use 
the  steering  wheel?)   "iQue  quiere  decir  frenos?,  no  quiero 
una  palabra,  quiero  una  definicion?"  (What  do  brakes  mean?   I 
don't  want  a  word;  I  want  a  definition.)   Ms.  Day's  other 
questions  spring  forth  from  students'  answers: 
T: 


T: 
Si: 

T: 


How  about,  "iQuien  tiene 

un  coche  con  volante 

ajustable" / 

[s  raises  hand] 

Ah  "Si,  iTe  gusta?/ 

"_  mi  hermanos  le  gusta"/ 

"A  tu  hermano  le  gusta, / 

"iPor  que,  por  que  es 


(Who  has  a  car 
with  an  adjustable 
steering  wheel) 

(Yes,  do  you  like 
it?) 

(My  brother  likes 
it) 

(Your  brother 
likes  it,  why, 
why  is  it  important 


importante  tener,  por  que,   to  have,  why, 

para  tener  una,  un  volante  to  have  an  adjustable 


s2: 

T: 


s2: 
T: 


ajustable?" / 
"dQue  quiere  decir 

ajustable?" / 

Adjustable 
"Pero  explicame  en  espanol 

iQue  quiere  decir 

ajustable?" / 

"Cambiar"/ 

"Muy  bien,  puede  cambiar"/ 


s3 :   "Puede  cambiar  posicion"/ 

T:   "De  la"/ 
s3 :   "De  la  volante"/ 

T:   "Del  volante,  muy  bien, 
excelente"/ 


steering  wheel?) 
(What  does 
adjustable  mean?) 

(But  explain  it  to 

me  in  Spanish  what 

adjustable 

means?) 
( To  change ) 
(Very  good,  can 

change) 
(It  can  change 

position) 
(Of  the) 
(Of  the  steering 

wheel ) 

(Of  the  steering 

wheeling,  very  good, 

excellent) 
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si:   "Mi  hermano  es  muy  alto"/    (My  brother  is 

very  tall) 
T:   Ahh,  "tu  hermano  es  muy     (Your  brother  is 
alto  asi  que  es  mejor  para   very  tall  so  it's 
el,  ahh,  si,  bueno"/         better  for  him,  yes, 

good) 

To  answer  Ms.  Day's  questions,  students  raise  their  hands  or 

simply  answer  and/or  add  comments  to  Ms.  Day's  questions,  and 

peers'  answers.   Ms.  Day's  feedback  is  very  diverse.   It 

ranges  from  compliments  to  the  repetition  of  the  students' 

answers,  to  comments  such  as,  "Ah,  si,  muy  importante"  (Ah, 

yes,  very  important),  or  "Ay,  si,  ah,  si,  entiendo"  (Oh,  yes, 

ah,  yes,  I  understand) . 

There  are  no  overt  linguistic  corrections  during  the 

interactions  of  the  vocabulary  practice.   When  students 

struggle  for  a  word,  Ms .  Day  throws  out  the  question  to  the 

class : 

T:  " iC6mo   se  dice"  use?/      (How  do  you  say 

use?) 

The  vocabulary  is  practiced  through  questions  and  answers 

that  are  relevant  and  interesting  to  the  students'  age  group. 

The  use  of  Spanish  in  this  communicative  section  signals  to 

students  that  what  they  are  learning  in  this  class  can  be 

used  to  talk  about  "real  life  concerns."   All  students  are 

invited  to  listen,  speak,  and  comment  by  simply  speaking  up 

or  raising  their  hands . 

At  the  end  of  the  vocabulary  practice,  Ms.  Day  asks, 

T:   "iCual  es  la  diferencia      (What  is  the 

entre  ruido  y  rueda?"/      difference  between 

noise  and  wheel) 
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s:   "Rueda  es  ruido"/  (Wheel  is  noise) 
[T  laughs] 

"Dos  letras"/  (Two  letters) 

T:   "Dos  letras,  si  pero,"/  (Two  letters,  yes, 

en  definicion,  iCual  es  (but,  in  definition, 

la  diferencia  entre  ruido  what  is  the 

y  rueda?"/  difference  between 

noise  and  wheel?) 

The  word  "ruido"  had  come  up  during  a  student's  answer 
when  he  spoke  about  the  "bocina"  (horn)  of  his  car.   The 
student  who  answers  Ms.  Day's  inquiry  uses  humor  to  answer 
the  question.   Furthermore,  he  recalls  Ms.  Day's  lecture  on 
the  difference  of  meaning  that  can  occur  by  changing  one 
letter  of  a  word.   Students  are  using  their  experience  of  the 
social  process  of  the  classroom  to  become  active  members  of 
Ms.  Day's  class. 

To  finish  the  vocabulary  activity,  Ms.  Day  asks  students 

for  synonyms  of  "coche"  (car) .   Students  come  up  with 

"automovil,"  "carro, "  "cacharro, "  and  "auto."   Ms.  Day  is 

looking  for  one  more  Spanish  word  for  car  that  is  usually 

used  only  in  Mexico.   In  her  first  interview,  Ms.  Day  had 

mentioned  that  she  considers  an  important  part  of  her  job  as 

a  Spanish  teacher  to  introduce  students  to  the  diverse  terms 

used  in  the  different  Spanish-speaking  countries  for  the  same 

object . 

I  am  a  great  one  for  synonyms  and  one  of  the  things  that 
I  try  to  make  them  see  through  the  use  of  synonyms  is 
the  difference  not  only  between  English  and  Spanish,  but 
between  Spanish-speaking  countries  themselves  and  why 
those  differences  occur  .  .  . 

The  pedagogical  emphasis  of  synonyms  is  related  to  the 

importance  Ms .  Day  places  not  only  on  students '  acceptance  of 
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different  accents  and  words  but  also  on  their  appreciation 

for  other  cultures . 

For  me  what  is  important  is  that  there  is  an 
appreciation  for  another  culture,  not  just  Spanish 
culture)  .  .  .  For  me  the  most  important  thing  is  to  try 
to  open  kids  eyes  to  the  fact  there  is  a  world  out  there 
which  is  not  whitebred,  which  is  not  totally 
homogenized,  that  there  are  lots,  and  lots  of 
differences,  and  that  most  of  the  awful  things  that 
happen  in  the  world,  happen  because  we  don't  recognize 
those  differences  .  .  . 

Ms .  Day  asks  students  to  put  their  desks  back  into  the 
original  rows  and  starts  on  another  activity  to  practice  the 
command  forms  of  the  verbs.   However,  the  bell  rings  and 
class  is  over.   She  asks  two  of  the  students  who  spoke  of  out 
turn  during  the  vocabulary  practice  to  please  observe  better 
behavior  next  class  period. 

Students  in  Ms.  Day's  classroom  are  expected  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  construction  of  the  communicative  context. 
Students  are  obligated  to  listen  very  carefully  to  Ms.  Day's 
discourse  to  be  able  to  discriminate  the  mixture  of  diverse 
speech  acts  such  as  humorous  comments,  questions,  and  so 
forth,  in  one  interaction  unit.   Furthermore,  students  need 
to  contribute  comments,  answers,  critical  inquiries,  and 
general  questions  as  students '  input  is  an  intimate  and 
integral  part  of  Ms.  Day's  class.   The  interactions  in  Ms. 
Day's  class  include  all  members  of  the  group  and  are  not 
necessarily  centered  on  the  teacher.   In  other  words,  there 
are  open  communication  lines  between  students  and  students  as 
well  as  between  teacher  and  students. 
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The  following  summary  table  (Table  10)  of  the 
pedagogical  structure  of  Ms.  Day's  lesson  depicts  the 
expectations  of  social  and  academic  behavior  students  need  to 
be  aware  of  and  act  on  to  participate  successfully  in  the 
lesson.   The  diagram  of  the  lesson  is  organized  as  follows: 
lesson  phases  and  subphases  in  chronological  order;  the 
social  and  pedagogical  tasks  expected  from  students  during 
each  lesson  phase;  the  pedagogical  elements  present  in  each 
phase;  the  length  of  each  phase  and  subphase,  calculated  in 
seconds;  the  number  of  interactions  of  each  phase;  and  the 
number  of  instructional  sequences  within  each  phase. 
Pedagogical  Variations 

The  randomly  selected  lesson  is  representative  of  the 
social  process  of  Ms.  Day's  classes.   That  is,  the  pattern  of 
interaction  between  the  participants  of  the  class--the 
teachers,  and  the  students--is  relatively  constant  in  other 
observed  and/or  taped  lessons.   Nevertheless,  within  the 
consistent  social  construction  of  the  lessons,  there  were 
variations  in  the  pedagogical  context  in  the  other  classes 
observed  and  taped  during  the  inquiry - 

What  is  meant  by  pedagogical  variations  are  the  assorted 
types  of  tasks  and  activities  in  which  students  and  teacher 
interact  during  lessons  other  than  the  particular  one 
presented  above.   The  following  is  a  general  description  of 
the  pedagogical  differences  found  between  the  selected  lesson 
and  others . 
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There  is  no  example  of  vocabulary  introduction  in  the 
analyzed  lesson.   Ms.  Day  usually  introduced  vocabulary  using 
textbook-based  overhead  transparency  pictures  of  the  new 
words.   First,  Ms.  Day  would  pronounce  the  word,  and  the 
students  would  repeat  it  in  unison.   On  many  occasions,  Ms. 
Reiner  would  utilize  a  backward  built-up  technique  to  help 
students  with  their  pronunciation.   Backward  built-up 
consists  of  separating  a  word  into  phonetic  syllables, 
pronouncing  the  last  syllable  first,  and  adding  the  next 
syllable  until  the  word  is  said  as  a  whole.   A  narrative 
about  the  semantic  origin  of  the  word/expression  and/or 
synonyms  of  the  word  utilized  in  other  Spanish-speaking 
countries  would  frequently  be  included  during  the 
presentation  of  new  vocabulary. 

Textbook  activities  such  as  the  cultural  reading  and 
"Hablemos  de  ti, "  a  section  of  personal  questions  using  the 
vocabulary  focus,  were  included  in  the  lesson  and/or  homework 
and  were  corrected  in  pairs  and/or  by  the  whole  class.   Also, 
Ms.  Day  utilized  supplementary  reading  comprehension  short 
stories  that  came  with  the  textbook.   Students  would  usually 
take  turns  reading  out  loud  to  the  class,  as  a  whole, 
paragraphs  from  the  story.   Comprehension  questions  and 
explanations  from  Ms.  Day  and/or  one  of  the  students  followed 
the  oral  reading. 

Destinos,  a  series  of  videotaped  Spanish  soap  operas 
mentioned  in  the  general  description  of  Model  II,  was  an 
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integral  part  of  Ms.  Day's  curriculum.   In  the 

questionnaires,  students  mentioned  the  program  as  a  useful 

and  enjoyable  activity.   Ms.  Day  would  incorporate  question 

and  answer  sessions  dealing  with  the  video  series  into  her 

weekly  lessons.   This  program  fit  in  well  with  Ms.  Day's 

focus  and  interest  on  the  cultural  approach  to  second 

language  learning  and  teaching. 

Model  IV--Ms.  Alebasi's  Classroom 

General  Description:   The  Site,  the  Teacher,  the  Students, 
and  the  Text 

East  Newberry  High  School,  an  inner  city  public  school, 
is  part  of  a  very  large  urban  school  system.   Housed  in  a 
high-rise  enclosed  building,  East  Newberry  High  School  is 
located  directly  off  a  main  highway.   Even  though  East 
Newberry  High  School  serves  an  ethnically  diverse  community 
of  Irish-Americans,  Italian -Americans,  African-Americans,  and 
Hispanic-Americans,  most  of  the  1,500  students  are  African- 
American  and  Latinos.   Fifty-five  percent  of  the  students  who 
graduated  in  1993  were  enrolled  in  institutes  of  higher 
education. 

Ms.  Alebasi  has  been  a  Spanish  teacher  at  East  Newberry 
High  School  for  more  than  20  years.   Spanish  and  French  are 
the  two  foreign  language  offered  at  East  Newberry  High 
School .   There  are  two  Spanish  teachers  and  one  French 
teacher  in  the  foreign  language  department.   During  the  1993- 
1994  academic  year,  Ms.  Alebasi  taught  four  of  the  six 
Spanish  classes  at  East  Newberry  High  School.   Instead  of  the 
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usual  five  classes  and  homeroom  duties  of  most  teachers  at 
East  Newberry  High  School,  Ms.  Alebasi's  fifth  responsibility 
was  her  assignment  as  senior  class  advisor.   Ms.  Alebasi 
teaches  two  Spanish  I  classes,  one  Spanish  II  class,  and  one 
Spanish  III  class.   There  are  no  honor  courses  offered  in  the 
foreign  language  department  at  East  Newberry  High  School . 

Ms .  Alebasi ' s  Spanish  II  class  met  at  8:15  in  the 
morning,  5  times  a  week,  for  a  period  of  45  minutes.   Ms. 
Alebasi's  classroom  was  on  the  fifth  floor.   The  room  was 
large  and  rectangular,  its  walls  were  bare  except  for  an 
empty  bulletin  board  on  one  side  of  a  wall  and  rollup  maps  of 
Hispanic  countries  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  wall. 
Students  sat  at  rectangular  tables  set  up  in  rows,  two 
students  per  table.   The  students  faced  Ms.  Alebasi's  large 
rectangular  desk  and  the  long  rectangular  blackboard  that 
covered  most  of  the  front  wall  of  the  classroom. 

The  29  Spanish  II  students  were  mostly  African- 
Americans.   Among  the  students,  there  were  also  two  male 
native  Spanish  speakers  from  Puerto  Rico,  two  female  native 
Portuguese  speakers  from  Cape  Verde,  and  four  white  students 
of  Italian  and  Irish  descent.   All  of  these  students  had 
studied  Spanish  I  with  Ms.  Alebasi  during  the  former  academic 
year.   None  of  the  students  in  the  class  had  studied  Spanish 
before  high  school,  with  exception  of  the  two  native  Spanish 
speakers.   The  students'  grade  levels  were  evenly  distributed 
between  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 
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Ms.  Alebasi  based  her  curriculum  and  teaching  almost 

entirely  on  the  textbook: 

To  a  large  degree  I  tend  to  follow  the  sequence 
in  the  book  because  we  have  a  city-wide  curriculum 
and  the  kids,  my  students  all  have  to  take  a 
city-wide  exam  at  the  end  of  the  year,  so  it's 
important  to  cover  as  much  of  the  material  we  can. 
And  my  kids,  I  think  because  they  are,  they  tend 
to  be  somewhat  deficient  in  basic  skills  all  the 
way  across  the  board,  they  are  much  more 
comfortable  when  they  have  a  book  to  refer  to.   I 
think  they  have  a  certain  lack  of  confidence  in 
their  ability  as  students,  even  though  they  have  a 
notebook  .  .  .  They  still  feel  much  more 
comfortable  with  a  book  .  .  . 

Teachers  in  the  system  have  a  choice  of  text  among  a  half 

dozen  recommended  by  the  foreign  language  coordinator  in  the 

central  office.   For  the  last  6  years,  Ms.  Alebasi  has  been 

using  Entre  Todos  (Jarvis,  Bonin,  Birckbichler,  &  Welch, 

1989).   Entre  Todos  is  a  second-year  Spanish  text  that 

informs  teachers  in  the  preface  that  the  book's 

.  .  .  emphasis  is  on  meaning  and  communication  .  .  .  and 
capitalizes  on  a  functional  approach  that  relates  each 
grammar  point  to  its  function  or  role  in  communication. 

Ms.  Alebasi  volunteered  to  participate  in  the 
investigation  because  after  so  many  years  teaching  the  same 
courses,  at  the  same  school,  with  the  same  textbook,  she 
wanted  to  rethink  her  approach. 

What  follows  is  the  description  of  one  randomly 
selected  lesson  from  Ms.  Alebasi ' s   Spanish  II  class.   The 
following  table  (Table  11)  represents  the  chronological 
placement  of  the  selected  lesson  in  the  context  of  the 
investigation.   As  illustrated  by  Table  11,  students  and 
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teachers  had  been  co-constructing  the  culture  of  this 

classroom  since  September.   Therefore,  the  selected  class 

reflects  interaction  patterns  cemented  over  time. 

Social  and  Pedagogical  Processes  of  a 
Representative  Lesson 

It  is  8:15  in  the  morning  on  Monday,  March  21st,  Ms. 
Alebasi  is  standing  between  her  desk  and  the  blackboard 
talking  to  the  president  of  the  senior  class,  an  African- 
American  girl  called  Theresa,  about  fund-raising  for  the 
senior  class  and  the  organization  of  the  senior  prom. 
Students  filter  slowly  into  the  room  and  sit  at  rectangular 
tables . 

Ms.  Alebasi  takes  attendance  silently  and  then  resumes 

the  interchange  with  Theresa.   They  are  talking  about  the 

prom's  photographer,  and  Ms.  Alebasi  asks  Theresa  to  meet 

with  him: 

T:   Theresa,  what  do  you  have  fifth  period/ 
sT :   Study/ 
T:   Because  the  guy,  the  people  from  the  studio  are 
coming  up  today  to  meet  with  me,  and  I  need 
to.  .  .  .  Anyway,  Theresa,  this  guy  is  coming  up, 
he  is  coming  up  at  11:30/ 

And  I  have  a  class.   I  have  32  crazy  people/ 
sT:   I'll  take  care  of  it  for  you/ 

The  conversation  keeps  going  and  now  centers  on  the  negative 

experience  with  last  year's  prom  photographer.   Ms.  Alebasi 

and  Theresa  are  interrupted  by  another  teacher  at  the  door. 

Ms .  Alebasi  steps  out  of  the  room  and  has  a  short 

conversation  with  her  colleague.   When  Ms.  Alebasi  comes  back 
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into  the  room,  she  continues  her  conversation  with  Theresa 

and  finishes  the  interchange  by  saying, 

T:   Theresa,  we  really  need  to  give  them  (the 
photographers)  a  chance  .  .  ./ 
I  really  don't  want  to  drive  down  to 
Wheaton  or  something  like  that  to  see  if 
they  bring  all  the  stuff/ 

By  taking  considerable  time  away  from  Spanish  class  to  deal 

with  senior  class  advising  business  signals  that  both  facets 

of  her  job,  the  advising  and  the  teaching,  are  important  to 

Ms.  Alebasi.   Her  two  responsibilities,  teaching  Spanish  and 

helping  seniors  organize  the  prom,  overlap  during  the  class 

period. 

T:   "En  la  pagina  309  por  (On  page  309, 

favor  en  la  seccion  de  please,  in  the 

comprension" /  comprehension  section) 

"iDonde  estan  los  (Where  are  the  students 

los  estudiantes  de  esta  of  this  class?, 

clase?,  Victoria,  Sara,  Victoria,  Sara, 

Monica"/  Monica) 

This  is  a  false  start  to  the  lesson.   What  follows  is  an 

exchange  between  Ms.  Alebasi  and  some  students  regarding  the 

absence  of  10th  graders  taking  State  Educational  Assessment 

Program  exams.   Victoria  and  Maria,  two  of  the  students 

mentioned  above,  are  from  Cape  Verde  and  usually  sit  in  the 

front  row.   Their  absence  is  especially  noted  by  Ms.  Alebasi 

as  they  often  volunteer  to  read  from  the  text  and  respond  to 

Ms.  Alebasi 's  statements  and  questions.   Ms.  Alebasi  is 

noting  the  importance  of  their  presence  in  the  class.   The 

beginning  of  the  lesson  is  further  interrupted  by  another 

student: 
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s:   Yesterday,  I  watched  a  movie,  and  they  had  a  thing 

about  you  know,  the  lines  (Nazca)  that  (inaudible) 

read/ 
T:   What  movie?/ 
s:   (Inaudible) 
T:   Because  there  is  another  one  called  Under  the 

Volcano  that  starts  out  with  them/ 

Well,  I  am  glad  you  recognized  them/ 

This  short  exchange  indicates  to  Ms.  Alebasi  the  student's 

awareness  of  the  cultural  information  she  has  presented  in 

class.   By  sharing  her  awareness  with  Ms.  Alebasi,  and  not 

necessarily  with  the  entire  class,  indicates  that  the  student 

might  be  playing  "the  student  game"  of  pleasing  the  teacher 

(Webb  &  Sherman,  1989) .   The  student  is  aware  of  Ms. 

Alebasi ' s  interest  in  cultural  information.   Ms.  Alebasi' s 

response  informs  the  student  that  she  is  pleased  with  the 

student ' s  appreciation  of  the  information  she  has  learned  in 

class . 

Repeating 

T:   "Okay,  la  seccion  de  (Okay,  the 

comprension  en  la  pagina      comprehension 
309,  por  favor"/  section  on  page  309, 

please) 

Ms.  Alebasi  starts  the  official  lesson  again.   Reading  the 

instructions  of  the  comprehension  exercise  taken  directly 

from  the  text,  Ms.  Alebasi  introduces  Phase  II  of  the  lesson, 

the  homework  correction  segment.   She  has  not  overtly  asked 

students  to  take  out  the  answers  to  their  homework. 

T:   Okay,  it  says,  clasifica  estas  descripciones  en 
tres  categorias:   (a)  las  fiestas  de  Loiza  Aldea; 
(b)  el  Dia  de  Independencia  en  Chile;  (c)  la  Semana 
Santa  en  Sevilla,  okay,  it  says  what?   Classify 
these  what?   Descriptions,  we  are  going  to,  we  have 
the  statements  here  that  describe  what?,  the 
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various,  ahhh,  ahhh,  the  various  festivals,  right, 
and  you  are  going  to  classify  them  A,  if  it  is  a 
festival  pertaining  to  what?,  the  fiesta  in  Puerto 
Rico,  Loiza  Aldea,  or  B,  ahhh,  part  of  the 
component  of  the  Independence  Day  celebration  in 
Chile,  or  what,  C,  part  of  what?  La  Semana  Santa 
en  Sevilla  (Holy  Week  in  Seville) / 

Students  silently  follow  along  as  Ms.  Alebasi  reads  in 

Spanish  the  directions  of  the  multiple  choice  homework 

exercise,  asks  for  the  English  translation,  and  answers  her 

own  questions  by  translating  the  words  herself.   The 

correction  of  the  homework  continues: 

T:   "Niimero  one,  se  celebra  el  (Number  one,  it's 

18  de  septiembre"/  celebrated  on  the  18th 

of  September) 
ss :   {b 
ss    {a 

T:    b,  that's  right,  "El  (The  Day  of 

Dia  de  la  Independencia  Independence  in 

en  Chile"/  Chile) 

The  above  pattern  of  interaction--an  initiation  consisting  of 

Ms.  Alebasi  reading  the  description  of  the  holiday;  the 

random  responses  of  a,  b,  or  c  said  in  English  by  a  few 

students;  and  a  feedback  by  Ms.  Alebasi  repeating  the  correct 

letter  followed  by  the  name  of  the  category  in  Spanish--is 

apparent  throughout  the  homework  correction.   In  this  phase, 

students  do  not  use  Spanish;  instead,  the  opportunity  to 

practice  and  use  Spanish  is  exclusively  the  teacher ' s . 

Students  have  not  yet  been  invited  to  participate  actively  in 

the  construction  of  the  lesson's  communicative  context.   The 

authority  for  knowing  is  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 

Students  do  not  attempt  to  answer  Ms.  Alebasi 's  questions. 

They  are  conscious  that  they  are  not  expected  to  do  so. 
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The  correction  of  homework  serves  as  the  link  between 
the  previous  lesson  and  the  introduction  to  this  lesson.   By 
going  over  students'  work  at  the  beginning  of  class,  Ms. 
Alebasi  is  communicating  to  students  the  importance  she 
places  on  the  work  they  do  outside  of  the  classroom. 

After  the  homework  correction,  Ms.  Alebasi  announces, 

T:   Okay,  let's  look  at  the 
vocabulary 
[T  looks  at  book] 
"El  vocabulario  de  la         (The  vocabulary  on  page 
pagina  309,  310,  okay"/      309,  310,  okay) 

Then  she  starts  the  introduction  of  new  vocabulary  from  the 

textbook,  Phase  III  of  the  representative  lesson.   Even 

though  there  is  a  thematic  link,  that  of  Hispanic  holidays, 

between  the  homework  and  the  new  vocabulary,  there  is  no 

mention  of  this  connection  to  the  students. 

[T  reads  from  book] 
T:   "Como  ya  sabes, "  is  what,  you  already  know, 
"rn  los  paises  hispanos, "  in  the  Hispanic 
countries, 

"hay  fiestas  civicas,  religiosas  y  folkloricas, " 
what  kind  of  festivals  do  we  have?,  we  have 
festivals  that  are  what?/ 
[T  looks  up] 
"Civica, "  they  are  civic,  have  something  to  do  with 
the  government,  "religiosas"/ 
ss:    [murmur] 

Religious/ 
T:    Religious/ 

Similar  to  the  pattern  of  interaction  during  the  homework 

correction,  Ms.  Alebasi  reads  the  vocabulary  from  the  book, 

asks  for  the  translation,  and  translates  the  words  herself. 

However,  during  the  vocabulary  introduction,  Ms.  Alebasi 

occasionally  pauses  and  looks  up  to  see  if  students  might 
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want  to  participate  and  answer  questions .   As  seen  from  this 
initial  exchange,  when  given  the  time,  some  students  take  up 
the  opportunity  to  participate,  murmuring  the  English 
translation.   As  the  vocabulary  introduction  progresses,  Ms. 
Alebasi  adds  cultural  comparisons  to  the  translation: 

T:   "El  Dia  del  Trabajo, "  Labor  Day  which  in 

Hispanic  countries  is  celebrated  "el  primero  de 
mayo, "  which  is  celebrated  on  what  day?/ 
[s  murmurs  (inaudible] 

On  the  first  of  May,  "iEn  que  dia  celebramos  el 
Dia  del  Trabajo?, "  what  day  do  we  celebrate  Labor 
Day  here,  do  you  know?"/ 
ss :    September/ 

T:   "En  septiembre,  el  primer  lunes  de  septiembre, "  the 
first  what?/ 

s :    Monday/ 

T:    The  first  Monday  of  September  because  we  always 
start  school,  right?/ 

s:    Right/ 

She  also  extends  the  cultural  information  in  the  book: 

T:   Then  we  have  "las  Fiestas  de  los  Santos  Patrones," 
festivals  of  various  patron  saints,  ahhh,  a  lot  of 
towns,  ahhh,  in  Spanish  speaking  countries  have 
some,  have  a  particular  saint  that  the  town  is, 
ahhh,  dedicated  to,  or  they  feel  that  somewhere 
along  in  their  history,  this  particular  saint  did 
something  for  their  town,  also  in  large  cities,  the 
neighborhoods  in  various  cities  have  saints  or  a 
certain  type  of  virgin  that  they  are  linked  to,  and 
then  we  have  "fiestas  familiares  y  folkloricas, "  we 
have  festivals  that  are  family  oriented  and 
folkloric/ 
We  have  "los  cumpleanos,"  which  is  what? 

s:   [murmurs]  Birthday 

T:   Birthdays  y  los  Santos,  do  you  know  why  you  might 
celebrate  Saint's  Day?   It  is  the  day  of  the  saint 
for  whom  you  were  named,  practically  all  children 
in  Spanish-speaking  countries  are  named  after 
saints  and  there  is  a  day  in  the  calendar,  everyday 
is  dedicated  as  a  Saint ' s  day,  is  dedicated  to  some 
Saint  or  another/ 

The  above  two  samples  are  part  of  numerous  and  similar 

explanatory  lectures  about  each  holiday  mentioned  in  the 
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book.   Ms.  Alebasi's  discourse  is  characterized  by  a  lack  of 
pauses  and  variations  of  intonation  that  would  signal  to 
students  when  they  are  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
conversation.   Moreover,  the  division  line  between  the  talk 
about  each  Hispanic  holidays  is  hard  to  distinguish.   The 
only  evidence  of  shift  between  the  talk  about  each  holiday 
consists  of  an  initial  tonal  emphasis  at  the  beginning  of  the 
explanation  that  becomes  progressively  fainter  by  the  end  of 
the  explanation  of  each  holiday. 

The  emphasis  on  cultural  rather  than  linguistic 
knowledge  in  the  vocabulary  introduction  creates  a 
pedagogical  context  in  which  students  view  the  learning  of 
Spanish  as  an  academic  subject  similar  to  others  such  as 
history.   That  is,  Spanish  is  not  a  language  they  are 
expected  to  master  for  the  purpose  of  communication,  but 
Spanish  is  the  means  for  learning  and  understanding  cultural 
similarities  and  differences  between  the  United  States  and 
Spanish-speaking  countries . 

The  transmission  model  utilized  in  the  presentation  of 
vocabulary  offers  students  the  chance  to  listen  but  not  to 
interact  actively  with  the  vocabulary  words  to  gain  the 
skills  necessary  to  use  them  (Cummins,  1991)  .   Moreover, 
students  do  not  need  to  listen  to  the  Spanish  spoken  by  Ms. 
Alebasi  as  she  usually  simultaneously  translates  the  Spanish 
words  into  English.   According  to  Wong-Fillmore  (1986) ,  the 
use  of  simultaneous  translation  in  the  classroom  inhibits 
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language  acquisition  as  students  are  not  forced  to  listen  to 

the  target  language,  knowing  that  the  translation  in  the 

native  language  will  surely  follow. 

There  are  three  dd  stinct  breaks  in  Ms .  Alebasi ' s  lecture 

pattern  during  the  introduction  of  vocabulary,  Phase  III  of 

the  lesson.   At  one  point,  Ms.  Alebasi  attempts  to  get 

students'  attention  by  asking  them,  "Yoohooo,  are  we  awake?" 

A  couple  of  students  are  resting  their  head  on  their  desks, 

some  keep  drawing,  a  few  in  the  back  of  the  room  are 

whispering  to  each  other,  and  one  student  is  reading  a  comic 

book  that  he  is  hiding  between  the  text.   The  second  breach 

of  the  lecture  pattern  is  when  Ms.  Alebasi  discovers  the 

student  with  the  comic  book: 

T:    Keith,  put  it  away;  you  would  think  since  I 

catch  you  everyday,  you  would  learn/ 

[sK  hands  the  comic  book  he  has  been  reading  to  the 

student  in  front  of  him] 

The  third  interruption  comes  right  after  the  above  exchange 

when  the  same  student,  Keith,  initiates  an  interaction  by 

asking  Ms.  Alebasi  a  question: 

sK:   Is  that  where  they  get  their  name  from?/ 
T:   No,  sometimes  the  Saint  Day  and  the  birthday  is  on 
the  same  day,  and  sometimes  it  is  two  different 
things,  but  there  usually  is  some  sort  of 
celebration/ 

The  student's  question  is  an  attempt  to  inform  Ms.  Alebasi  he 

is  now  paying  attention  to  the  presentation.   Ms.  Alebasi 

does  not  react  to  the  rest  of  the  students  not  engaged  in 

listening  but  sitting  passively  in  their  desks.   Some 

students  barely  murmur  the  expected  answers .   During  the 
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lecture  about  new  vocabulary,  Phase  Ilia  of  the  lesson,  the 
expected  social  process  for  students  is  to  sit  and  listen  or 
pretend  to  listen  to  Ms.  Alebasi  by  murmuring  the  English 
translation  of  the  last  word  uttered  by  Ms.  Alebasi. 

To  practice  the  vocabulary,  Phase  Illb  of  the  selected 
lesson,  Ms.  Alebasi  chooses  to  do  a  follow-up  exercise  in  the 
text. 


[T  looks  at  book] 

T:   Okay,  let's  take  a  look  at, 
okay,  exercise  A,  / 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  some 
questions,  and  I  am  going 
to  say  some  days  of 
holidays  and  you  are  going 
to  tell  me  what  date  they 
are,  okay,  okay,  I  am  sorry, 
I  am  going  to  say  holidays, 
yeah,  and  you  tell  me  what 
day,  what  date  it  is/ 
"iCuando  es  el  Dia  de  los 
Inocentes?,  iCuando  es  el 
Dia  de  los  Inocentes?/ 
ss:   December/ 

T:   Ah,  ah,  "en  espaflol"/ 

s:  "Diciembre"/ 

T:  "El  veinte  y  ocho  de"/ 

s :   Ohh/ 

T:   Remember  in  Spanish  we  do 
the  number  first/ 


(When  is  the  Day 
of  Innocents?) 


(In  Spanish) 
(December) 
(The  28th  of) 


Once  again,  Ms.  Alebasi  has  structured  the  activity  so  she  is 
the  one  saying  the  vocabulary,  the  names  of  the  holidays  in 
Spanish,  while  students  have  the  opportunity  to  practice 
saying  dates,  that  is,  numbers  and  names  of  the  months,  in 
the  target  language. 


T:  "Y  el  Dia  de  los 

Enamorados,  cuando  es?"/ 
ss:  "El"/ 
s:  "El  catorce  de  Febrero"/ 


(And  Valentine ' s 

Day,  when  is  it?) 
(The) 
(On  February  14th) 
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T:  "El  catorce  de  Febrero, 

muy  bien,  Sam"  (Very  good,  Sam) 

During  the  vocabulary  practice,  Ms.  Alebasi  offers  positive 

feedback  to  individual  students  she  hears  answering  correctly 

or  attempting  to  answer  correctly:   "Keith,  you  are  trying, " 

or  "good,  Tim."   At  the  end  of  the  exercise  Ms.  Alebasi 

selects  Sam  for  special  praise: 


T 
sS 

T 
sS 


You  did  very  well  Sam/ 

Thank  you/ 

You  should  be  proud  of  yourself/ 

Thanks / 


Offering  compliments  to  all  students  who  make  an  effort  to 
participate  is  Ms.  Alebasi 's  way  of  communicating  to  students 
that  pedagogically  what  counts  in  her  class  is  the 
willingness  to  join  in  the  learning  process  and  not 
necessarily  the  product.   The  purpose  of  the  compliments  and 
the  exaggerated  praise  in  the  above  exchanges  is  to  motivate 
student  involvement.   Nevertheless,  students  might  interpret 
the  easy  coming  positive  feedback  as  a  reflection  of  Ms. 
Alebasi ' s  low  expectations  for  student  achievement.   That  is, 
by  constantly  complimenting  students  on  failed  attempts  and 
small  successes,  the  teacher  could  be  implying  that  this  is 
all  she  hopes  to  obtain  from  students. 

At  the  end  of  the  exercise,  a  student  asks  Ms.  Alebasi 
for  the  corrected  tests,  and  Ms.  Alebasi  tells  him  that  she 
will  take  care  of  them  later.   This  is  the  second  student  who 
has  asked  about  an  exam  the  class  took  on  Friday.   The  first 
time  a  student  inquired  about  the  Friday  test  was  after  the 
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homework  correction  phase  of  the  lesson.   Students  seem 

concerned  with  the  results,  their  grades  on  the  test. 

Ms.  Alebasi  looks  at  the  clock  and  says, 

T:  Okay,  "ahora  vamos  a  discutir  el  subjuntivo, " 
we  are  going  to  talk  about  the  subjunctive  in 
adjective  clauses,/ 

Remember,  I  told  you  back  in  January,  or  whenever 
it  was  we  started  the  subjunctive,  that  it  was 
going  to  be  with  us  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  in 
Spanish,  okay,  remember  too  that  for  the  most  part, 
anything  I  tell  you  about  grammar  in  Spanish,  that 
we  can  do,  can  also  be  done  in  English,  okay,  ahh, / 
We  are  going  to  be  working  on  pages  324  and  325, 
"en  las  paginas  324  y  325"/ 
[ss  turn  the  pages  their  books] 

What  do  we  use  adjectives  for,  in  English  as  well 
as  in  Spanish,  guys?/ 

Moving  to  one  side  of  the  room  near  the  door,  Ms.  Alebasi 

starts  today's  grammar  lecture,  Phase  IV  of  the  lesson.   She 

uses  a  contrastive  approach,  comparing  and  contrasting 

English  to  Spanish  grammar  structures,  to  teach  the  use  of 

the  subjunctive  in  adjective  clauses.   The  presentation  is 

placed  within  a  similar  participatory  framework  to  that  of 

the  vocabulary  introduction,  Phase  Ilia,  of  the  selected 

lesson.   That  is,  during  the  grammar  presentation,  the 

construction  of  interactions  consists  of  Ms.  Alebasi 

lecturing  in  English,  asking  questions,  answering  them 

herself,  and  expecting  students  to  murmur  the  answers  along 

with  her.   The  only  difference  between  the  vocabulary  and 

grammar  segments  is  the  content.   In  other  words,  Ms. 

Alebasi' s  comments  and  questions  during  the  vocabulary 

introduction  deal  with  translation  and  cultural  information, 
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while  the  grammar  comments  and  questions  focus  on  English  and 

Spanish  structures . 

T:    Do  you  know  what  a  clause  is?,  you  should  from 
your  study  of  English,  it's  a  little  phrase 
that  has  also  a  subject  and  verb  in  it,  that 
in  the  case  of  adjective  clauses  they  are  also 
used  like  adjectives  to  describe  nouns,  to 
tell  us  about  people  and  places,  let's  take  a 
look,  okay/ 

Ms.  Alebasi  writes  the  lesson's  grammar  focus,  the 

subjunctive  in  adjective  clauses,  on  the  board  followed  by 

two  sentences  in  Spanish: 

"Tengo  un  carro  nuevo"  (I  have  a  new  car) 

"Tengo  un  carro  que  es  nuevo"   (I  have  a  car  that's 

new) 

Warning  students  that 

T:    We  are  not  even  up  to  the  subjunctive  yet; 
these  are  adjective  clauses, 

Ms.  Alebasi  goes  into  a  detailed  deductive  explanation  of  the 

similarities  and  differences  between  the  two  sentences. 

During  the  lecture,  students  participate  when  Ms.  Alebasi 

asks  for  the  translation  of  the  two  sentences  on  the  board. 

Next,  Ms.  Alebasi  writes  a  third  sentence  on  the  board: 

"Busco  un  carro  que  sea  nuevo"   (I  am  looking  for 

a  that ' s  new) 

After  writing  the  Spanish  sentence,  Ms.  Alebasi  voices  a 

concern  with  her  explanation: 

T:   This  is  not  a  great,  this  is  not  a  great 
example,  but  I  should  have  started  with 
something  better/ 

This  is  the  second  time  during  the  lesson  that  Ms. 

Alebasi  has  shared  with  the  students  a  sense  of 
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dissatisfaction  with  her  presentation.   The  first  incident  in 
the  lesson  took  place  as  she  experienced  difficulty 
pronouncing  a  Spanish  word  in  the  last  item  of  the  homework 
correction  segment  of  the  lesson,  Phase  II. 

The  third  sentence  Ms.  Alebasi  has  written  on  the  board 
is  the  introduction  to  the  review  of  the  use  of  the 
subjunctive : 

T:   "Busco  un  carro  que  sea  nuevo, "  I  am  what,  now 
I  don't  have  a  car  that's  new,  but  I  am  what/ 

s :    Looking  for/ 

T:    I  am  looking  for  a  car  that's  new,  I  am  looking 
for  a  new  car/ 

I  used  this  construction  on  purpose,  what  is 
the  difference  between  this  sentence/ 
[T  points  to  the  sentence  on  the  board] 
and  this  sentence/ 
[T  points  to  sentence  on  the  board] 

During  the  lengthy  monologue  that  follows  on  the  difference 

between  the  subjunctive  and  indicative  mood,  student 

participation  is  limited  to  short  answers  to  teacher  directed 

questions  about  previously  introduced  concepts  of  the 

subjunctive. 

Though  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  social 

process  since  the  class  has  started,  there  are  a  few 

interesting  divergences  to  the  ordinary  pattern  of 

interaction  during  the  grammar  lecture,  Phase  IV,  of  the 

lesson.   The  first  comes  right  after  the  sample  above,  when 

Ms.  Alebasi  asks  students  the  difference  between  the 

indicative  and  the  subjunctive  sentences. 

T:   "Busco  un  carro  que  sea  nuevo, "  I  am  what,  now 
I  don't  have  a  car  that's  new,  but  I  am  what/ 
s:    Looking  for/ 
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sK 

T 

sK 

T 


SK: 

T: 


I  am  looking  for  a  car  that's  new,  I  am  looking 

for  a  new  car/ 

I  used  this  construction  on  purpose,  what  is 

the  difference  between  this  sentence/ 
[T  points  to  the  sentence  on  the  board] 

and  this  sentence/ 

[T  points  to  sentence  on  the  board] 

they  look  a  lot  alike,  don't  they/ 

Ahhh,  well,  theee/ 

What  Keith?/ 

I  am  not  sure/ 

Take  a  chance,  nobody  is  going  to  put  you  out 

of  class  if  you,  for  taking  a  chance,  if  the 

answer  is  wrong,  so  what/ 
[T  walks  toward  ss] 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  first  sentence  begins 
"tengo"  and  the  second  sentence  begins  with 
"busco, "  which  is  a  significant  factor,  what 

is  the  other  difference/ 

The  "sea"/ 

Yes!!!!,  you  are  right  Keith,  the  difference 

between  "es"  and  "sea"/ 


The  particular  exchange  with  Keith  uncovers  many  layers  of 
the  social  construction  of  the  class.   Ms.  Alebasi  wants 
students  to  know  that  she  is  eager  for  their  engagement  in 
the  lesson  and  that  she  is  willing  to  be  nonjudgmental  about 
their  contributions.   Second,  her  surprised  enthusiastic 
response  to  Keith's  answer  is  twofold.   First,  it 
communicates  to  students  that  Ms .  Alebasi  cares  for  students 
affective  frame;  she  wants  them  to  feel  successful  and 
comfortable  in  her  class.   However,  her  surprised  tone  and 
easy  acceptance  of  an  incomplete  answer  might  once  again 
signal  low  expectations  to  the  students . 

The  interaction  with  Keith  seems  to  break  some  students 
hesitancy  to  respond  more  overtly  to  Ms.  Alebasi ' s  comments 
and  questions. 
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T:    What  does  "sea"  come  form,  what  is  it,  it 

comes  from  "ser"  like  "es"  does,  but  it's  what 
[T  writes  on  board] 

It's  the  dreaded  and  popular,  it's  the 
subjunctive/ 

[T  walks  to  the  side  and  leans  on  wall] 
What  is  the  difference  in  feeling  between  say 
between  "tengo  un  carro  Q[que  es  nuevo,  "  I  have  a 
car  which  is  new/ 
sK:    What  is  the  difference/ 
[sS  raises  hand] 

T:    What  is  the  difference  in  feeling,  Sam/ 
sS:    Ahhh,  "sea"  is  (inaudible)  you  are  looking 
for  but  you  are  not  sure/ 

T:    Right,  right,  "sea,  busco  un  carro  que  sea 

nuevo,"  I  am  looking  for  it,  as  Sam  raised  it,  I 
am  looking  for  it,  I  am  not  certain  that  I  might 
find  it,  "tengo  un  carro  que  es  nuevo,  "  I  have  a 
car  that  is  new,  I  have  it  already,  it's  definite, 
right  .  .  . / 

Keith  initiates  a  new  interaction  to  ask  the  difference 

between  "es"  and  "sea."   Sam,  the  student  Ms.  Alebasi  had 

complimented  earlier,  volunteers  to  answer  Keith's  question 

concerning  the  difference  of  feeling  between  the  sentence  in 

the  indicative  and  the  subjunctive.   This  is  the  first 

instance  of  a  student  raising  his  hand  and  being  recognized 

individually  to  answer  another  student's  question. 

Nevertheless,  Ms.  Alebasi  immediately  returns  to  the 

previous  lecture  format  to  expand  on  the  explanation  of  the 

general  use  of  the  subjunctive  centering  the  locus  of 

authority  and  of  knowing  around  herself  once  again.   When  the 

word  hypothetical  comes  up  during  the  discussion,  Ms.  Alebasi 

diverges  from  the  explanation  of  the  subjunctive  to  elaborate 

on  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

T:   If  we  say  something  is  hypothetical,  what  do 

we  mean?/ 
s:   {it's  not  real/ 
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T:   {it's  not  a  real  thing,  well,  a  hypothesis  is  an 
idea  or  a  premise  that  you  might  propose,  so 
something  hypothetical  would  be,  well,  something,  a 
situation  that  might  be  supposed  but  not  really, 
it's  an  idea  or  an  impression  of  what  is  going  to 
happen,  hypothetical,  or  unknown,  when  we  describe 
something  that  is  indefinite,  hypothetical  or 
unknown,  the  verb  in  the  subjunctive  clause  is,  in 
the  adjective  clause  is  always  in  the  subjunctive, 
okay,  so  just  like  in"busco  un  carro  que  sea  nuevo, 
so  .  .  / 

[T  reads  from  book] 

When  something  indefinite,  hypothetical,  or/ 
This  is  actually  in  your  book  on  page  324,  or 
unknown  is  described  .     .     . I 

The  emphasis  on  English  grammar  and  vocabulary  reflects 
some  of  Ms.  Alebasi  beliefs.   In  her  first  interview,  Ms. 
Alebasi  indicated  that  she  felt  part  of  her  job  as  a  Spanish 
teacher  was  to  help  students  with  their  English  skills.   Ms. 
Alebasi  feels  her  students  are  "weak  in  their  native 
language."   The  constant  use  of  English  and  references  to 
English  grammar  indicates  to  students  that  Spanish  is  not 
necessarily  a  communicative  tool  in  itself  but  an  academic 
vehicle  for  students  to  understand  their  own  language  better. 

From  here  on,  the  rest  of  the  explanation  about  the 

subjunctive  in  adjective  clauses  is  entirely  based  on  the 

textbook  page  Ms.  Alebasi  mentioned  in  the  above  sample. 

T:    ...  So  anyway, 

[T  turns  to  board] 

In  adjective  clauses  there  are  actually  two 

instances  in  which  we  use  the  subjunctive  after  que 

[T  writes  on  board] 

I  am  going  to  put  them  on  the  board  and  give 

you  an  example,  we  already  have  the  first  one, 

"busco  un  carro  que  sea  nuevo, "  when  the  thing 

described  is  hypothetical/ 

I  can't  talk  and  I  can't  spell  this  morning, 

hypothetical/ 
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This  is  the  third  instance  in  the  lesson  Ms.  Alebasi  comments 

negatively  on  her  presentation.   These  types  of  recurrent 

self-deprecating  interruptive  comments  are  perplexing. 

After  this  break,  Ms.  Alebasi  continues  reading  from  the 

book  to  explain  the  instances  when  the  subjunctive  is 

utilized  in  adjective  clauses: 

T:   Indefinite,  and  what  was  the  other  thing, / 
Let  me  look/ 
[T  looks  at  book] 
or  unknown,  right 

[T  writes  on  board  what  is  in  book] 
Ohhhh 

[T  looks  at  text  and  rubs  her  head] 
They  give  you  a  good  example  in  here,  one  of 
the  verbs  that  is  always  used  in  the  main 
clause  in  this  is  "buscar, "  is  a  good  one, 
because  it  means  you  are  looking 
[T  writes  on  board] 

This  is  actually  from  one  of  the  exercises  in 
the  book,  but  I  happen  to  like  this  one,  "Ana 
busca  un  hombre  que  sepa  cocinar, "  what  is  Ana 
looking  for?/ 

[T  walks  to  the  side  of  the  room] 
[ss  write  down  what  T  wrote  on  the  board] 
s:   {For  a  man  who  knows  how  to  cook/ 
T:   {She  is  looking  for  a  man  who  what,  smart  woman/ 
s:   {Knows  how  to  cook/ 
T:   {"Que  sepa  cocinar,"  who  knows  how  to  cook/ 

As  in  previous  interactions,  students'  responses  frequently 

overlap  with  Ms.  Alebasi  own  comments,  informing  students 

that  their  contributions  are  not  necessarily  expected. 

With  a  summary  and  examples  taken  from  the  text,  written 

on  the  board  and  explained  by  Ms.  Alebasi,  the  introduction 

of  new  grammar,  Phase  IV  of  the  representative  lesson, 

concludes.   Even  though  the  students  can  find  very  similar 

information  in  their  textbooks,  they  write  what  is  on  the 

board  in  their  notebooks .   Students  know  that  this  is  the 
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information  Ms.  Alebasi  considers  important  and  could  be  the 
content  for  future  tests . 

The  grammatical  segment  of  the  lesson  has  included  a 
definition  of  adjective  clauses,  a  general  review  of  the  use 
of  the  subjunctive  mood,  and  an  explanation  with  textbook 
examples  of  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  adjective  clauses. 
During  all  three  sections  focusing  on  language  structure, 
students  have  had  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  theoretical 
information  about  English  and  Spanish  grammar  concepts, 
specifically  about  the  subjunctive  mood.   However,  they  have 
had  little  opportunity  to  practice  and/or  use  the  subjunctive 
mood  in  a  communicative  context. 

Right  before  the  conclusion  of  the  grammar  section,  a 

student,  Thomas,  interrupts  Ms.  Alebasi: 

sT:   We  had  a  test  Friday,  right?/ 
T:   Yes,  you  did  Thomas/ 
sT:   (inaudible)  go  over  the  test?/ 
[T  in  annoyed  tone] 
T:   If  we  have  time,  Thomas/ 
sT:   (inaudible)  return  them/ 

If  we  work  at  the  rate  we  are  going  this 
morning,  we  might  actually  get  them  back  on 
time/ 

This  is  the  third  occasion  and  the  third  student  commenting 

on  his/her  interest  in  knowing  the  results  of  the  exam. 

Instead  of  returning  the  tests,  Ms.  Alebasi  asks  if  there  are 

any  questions  on  the  new  grammar.   By  not  reacting  to 

students'  requests,  Ms.  Alebasi  is  emphasizing  that  the 

center  of  authority  in  this  classroom  lies  with  the 

teacher . 
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T:   Do  I  have  any  questions  about  this,/ 

There  is  a  lot  of  information  dumped  on  you  all  at 
once/ 

sK:   Ahhh,  not  at  the  moment/ 

T:    Not  at  the  moment,  maybe  when  you  do  your 
homework  tonight/ 
[T  laughs] 

Tonight,  maybe  on  your  own  time  you  might  want 
to  read  over  page  324,  it  does  go  over  all  the 
stuff  I  have  just  put  on  the  board,  complete 
with  the  examples,  okay/ 

This  is  a  false  conclusion  to  the  grammar  phase  of  the 

lesson  as  Ms.  Alebasi,  after  looking  at  page  324,  resumes  her 

lecture  on  the  subjunctive  in  adjective  clauses: 

T:    [T  looks  at  book] 

In  fact,  take  a  looks  at  page  324,  I  do  want 
to  go  over  sections  A  and  B,  because  they  give 
you  a  good  idea  of  what  happens  here, 
[T  walks  toward  ss] 

for  example,  look  at  the  first  sentence  in 
section  A, 
[T  reads  from  book] 

it  says,  "conoces  el  chico  que  toca  la 
pandereta?,"  do  you  know  the  boy  who  is 
playing  the  tamborine?,  we  use  toca,  it's  in 
the  indicative,  it's  not  in  the  subjunctive  it 
is  in  the  plain  old  present  tense  because  we 
are  pointing  out  whom,  a  specific  person,  but 
look  at  the  first  sentence  in  section  B, 
"conoces  a  alguien  que  toque  la  trompeta, "  do 
you  know/ 

s :   { anyone / 

T:   {someone  who  plays  the  trumpet,  if  you  are 
asking  if  they  know  someone,  that's  not 
definite,  is  it,  that's  why  "toque"  is  in  the 
subjunctive  .  .  ./ 

After  going  through  each  one  of  the  examples  on  page  324,  Ms. 

Alebasi  looks  at  the  clock  and  says  that  there  are  about  4 

minutes  left  of  class  and  assigns  homework  for  the  next 

lesson: 

T:   Okay,  I  am  going  to  live  dangerously, / 

We  are  going  to  do,  I  want  you  to  do  page  325  A  for 
homework/ 
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Okay,  we  won't  do  any  oral  work  on  this  today 
because  I  am  going  to  give  your  test  back  so 
you  will  stop  making  me  nuts/ 

Instead  of  returning  the  exams,  Ms.  Alebasi  starts  to  walk 

students  through  the  homework: 

T:   What  word  are  you  going  to  use  every  time 
with  the  first  diagonal  line/ 

ss:   Busca/ 

ss :   Buscar/ 
T:   You  are  going  to  use  buscar/ 

Are  you  going  to  use  busque  every  time,  guys?/ 

ss:   No/ 
T:   No,  why,  cause  we  are  changing  the  .  .  . 

subjects,  right,  so  when  the  word  that  comes 
after  the  second  diagonal,  we  are  going  to 
have  to,  we  are  looking  for  someone,  that 
second  verb  has  to  be  in  what  the  present  or 
the  subjunctive  every  time,  the  subjunctive/ 
and  be  careful  because  "tener"  is  what, 
irregular/ 

Ms .  Alebasi  wants  students  to  succeed  and  not  be  frustrated 

with  the  homework  and  attempts  to  dissect  the  exercise  until 

it  becomes  a  simple  rote,  fill  in  the  blank  task,  with  no 

communicative  meaning.   Once  again,  Ms.  Alebasi' s  careful 

guidance,  linked  with  her  statement  about  "living 

dangerously, "  might  communicate  to  students '  low 

expectations.   In  other  words,  students  might  perceive  that 

Ms.  Alebasi  believes  they  are  not  capable  of  successfully 

completing  the  homework  assignment  independently. 

At  the  end  of  class,  Ms.  Alebasi  finally  returns  the 

tests.   She  stops  at  Keith's  desk  and  comments, 


sK 
T 


Keith,  I  am  proud  of  you/ 
Oh,  thank  you/ 

Yeah,  it's  about  time,  I  think  you  are  getting 
more  focused,  and  I  can  hazard  a  guess  as  to 
why,  the  end  of  the  year  is  fast  approaching/ 
[T  laughs] 
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The  negative  comment  that  follows  the  compliment  belittles 

the  student's  effort.   While  Ms.  Alebasi  continues  to  hand 

out  the  exams  she  announces , 

T:   You  guys  know  you  are  having  your  quarterly 
exam  2  weeks  from  today,  I  mean  2  weeks  from 
Wednesday,  on  the  6th  of  April,  Wednesday 
right  after  Easter  weekend,  and  after  that  we 
are  going  to  be  watching  "The  Official  Story"/ 

By  announcing  long-range  planning  of  upcoming  class  events, 

Ms .  Alebasi  is  helping  students  frame  their  expectations  for 

future  classes.   Students  become  aware  that  they  need  to 

start  preparing  for  the  next  exam.   "The  Official  Story"  is  a 

movie.   Ms.  Alebasi  knows  that  students  enjoy  watching  films 

in  class,  and  by  informing  students  of  the  upcoming  movie, 

she  is  encouraging  students  to  come  to  class.   Furthermore, 

this  announcement  builds  continuity  from  one  class  to  other 

future  lessons . 

Once  all  the  exams  have  been  handed  out  to  the  students, 

Ms.  Alebasi  asks, 

T:   What  did  you  do  with  number,  ahh,  13  where  it 
says  rewrite  the  following  and  move  the 
pronoun  and  move  the  pronoun  to  the  other 
positions,  what  was  the  pronoun  in  "estamos 
divirtiendonos  mucho  aqui,"  what  was  the 
pronoun  in  this  sentence?/ 

s:    Aqui/ 

T:    No,  it's  stuck  at  the  end  of  divirtiendo/ 

s:    Nos/ 

T:  Nos,  and  what  I  wanted  you  to  do  is  to  move  it 
off  the  end  of  divirtiendo  and  put  it  in  front 
of  what?/ 

s:    {Estamos/ 

T:    {"Estamos,  so  the  sentence  would  read  what,/ 
{"nos  estamos  divirtiendo  mucho"/ 

s:    {  "nos  estamos  divirtiendo  mucho"/ 
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The  brief  test  review  gives  the  impression  to  students  that 
language  is  built  with  discreet,  isolated  structures  moved 
from  one  place  of  the  sentence  to  another  without  any 
meaning.   The  students  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  about  the  exam  and,  therefore,  are  unable  to  learn 
from  correcting  their  mistakes.   This  might  emphasize  that 
the  purpose  of  assessment  in  Ms.  Alebasi's  class  is  uniquely 
a  product,  the  grade,  instead  of  a  process,  learning. 

Ms.  Alebasi  looks  at  the  clock  and  says  it  is  about  time 
for  the  bell.  A  general  positive  feedback  for  the  class  as  a 
group  concludes  the  lesson: 

T:   Nice  work  today  guys,  I  am  impressed,  did  a 

great  job/ 
s:   Because  Andrew  wasn't  here/ 
T:   Andrew  wasn't  here?,  blame  it  all  on  Andrew, 

Keith  you  even  took  a  risk  and  answered  a 

question  today  and  got  it  right/ 

With  this  last  compliment,  Ms.  Alebasi  wants  students  to 
leave  class  with  a  feeling  of  accomplishment.   The  personal 
comment  to  Keith  is  similar  to  those  Ms.  Alebasi  has  shared 
with  him  during  the  lesson.   However,  the  student's  reaction 
to  the  absent  peer  is  a  significant  indication  that  this 
particular  classroom's  social  and  pedagogical  context  is 
affected  significantly  by  the  presence  and/or  absences  of 
individual  students . 

The  detailed  description  of  Ms.  Alebasi  class  shows  a 
uniformity  of  pedagogical  expectations  for  students.   When 
Ms.  Alebasi's  students  were  interviewed,  they  recognized  the 
homogeneity  of  the  classroom  processes  by  stating  that  they 
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could  not  identify  different  activities  in  the  classroom. 
Socially,  teacher  and  students  roles  were  also  relatively 
constant  from  the  onset  of  the  lesson,  with  few  alterations 
throughout  the  various  instructional  phases  of  the  lesson. 
The  location  of  authority  and  use  of  knowledge  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  teacher  throughout  the  different  phases  of  the 
class,  while  the  role  of  students  was  primarily  passive. 
Students  were  expected  to  listen  mostly  to  the  teacher 
present  the  academic  content  to  "comprehend"  theoretical  and 
cultural  aspects  of  the  Spanish  language  and  not  necessarily 
to  use  the  target  language  for  the  purpose  of  communication. 

The  following  summary  table  (Table  12)  of  the 
pedagogical  structure  of  Ms.  Alebasi's  lesson  depicts  the 
homogenous  social  and  academic  expectations  students  need  to 
be  aware  of  to  successfully  participate  in  the  lesson.   The 
diagram  of  the  lesson  is  organized  as  follows:   lesson  phases 
and  subphases  in  chronological  order;  the  social  and 
pedagogical  tasks  expected  from  students  during  each  lesson 
phase;  the  pedagogical  elements  present  in  each  phase;  the 
length  of  each  phase  and  subphase,  calculated  in  seconds;  the 
number  of  interactions  of  each  phase;  and  the  number  of 
instructional  sequences  within  each  phase. 
Pedagogical  Variations 

The  randomly  selected  lesson  is  representative  of  the 
social  process  of  Ms.  Alebasi's  classes.   That  is,  the 
pattern  of  interaction  between  the  participants  of  the  class, 
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teacher  and  students,  was  relatively  constant  throughout  the 
observed  and  videotaped  lessons  of  Model  IV.   In  addition,  in 
Ms.  Alebasi's  classes  there  were  few  pedagogical  variations. 
In  other  words,  the  types  of  tasks  and  activities  in  which 
students  and  teacher  interacted  during  other  lessons  were 
similar  to  the  ones  analyzed  in  the  particular  lesson 
presented  above. 

Testing,  a  single-pair  activity,  and  a  few  instances  of 
the  same  two  students '  reading  out  loud  from  the  text  were 
the  only  three  variations  found  to  the  above-described 
lesson.   The  one-pair  activity  consisted  of  a  book  exercise 
in  which  students  utilized  the  subjunctive  to  talk  about 
their  future  plans.   The  result  of  the  analysis  of  the 
discourse  during  the  partner  activity  yielded  little  student 
talk.  Instead,  during  this  cooperative  activity,  students 
wrote  down  what  they  wanted  to  say  in  English  and  translated 
it  to  Spanish  utilizing  the  dictionary  in  the  back  of  their 
text.   During  the  presentation,  students  read  to  the  class 
what  they  had  written. 

In  conclusion,  there  were  few  variations  present  in 
either  the  social  or  pedagogical  processes  in  the  rest  of  the 
lessons  of  Model  IV,  the  "Model-in-Use, "  represented  by  Ms. 
Alebasi . 

Summary 

The  social  and  pedagogical  processes  expected  and 
followed  by  students  and  teachers  in  every  one  of  the  four 
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research  sites  differed  significantly.   That  is,  life  in  each 
"model-inuse"  was  unique.   The  description  of  a 
representative  class  from  the  individual  " model -in-use" 
illustrates  each  Spanish  II  classroom  in  the  investigation  as 
a  distinct  culture  constructed  by  the  interaction  of 
students,  teacher,  group,  and  text  (Weade,  1992).   Every 
representative  lesson  of  the  four  "models-in-use"  illuminated 
differing  and  varying  pedagogical  opportunities  and 
challenges  offered  to  students  to  learn  Spanish.   The 
learning  and  teaching  of  the  target  language  was  defined 
differently  in  every  one  of  the  four  classroom  environments. 
The  social  construction  of  the  lessons  of  each  "model-in- 
use, "  as  unique  as  the  pedagogical  context,  illustrated 
differing  and  varying  interactional  norms  for  effective 
student  participation  in  the  lesson. 

The  picture  of  the  representative  lessons  was  the  first 
step  to  enhance  understanding  the  complexity  inherent  in 
Spanish  as  a  second  language  classroom  and  defining  what  is 
pedagogical  in  second  year  high  school  Spanish  language 
classrooms .   The  social  context  painted  by  the  close 
examination  of  one  lesson  remained  relatively  stable  and 
constant  throughout  all  other  videotaped  classes . 
Pedagogically,  the  variations  were  easily  identifiable  within 
the  phases  of  the  analyzed  representative  lessons . 
Therefore,  the  descriptions  of  the  selected  lessons  served  as 
a  valid  empirical  base  for  further  examination  of  the 
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research  sites  through  the  comparison  and  contrast  of  the 
four  lessons  selected  from  each  "model-in-use. "   The 
comparison  and  contrast  of  the  four  "models-in-use, "  through 
the  analysis  of  the  discourse  of  the  representative  lesson  of 
each  model,  is  the  basis  of  the  subsequent  chapter,  Chapter 
V. 


CHAPTER  V 
COMPARISON  AND  CONTRAST  OF  MODELS-IN-USE 

Chapter  V  is  a  further  examination  of  the  detailed 
description  in  Chapter  IV  of  the  four  "models-in-use"  high 
school  Spanish  II  classrooms .   Chapter  V  extends  the  analysis 
by  drawing  comparisons  across  the  selected  classrooms  lessons 
from  each  "model-in-use. "   The  comparison  of  the  four  models 
is  an  additional,  concurrent,  and  compatible  manner  of 
revealing  diverse  and  different  opportunities  students  have 
to  learn  the  target  language,  depending  on  the  social  and 
pedagogical  context  that  members  of  each  classroom  construct 
as  they  affiliate  with  each  other  over  time  to  reach 
instructional  and  curricular  goals . 

The  underlying  organization  of  the  comparative  narrative 
is  based  on  the  belief  that  there  are  two  distinct  and 
identifiable  processes  evolving  in  second  language 
classrooms:   pedagogical  and  social.   Pedagogical  and  social 
processes  are  continually  overlapping  and  intertwining,  that 
is,  their  separation,  for  the  purposes  of  the  study,  is 
artificial.   Pedagogical  and  social  processes  occur 
simultaneously  and  in  a  parallel  manner  in  actual  classroom 
lessons.   A  uniting  element  between  pedagogical  and  social 
processes  in  the  second  language  classroom  is  choice  of 
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language  (English  and/or  Spanish)  used  as  a  way  of  knowing 
(pedagogical)  and  as  a  way  of  acting  (social) .   Pedagogical 
processes,  social  processes,  and  language  choice  and  use  are 
the  three  distinct  organizational  basis  for  the  systematic 
comparisons  of  the  four  "models-in-use. " 

The  first  section,  pedagogical  processes,  refers  to  the 
sources  of  knowing  and  compares  and  contrasts  what  counts  as 
knowledge,  who  has  it,  and  who  accounts  for  it  in  each 
classroom.   The  second  section  is  concentrated  on  classroom 
language  choice  and  use  as  both  the  tool  and  the  bridge 
within  and  between  the  social  and  pedagogical  classroom 
procedures.   The  third  and  last  section  compares  and  contrast 
the  social-cultural  processes  driving  each  "model-in-use, " 
that  is,  how  does  successful  membership  accrue  to 
participants  in  the  four  diverse  classrooms. 

The  selected  manner  to  assess  sources  that  contributed 
to  the  three  selected  categories—pedagogical  and  social 
processes,  and  the  choice  and  role  of  language  in  the  second 
language  classroom--was  the  comparison  and  contrast  of  the 
type  and  number  of  message  units  found  in  each  of  the  four 
selected  lessons  analyzed  in  Chapter  IV.   Message  units  (MU) 
are  defined  as  the  smallest  identifiable  units  of  discrete 
meanings  in  classroom  discourse  (Green  &  Wallat,  1981) .   The 
counted  message  units  in  the  investigation  were  coded  into 
the  three  selected  categories:   pedagogical  process,  social 
process,  and/or  language  choice  and  use  by  employing  a 
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combination  of  Spradley's  (1980)  technique  of  domain  analysis 
and  Sinclair  and  Coulthard's  (1975)  classification  of  speech 
acts.   Unlike  studies  utilizing  preset  categories  such  as  the 
FLINT  and  Flanders'  systems  for  analyzing  classroom 
interaction  (Flanders,  1960,  1970;  Moskovitz,  1971,  1976), 
the  categories  selected  for  comparison  purposes  in  this  study 
evolved  from  the  guiding  questions  and  observations . 
Examples  of  Spradley's  domains  and  Sinclair  and  Coulthard's 
speech  acts  can  be  found  in  Chapter  III. 

Specifically,  message  units  were  coded  into  the  three 
main  categories  dividing  Chapter  V- -pedagogical  processes, 
social  processes,  and  language  use  and  choice--were  further 
subcategorized.   The  two  subcategories  selected  to  examine 
the  pedagogical  processes  were  chosen  and  defined  according 
to  who  delivered  the  designated  message  units,  the  teachers' 
message  units  in  contrast  to  students'  message  units,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  text-related  (e.g.,  textbook)  message 
units  as  the  primary  source  of  messages.   The  foci  of  the 
social  process  subcodings  were  counted  and  selected  according 
to  how,  when,  and  where  the  social  interaction  occurred 
during  the  representative  lessons .   The  subcategories  in  this 
section  were  the  three  types  of  class  configurations 
(teacher-student,  teacher-student  group,  student -student)  and 
the  frequency  of  teacher  and  student's  initiations, 
questions,  and  interruptions.   Classroom  language  use  and 
choice,  was  subcoded  as  a  pedagogical  tool  through  the 
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comparison  and  contrast  of  teacher  and  student  Spanish  versus 
English  message  units.   Language  as  a  social  tool  focused  on 
the  number  of  teacher  and  student  social  message  units  versus 
pedagogical  units.   Figure  2  clarifies  the  organization  of 
the  selected  subcoding  of  message  units  within  the  three 
principal  chosen  categories. 

What  follows  is  a  further  definition  of  the  coded  of 
message  units  for  the  purposes  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
findings .   Included  in  the  definitions  are  examples  of  actual 
discourse  from  the  selected  lessons  to  help  illustrate 
categories  that  might  be  obscure. 

Pedagogical  Process  Message  Units 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  pedagogical  message 
units  illuminated  the  source (s)  of  knowledge  and  content  of 
each  model.   In  other  words,  pedagogical  message  units  were 
employed  to  explore  the  sources  of  knowledge  in  the 
classroom:   teacher,  student(s),  and/or  text  (Weade,  1992). 
The  comparison  of  pedagogical  message  units  were  based  on  the 
quantity  of  teacher  versus  student  message  units  and  on  the 
number  of  message  units  relating  to  the  textbook  versus  other 
sources  (nontextbook) . 
Teacher  versus  Student  Message  Units 

A  teacher  message  unit  was  an  actual  communication 
phrase,  linguistic  and/or  paralinguistic,  performed  by  the 
teacher.   Below  are  two  teacher  message  units  taken  from  the 
selected  lesson  of  Model  I  (Sra.  Tiessen) . 
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T:   For  the  last  10  minutes,/ 

who  has  the  recipe  for  each  group?/ 

Will  that  person  please  get  the  recipe  out?/ 

A  student  message  was  an  actual  communication  phrase, 

linguistic  and/or  paralinguistic,  performed  by  a  student. 

The  following  six  examples  of  student  message  units  came  from 

Model  III,  Ms.  Day's  lesson. 

s3 :   "iQuien  tiene  el  coche  mas  (Who  has  the  oldest 
car?)   viejo?"/ 


si 
s2 
s3 
s4 
s2 


That  is  the  oldest  car/ 

Yes/ 

Ah ,  that ' s  yours / 

I  think  I  got  a  90/ 

That's  not  so  old/ 


The  ratio  between  the  number  of  message  units  during  the 
diverse  lesson  phases  was  an  indication  of  who  had  and 
who  conveyed  knowledge  in  the  four  Spanish-as-a-second- 
language  classrooms. 
Textbook  versus  Nontextbook/Other  Sources  Message  Units 

Message  units  designated  as  textbook  were  those 
intimately  linked  to  textbook-related  material  and 
activities.   In  contrast,  nontextbook  message  units  were 
primarily  original  teacher  and  student  discourse,  not 
directly  copied  from  the  textbook  materials,  even  if  related 
in  content  and  themes .   The  purpose  of  the  selection  of  this 
category  was  to  analyze  the  interaction  and  significance  of  a 
third  source  of  knowledge  in  the  classroom  and  to  determine 
its  role  in  the  opportunity  students  have  to  learn  the  target 
language . 
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A  section  from  Model  I  (Sra.  Tiessen)  classroom 
discourse  illustrates  a  cluster  of  text  based  message 
units . 


ss 

T 

ss 

T 


"Bueno,  en  este  momento 
abrir  los  libros  a  la 
pagina  trescientos" / 

"No  hay  muchos,  pocas 
palabras ,  pocas " / 
Shhh,  bueno,  shhhh/ 

"Bueno  ahora  mirad  el 
vocabulario  y  repetid"/ 

[T  and  ss  reading  from 
the  book] 

"Guacamole" / 

"Guacamole" / 

"Guacamole" / 

"Guacamole" / 

"Guacamole" / 


(Well,  at  this  point 
open  your  books  to 
page  3  00) 

(There  are  not  a  lot, 
a  few  words,  a  few) 

(Well,  now  look  at 
and  repeat) 


The  next  sample  of  message  units,  also  from  Model  I,  are 
communication  phrases  categorized  as  nontext/other  sources. 


T :   " Bueno  Lorena " / 
"iQue  tal?"/ 

sL:  "Bien,  gracias"/ 
"iY  usted"/ 


(Well,  Lorena) 
(How  are  you?) 
(Well,  thank  you) 
(And  you?) 


The  contrast  between  both  of  the  above  clusters  of  message 
units  is  that  the  former  is  overwhelmingly  based  and  directly 
taken  from  the  textbook  content  and  organization,  while  the 
latter  is  without  reference  to  the  textbook. 

Language 
The  general  section  denoted  as  language  examined  message 
units  pertaining  to  the  language  choice  used  to  construct  and 
link  pedagogical  and  social  processes  during  the 
representative  lessons . 
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Language  as  a  Pedagogical  Process /Way  of  Knowing 
(English  versus  Spanish  Message  Units) 

During  the  lessons,  teachers  and  students  communicated 
in  Spanish,  English,  or  a  combination  of  both.   Language 
message  units  considered  combinations  had  at  least  two  words 
in  both  languages . 

The  same  example  used  for  nontextbook  message  units  from 
Sra.  Tiessen's  lesson  (Model  I)  also  serves  as  a  model  for 
message  units  in  Spanish. 

T:   "Bueno  Lorena"/  (Well,  Lorena) 

"iQue  tal?"/  (How  are  you?) 

sL:  "Bien,  gracias"/  (Well,  thank  you) 

"iY  usted"/  (And  you?) 

Another  previously  presented  segment  from  Model  I  (Sra. 

Tiessen)  is  an  illustration  of  discourse  coded  under  English 

message  units. 

T:   For  the  last  10  minutes,  who  has  the  recipe  for 
each  group?/ 
Will  that  person  please  get  the  recipe  out?/ 

Sometimes,  a  combination  of  Spanish  and  English  appeared  in 

one  single  message  unit.   The  following  is  an  example  from 

Model  IV  (Ms.  Alebasi)  of  this  kind  of  mixed  language  message 

unit. 

[T  looks  at  the  book] 
T:   "Como  ya  sabes,"  is  what,  you  already  know,  "en  los 
paises  hispanos, "  in  the  Hispanic  countries  .  .  . 

The  contrast  of  language  use  during  the  lessons  was  an 

important  factor  contributing  to  the  measure  of  the 

differences  of  opportunity  students  had  to  interact  with  the 

target  language  during  the  four  representative  lessons. 
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Language  as  a  Social  Process /Way  of  Interaction 
(Pedagogical  versus  Social  Message  Units) 

Pedagogical  language  message  units  were  defined  as  units 
intimately  related  to  the  subject  matter  content  to  be  taught 
and  learned.   In  contrast,  social  language  message  units  were 
communication  segments  focused  on  noncontent  information  such 
as  feedback  comments,  classroom  management  directives,  and 
personal  talk.   The  separation  line  between  pedagogical  and 
social  message  units  was  nebulous  and  blurred.   However,  the 
consistency  when  counting  and  classifying  the  message  units 
balanced  the  complexity  of  the  division  between  pedagogical 
and  social  message  units. 

The  same  sample  used  to  illustrate  teacher  message  units 

is  also  an  example  of  a  social  message  unit.   The  reason  for 

categorizing  the  following  two  message  units  as  social  was 

their  use  for  the  purposes  of  social  organization  rather  than 

for  pedagogical  purposes . 

T:   For  the  last  10  minutes,  who  has  the  recipe  for 
each  group?/ 
Will  that  person  please  get  the  recipe  out?/ 

The  next  sample,  also  from  Model  I  (Sra.  Tiessen)  and 

already  presented  as  text-based  message  units,  is  a  mixture 

of  social  and  pedagogical  message  units. 

T:  "Bueno,  en  este  momento  (Well,  at  this  point 

abrir  los  libros  a  la  open  your  books  to 

pagina  trescientos" /  page  3  00) 

"No  hay  muchos,  pocas  (There  are  not  a  lot, 

palabras,  pocas"/  a  few  words,  a  few) 
Shhh,  bueno,  shhhh/ 

"Bueno  ahora  mirad  el  (Well,  now  look  at 

vocabulario  y  repetid" /  and  repeat) 
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ss 
T 

ss 
T 


[T  and  ss  reading  from 

the  book] 
"Guacamole" / 
"Guacamole" / 
"Guacamole" / 
"Guacamole" / 
"Guacamole" / 


From  this  excerpt  the  following  were  categorized  as  social 
message  units: 


T:  "Bueno,  en  este  momento 
abrir  los  libros  a  la 
pagina  trescientos"/ 

"No  hay  muchos,  pocas 
palabras,  pocas"/ 
Shhh,  bueno,  shhhh/ 

"Bueno  ahora  mirad  el 
vocabulario  y  repetid" / 


(Well,  at  this  point 
open  your  books  to 
page  3  00) 

(There  are  not  a  lot, 
a  few  words,  a  few) 

(Well,  now  look  at 
and  repeat) 


The  above  message  units  were  utilized  by  Sra.  Tiessen  to 

organize  the  social  process  of  the  classroom,  while  the 

remaining  units  of  the  excerpt  communicated  pedagogical 

content. 

[T  and  ss  reading  from  the  book] 

"Guacamole" / 

ss:  "Guacamole"/ 

T:  "Guacamole"/ 

ss:  "Guacamole"/ 

T:  "Guacamole"/ 

The  complexity  of  distinguishing  the  comparative 

categories  of  pedagogical  and  social  message  units  in  these 

lessons  lies  in  the  dual  role  of  language  in  the  second 

language  classroom.   Spanish,  the  target  language,  is  both 

the  learning  content  and  the  main  element  utilized  in  the 

process  of  the  learning  of  the  content.   Therefore,  message 

units  contributing  to  the  social  construction  of  the 

classroom,  when  in  Spanish,  might  also  be  contributing  to  the 
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pedagogical  context  of  the  lesson.   The  social  message  units 
in  the  above  illustration  are  a  good  example  of  the  duality 
and  complexity  of  classifying  units  into  the  separate 
categories  of  social  and  pedagogical. 

Social  Process  Message  Units 

Social  message  units  were  those  that  contributed  to  the 
creation  of  the  interactive  and  participatory  nature  of  the 
classroom  environment.   The  exploration  of  social  message 
units  helped  reveal  differing  membership  rules  of  classroom 
interaction.   Social  message  units  offered  a  window  to  the 
cultural  patterns  that  contributed  to  the  opportunities 
students  had  to  participate  in  the  learning  process  during 
the  representative  lessons . 
Class  Configuration 

Class  configuration  message  units  were  categorized 
according  to  who  interacts  with  whom.   In  general, 
interactions  of  participants  in  the  four  models  fell  into 
three  possible  interaction  patterns :   teacher  with  an 
individual  student  (T-s) ,  teacher  with  the  students  as  a 
group  (T-ss) ,  and  students  with  other  students,  peers  (ss- 
ss) .   The  number  of  counted  message  units  of  each  type  of 
class  configuration  was  relevant  to  how  social  organization 
affected  whom  and  how  students  had  occasions  to  practice 
pedagogical  content . 
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The  same  sample  used  to  illustrate  text-based  message 
units  also  serves  as  an  example  of  messages  units  classified 
as  teacher  to  group,  to  students,  and  interactions  (T-ss) . 


ss 

T 

ss 

T 


"Bueno,  en  este  momento 
abrir  los  libros  a  la 
pagina  trescientos" / 

"No  hay  muchos,  pocas 
palabras ,  pocas " / 
Shhh,  bueno,  shhhh/ 

"Bueno  ahora  mirad  el 
vocabulario  y  repetid" / 

[T  and  ss  reading  from 
the  book] 

"Guacamole" / 

"Guacamole" / 

"Guacamole" / 

"Guacamole" / 

"Guacamole" / 


(Well,  at  this  point 
open  your  books  to 
page  300) 

(There  are  not  a  lot, 
a  few  words ,  a  few) 

(Well,  now  look  at 
and  repeat) 


Another  previously  utilized  segment  of  the  discourse  of 
Model  I  serves  as  a  prototype  for  interactions  organized 
under  the  heading  of  teacher  to  single  student  interaction 
(T-s) . 


T:   "Bueno  Lorena"/ 

"cQue  tal?"/ 

sL:   "Bien,  gracias"/ 

"iY  usted"/ 


(Well,  Lorena) 
(How  are  you?) 
(Well,  thank  you) 
(And  you?) 


Group  and  pair  work  came  under  the  heading  student  to 

student  (ss-ss)  message  units.   The  same  discourse  extract 

from  Model  III,  used  to  illustrate  student  message  units,  is 

also  suitable  as  an  example  of  what  is  meant  by  the  category 

of  student-student  interaction. 

s3:  "iQuien  tiene  el  coche  mas  (Who  has  the  oldest 
car?)  viejo?"/ 


si 
s2 
s3 
s4 
s2 


That  is  the  oldest  car/ 

Yes/ 

Ah,  that's  yours/ 

I  think  I  got  a  90/ 

That ' s  not  so  old/ 
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Initiations 

Initiations  were  defined  as  the  first  message  unit  of 

most  interactions.   Who  can  and  does  initiate  interactions  in 

the  classrooms  revealed  how  and  which  participant (s) 

controlled  the  social  process  of  the  lesson.   In  a  previously 

used  nontextbook  sample  from  Model  I,  both  student  and 

teacher  initiations  are  present. 

T:   "Bueno  Lorena"/  (Well,  Lorena) 

"iQue  tal?"/  (How  are  you?) 

sL:   "Bien,  gracias"/  (Well,  thank  you) 

The  above  teacher  initiation  was  followed  by  a  student 

response,  in  turn  followed  by  a  student  initiation. 

sL:  "4?  usted"/  (And  you?) 

Questions 

Similar  to  message  units  designated  as  initiations, 

units  categorized  as  questions  were  an  additional  element 

contributing  to  the  social  balance  of  the  classroom  context. 

All  "models-in-use"  contained  teacher  and  student  questions. 

Message  units  classified  as  questions  were  those  to  which  the 

questioner  expected  an  answer,  not  necessarily  only  those 

questions  that  were  actually  answered.   The  above  sample 

contains  clear  examples  of  initiations  that  were  also 

categorized  as  questions. 

T:  "Bueno  Lorena"/  (Well,  Lorena) 

"iQue  tal?"/  (How  are  you?) 

sL:  "Bien,  gracias"/  (Well,  thank  you) 

iY  usted"/  (And  you?) 

The  question  "iQue  tal?"  (How  are  you?)  is  a  teacher 

question,  while  "iY  usted?"  (And  you?)  is  a  student  question. 
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Interruptions 

Message  units  considered  interruptions  were  out-of-turn 

comments  and/or  questions  that  detracted  from  the  general 

flow  of  the  lesson  and  its  content.   Interruptions  included 

classroom  management  comments,  requests  for  repetition  of 

information  already  given,  and  personal  comments  when  not 

relevant  to  the  general  focus  of  the  lesson  phase.   Both 

teacher  and  student  interruptions  were  counted.   The 

following  is  an  illustration  of  a  teacher  interruptions  from 

Model  III  (Ms.  Knight). 

s:    Is  that  "ojala"  like  a  verb?/ 

T:   "Ojala"  literally  means  that  Allah  wills  it  so, 

its  from  the  Arabic/ 

Why  would  there  be  a  word  like  "ojala, "  a 

world  like  the  Arabic  in  the  Spanish 

language? 

In  the  above  example,  Ms.  Day,  the  teacher,  did  not  directly 

answer  the  student's  question.   Instead,  she  interrupted  by 

asking  the  class  a  further  question. 

The  next  is  an  illustration  of  student  interruptions: 

s:   Wait,  how  do  you  spell  that?/ 

[T  goes  to  the  board  and  writes] 
T:  "Di.  vi.  er.  te .  te"/  (Have  fun) 
s:   Stem  changes,  ie,  ?/ 

I  didn't  know  that/ 
s:   I  didn't  know  that  either/ 
s:   I  thought  it  wasn't  supposed  to  change/ 
s:   Yeah,  you  said  that  it  doesn't  change  in  the 

preterite. / 
T:   This  is  command,  not  preterite./ 

The  above  sample  from  the  lessons  of  Model  II  (Ms.  Reiner) 

depicts  several  student  interruptions  disturbing  the  flow  of 

the  lesson.   In  other  words,  student  comments,  such  as  "I 
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didn't  know  that,"  broke  the  pattern  of  social  and 
pedagogical  interaction  of  the  lesson  phase. 

The  use  of  some  of  the  same  examples  throughout  the 
diverse  categories  is  an  indication  of  the  overlapping  nature 
of  message  units  and  the  braided  nature  between  the  social 
and  pedagogical  processes  occurring  in  the  representative 
lessons. 

A  caveat  to  the  interpretation  of  the  messages  units 
concerns  the  number  of  counted  message  units .   Every  message 
unit  represents  segments  of  talk  of  varying  in  length.   That 
is,  teachers'  message  units  might  contain  a  larger  number  of 
words  than  student  message  units  or  vice-versa.   Therefore, 
the  number  of  message  units  may  or  may  not  carry  comparative 
linguistic  information  about  amount  of  the  target  language 
utilized  by  students  and  teachers  in  any  given  lesson  phase. 
For  example,  in  the  following  interaction  from  Model  IV  (Ms. 
Alebasi) ,  Ms.  Alebasi ' s  message  unit  is  much  longer  and  more 
complex  than  her  students'  message  unit,  but  each  counts  as  a 
unit  of  one. 

T:  "El  dia  de  las  elecciones, "  what  is  that? 

Election  Day.   "Cuando  hay  el  dia  de  las  elecciones 
aqui?"   Do  you  know  when  is  election  day  usually?/ 

s:   November/ 

Even  if  the  length  of  message  units  were  not  part  of  the 
analysis,  the  results  of  the  tabulation  did  reveal  important 
and  significant  aspects  of  second  language  social  and 
pedagogical  processes. 
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It  is  also  necessary  to  mention  that,  at  times,  the 
scope  of  the  researcher's  lens,  as  well  as  that  of  the  video 
camera,  may  not  have  captured  all  pertinent  interactions 
and/or  message  units.   This  is  especially  true  during  the 
phases  that  include  informal  conversations  and  small  group 
work.   Therefore,  in  lesson  phases  in  which  pair  and/or 
cooperative  group  work  are  present,  as  well  as  student  choral 
responses,  the  number  of  message  units  have  been  extrapolated 
by  multiplying  them  by  the  total  number  of  students  in  the 
class  during  the  selected  lesson.   Even  though  this  type  of 
calculation  might  have  yielded  only  a  rough  and/or  inflated 
estimate,  it  is  a  suitably  known  procedure  to  capture  the 
process  of  simultaneous  students'  responses. 

The  presentation  of  the  findings  in  terms  of  message 
units  follows  the  same  organizational  pattern  used  previously 
to  define  the  classifications  of  message  units. 
Pedagogical  Processes 

Table  13  depicts  the  comparison  and  contrast  of  the 
final  count  of  message  units  in  the  pedagogical  categories  of 
the  four  selected  lessons.   In  this  table,  the  results  of  the 
counts  of  the  message  units  are  presented  in  three  different 
ways:   as  percentages,  as  actual  counted  lesson  transcript 
message  units,  and  as  extrapolated  calculated  message  units. 
An  in-depth  analysis  of  the  results  follows. 
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Teacher  versus  Student  Message  Units 

Even  though  the  duration  of  the  class  period  was  50 
minutes  for  all  four  the  investigated  lessons,  there  was 
great  contrast  between  the  four  models-in-use  regarding  the 
total  number  of  message  units.   Model  I  (Sra.  Tiessen) 
contained  the  largest  number  of  message  units,  a  total  of 
1,049  raw  message  units,  2,297  total  message  units  when 
extrapolated  for  pair,  small  group,  and  whole  group 
communication  units.   In  contrast,  Model  IV  (Ms.  Alebasi) 
yielded  the  least  number  of  communication  segments,  383 
units,  when  calculated  for  group  work  became  407  message 
units.   In  other  words,  Model  I,  Sra.  Tiessen 's  lesson, 
yielded  73%  more  basic  message  units,  85%  when  extrapolated 
to  group  work  than  Ms .  Alebasi ' s  lessons  (Model  IV) .   Model 
II  (Ms.  Reiner)  and  Model  III  (Ms.  Day)  exhibited  40%  and  42% 
less  message  units,  respectively,  than  Model  I  (Sra.  Tiessen) 
but  63%  and  67%,  respectively,  more  message  units  than  Model 
IV  (Ms.  Alebasi).   When  multiplying  the  units  for  group  work, 
compared  to  Model  I  (Sra.  Tiessen) ,  Model  II  had  3  6%  and 
Model  III  34%  fewer  message  units.   In  contrast  to  Model  IV 
(Ms.  Alebasi),  the  sample  lessons  from  Model  II  (Ms.  Reiner) 
exhibited  76%  and  from  Model  III  had  75%  more  total  message 
units. 

If  message  units  reflect  the  amount  of  listening  and 
speaking  that  occurs  during  lessons,  more  message  units 
reflect  greater  pedagogical  interaction  with  the  content. 
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Therefore,  in  terms  of  opportunities  to  learn,  this 
translates  to  a  significant  difference  between  Model  I  and 
the  remaining  three  "models-in-use"  as  an  example  of 
pedagogical  processes  enhancing  the  possibility  for  the 
learning  of  the  target  language. 

For  further  understanding,  Figure  3,  a  graph  comparing 
and  contrasting  the  total  number  of  message  units  found  in 
each  representative  lesson,  has  been  included. 

The  ratio  of  teacher  talk  versus  student  talk  in  the 
four  representative  lessons  revealed  the  pedagogical  contexts 
of  the  "models-in-use."   The  balance  between  the  number  of 
Sra.  Tiessen  and  her  students'  message  units  varied  from 
phase  to  phase,  according  to  group  configuration.   The  number 
of  student  messages  were  more  numerous  in  phases  in  which 
students  had  to  answer  as  a  group  such  as  during  lesson  phase 
IV  A  (review  of  grammar)  or  in  pair/cooperative  groups  such 
as  during  Phase  VII  (the  recipe).   The  phases  in  which  new 
material  was  introduced  and  practiced  were  dominated  by 
teacher  talk.   Overall  in  Model  I  (Sra.  Tiessen),  student 
message  units  compromised  34%  of  class  communication  in 
contrast  to  66%  of  teacher  talk  during  the  lesson.   However, 
when  the  numbers  were  extrapolated  for  pair,  group,  and  whole 
class  responses,  the  ratio  of  student  talk  to  teacher  talk 
jumped  to  a  ratio  of  70%  student  message  units  versus  3  0% 
teacher  (Sra.  Tiessen)  message  units. 
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When  not  multiplying  the  message  units  for  group  work 
during  Phase  III  B  (cooperative  practice  work) ,  there  was  an 
evenness  in  the  amount  of  Ms.  Reiner's  (Model  II)  message 
units  (51%)  and  her  students'  message  units  (49%) .   When 
taking  into  account  cooperative  work  and  group  work,  the 
students'  message  units  were  the  majority  of  talk  (73%) 
during  the  lesson. 

Similar  to  Model  II,  there  is  an  equitable  balance  in 
Model  III  between  the  amount  of  Ms.  Day's  teacher  message 
units  (57%)  and  her  students'  message  units  (43%).   When 
taking  into  account  cooperative  work  and  group  work,  student 
message  units  were  a  majority  of  the  talk  (64%) .   However,  it 
is  important  to  note  that  Ms.  Day's  message  units  were 
generally  and  significantly  longer  than  her  students '  message 
units . 

Even  though  the  equilateral  ratio  between  teacher  and 
student  total  count  of  message  units  in  Models  II  and  III 
might  reflect  a  democratic  classroom  in  which  both  students 
and  teacher  are  knowers  and  demonstrators  of  knowledge,  a 
closer  look  at  the  distribution  of  message  units  throughout 
the  lesson  phases  could  contradict  this  conclusion.   The  fact 
that  group  activity  phases  of  the  representative  lessons  of 
Model  II  and  III  contained  half  or  more  than  half  of  the 
total  quantity  of  student  talk  signals  that  the  preponderance 
of  student  message  units  were  only  present  during  these 
particular  phases.   In  contrast,  the  analyzed  lesson  of  Model 
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I  presented  several  instances  of  greater  ratio  of  student 
message  units  during  several  phases  of  the  lesson,  denoting 
the  constant  shift  of  sources  of  knowledge  in  Sra.  Tiessen's 
classroom. 

There  were  a  greater  number  of  student  messages  during 
cooperative/pair  activities  (student  to  student  message 
units)  and  choral  repetitions  during  teacher-to-students-as- 
a-whole-group  (teacher-to-group)  interactions  in  Models  I, 
II,  and  III  than  during  teacher-to-single-student 
interactions.   However,  on  closer  examination,  the 
qualitative  characteristics  of  student  to  student  (ss-ss) 
message  units  pointed  to  a  majority  of  messages  that  were 
neither  pedagogical  nor  in  the  target  language. 

Out  of  the  total  count  of  message  units  during  the  50- 
minute  class  period  of  Model  IV  (Ms.  Alebasi) ,  30%  of  the 
messages  units  were  effected  by  students,  while  70%  of  the 
message  units  came  from  Ms.  Alebasi.   Even  when  calculating 
the  few  instances  of  group  and  pair  work  in  Model  IV,  student 
message  units  amounted  to  35%  of  the  communication.   In 
addition,  as  seen  from  the  example  of  discourse  presented  in 
definition  of  categories  of  message  units,  the  quality  of 
student  message  units  in  Model  IV  were  mostly  monosyllables, 
contrasting  negatively  to  Ms.  Alebasi 's  lengthy  two-  or 
three-sentence  message  units.   The  bulk  of  teacher  talk  in 
Ms.  Alebasi 's  (Model  IV)  lesson  reflected  that  the  major 
source  of  knowledge  in  this  classroom  was  the  teacher. 
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Although  in  all  models  there  is  some  evidence  of  higher 
numbers  of  teacher  message  units,  the  differing  ratio  of 
student /teacher  message  units  between  the  four  selected 
lessons  and  within  each  of  the  phases  of  the  representative 
lessons  indicates  a  significant  contrast  between  who  has 
knowledge  and  who  communicates  it  in  each  of  the  four 
"models-in-use. " 

For  further  understanding,  Figure  4,  a  graph  comparing 
and  contrasting  the  percentage  of  teacher  actual  and 
extrapolated  versus  student  actual  and  extrapolated  message 
units  found  in  each  representative  lesson,  has  been  included. 
Textbook  versus  Nontextbook 

It  is  the  general  impression  that  second  language 
teachers  base  their  classroom  teaching  directly  on  a  textbook 
(Higgs,  1984;  Whitley,  1993).   However,  Model  I,  Model  II, 
and  Model  II  show  evidence  of  teachers  not  merely  adopting, 
but  rather  adapting,  the  general  content  of  the  textbook  to 
their  particular  teaching  context. 

In  Model  I  (Sra.  Tiessen) ,  there  was  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  lesson  phases  based  and  not  based  on  the  direct 
use  of  the  text.   Phases  I,  II  (Initial  Conversation),  III  A 
(Grammar  explanation),  IV  A  and  C,  V  (Quiz  talk),  and  VII 
(Recipe)  did  not  include  any  overt  use  of  a  textbook  while 
Phases  III  B  and  C,  IV  B,  and  VI  were  clearly  focused  on 
textbook  materials .   The  remaining  lesson  phases  had  some 
evidence  of  adapted  textbook  content.   The  overt  and  clear 
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distinction  of  textbook  and  nontextbook  use  during  Sra. 
Tiessen's  lesson  facilitated  students'  schema  as  to  when  the 
source  of  knowledge  was  the  textbook  and  when  it  was  not . 

In  striking  contrast,  the  majority  of  Ms.  Alebasi ' s 
pedagogical  message  units  of  the  lesson  phases  were  based  on 
the  textbook  (54%) ,  making  it  the  greatest  contrast  to  Model 
I.   Even  the  examples  utilized  to  explain  newly  introduced 
grammar  were  directly  taken  from  the  textbook. 

Models  II  and  III  had  similar  ratios  of  text  (II  19%  and 
III  22%)  and  nontext  (II  81%  and  III  78%)  message  units. 
However,  the  blending  of  text  and  nontext  communication 
segments  throughout  all  lesson  phases  in  both  of  these  models 
might  have  added  an  unclear  and  undefined  element  of  when  the 
textbook  was  the  primary  resource  of  knowledge  in  the 
pedagogical  classroom  context. 

For  further  understanding,  Figure  5,  a  graph  comparing 
and  contrasting  the  percentage  of  textbook  versus  nontextbook 
(other  sources)  message  units  found  in  each  representative 
lesson,  has  been  included. 
Summary  of  Pedagogical  Processes 

The  pedagogical  processes  in  Model  I  were  characterized 
by  distinguishable  but  complex  shifts  between  teacher, 
students,  and  textbook  as  sources  of  knowledge  contributing 
to  the  academic  context  of  Sra.  Tiessen's  classroom.   In 
contrast,  Model  IV  had  similar  teacher-controlled  textbook- 
based  pedagogical  processes  throughout  all  lesson  phases. 
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That  is,  in  Model  IV,  the  combination  of  teacher  and  text  was 
the  major  source  of  knowing.   In  Models  II  and  III,  teachers, 
students,  and  text  were  all  sources  of  knowledge,  randomly 
contributing  to  the  construction  of  the  pedagogical  contexts. 

Tables  14,  15,  16,  and  17  summarize  the  pedagogical 
units  in  each  lesson  phases  of  the  selected  lesson  from  the 
four  "models-in  use." 

Language 

Table  18  presents  the  comparison  and  contrast  of  the 
total  count  of  messages  units  classified  as  language  messages 
units  in  the  representative  lessons.   The  results  of  the 
count  of  message  units  in  this  table  are  presented  in  three 
different  ways:   as  percentages,  actual  counted  lesson 
transcript  message  units,  and  extrapolated  calculated  message 
units.   An  in-depth  analysis  of  the  results  follows. 
Language  as  a  Pedagogical  Tool  (English  versus  Spanish) 

The  high  percentage  of  students'  message  units  (86%)  and 
teachers'  message  units  (84%)  in  Spanish  during  the 
representative  lesson  of  Model  I  revealed  pedagogical 
processes  allowing  students  the  opportunity  to  interact  with 
the  target  language.   The  significant  percentage  of  Spanish 
use  by  Sra.  Tiessen  (84%)  also  offered  students  target 
language  input  during  the  lesson.   Findings  by  Moskovitz 
(1976)  indicate  that  a  higher  percentage  of  target  language 
use  is  a  characteristic  of  effective  second  language 
teachers . 
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Furthermore,  there  was  a  clear  distinction  of  language 
use  between  lesson  phases  in  Model  I.   That  is,  during  lesson 
phases  II,  III  ABC,  and  IV  A  B  C,  students'  message  units 
were  predominantly  in  Spanish,  while  in  the  remaining  phases, 
student  message  units  were  in  English.   The  separation  of 
language  use  in  each  lesson  phase  was  an  overt  indication  to 
students  of  the  acceptability  of  either  English  or  Spanish 
use  but  not  a  mixture  of  both  throughout  the  diverse  lesson 
phases . 

Phase  VII  (the  recipe)  of  Model  I  (Sra.  Tiessen)  is  an 
interesting  case  of  language  use  by  the  students.   During  the 
cooperative  activity  of  the  recipe  in  which  students  in  small 
groups  needed  to  understand  and  memorize  a  recipe,  the 
students  utilized  mostly  English.   This  finding,  repeated  in 
the  lesson  phases  involving  cooperative/group  student  to 
student  interaction  of  the  Models  II  and  III,  indicates  that 
even  though  the  quantity  of  student  message  units  are 
enhanced  during  student  to  student  group  configurations,  the 
use  of  the  target  language  might  not  be. 

Similar  to  the  comparative  findings  of  pedagogical 
processes,  the  most  salient  contrast  to  Model  I  (Sra. 
Tiessen)  was  the  language  use  that  occurred  during  the 
selected  lesson  of  Model  IV  (Ms.  Alebasi).   Of  the  meager 
number  of  the  student  message  units  (140)  in  Model  IV,  only 
45  (32%)  were  in  Spanish  and  2  (2%)  were  a  mixture  of  Spanish 
and  English.   When  translated  into  pure  message  units  that 
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students  communicated  in  Spanish,  the  number  is  45  in 
contrast  to  1,376  in  Model  I  during  the  same  amount  of  time. 
Ms.  Alebasi's  (Model  IV)  use  of  English  (53%)  in  comparison 
to  Spanish  (16%) ,  combined  with  a  mixture  of  language  in  3  0% 
of  the  message  units,  contributed  to  few  opportunities  for 
students'  input  of  the  target  language.   As  research  studies 
by  Wong-Fillmore  (1986)  have  demonstrated,  the  significant 
percentage  of  mixed  language  communication  did  not  challenge 
Ms.  Alebasi's  students  to  listen  to  the  target  language, 
knowing  that  she  would  follow  with  the  simultaneous  English 
translation. 

Even  when  multiplying  the  units  for  group  work,  only  30% 
of  the  students'  total  message  units  in  Model  III  were  in 
Spanish,  while  68%  were  in  English  and  2%  in  a  combination  of 
both  languages.   However,  there  was  no  pattern  of  language 
use  between  lesson  phases  making  it  difficult  for  students  to 
understand  how  their  choice  of  language  use  affected 
opportunity  to  learn  during  the  social  and  pedagogical 
processes  of  the  class. 

Language  use  in  the  lesson  of  Model  II  demonstrated  a 
similar  balance  to  the  language  use  of  Model  III,  that  is, 
almost  an  identical  number  of  teacher  and  student  message 
units  in  Spanish  and  English.   In  addition,  there  was 
evidence  of  significant  teacher's  use  of  English  and  Spanish 
language  mixed  messages  units  (18%) .   The  mixture  of  language 
plus  the  nondefinition  of  students'  and  teacher's  choice  of 
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language,  English  or  Spanish,  during  most  phases  of  the 

representative  lessons  of  Model  II  and  III,  made  it  difficult 

for  students  to  know  when  and  how  to  use  language  during  the 

pedagogical  and  social  processes  of  the  lesson. 

For  further  understanding,  Figures  6,  7,  and  8,  graphs 

comparing  and  contrasting  the  percentage  of  student  actual 

and  extrapolated  English  versus  Spanish  versus  mixed  language 

message  units  and  teacher  English  versus  Spanish  versus  mixed 

language  message  units  found  in  each  representative  lesson 

have  been  included. 

Language  as  a  Social  Tool  (Social  versus  Pedagogical 
Message  Units) 

Students  were  aware  that  social  talk  was  not  acceptable 
in  Sra.  Tiessen's  classroom  (Model  I).   Students'  message 
units  related  to  pedagogical  processes  in  the  classroom 
compromised  88%  of  classroom  talk.   It  was  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  class,  during  the  set  up  routine,  that 
students  utilized  personal  talk.   Sra.  Tiessen  used  a  total 
of  31%  social  messages  units  that  included  a  large  percentage 
of  feedback  comments . 

In  comparison,  the  undefined  mixture  and  balance  between 
pedagogical  and  social  talk  in  Model  III  by  Ms .  Reiner  and 
the  students,  especially  in  lesson  phase  II  (Going  over  a 
previously  taken  test) ,  III  A  (Introduction  to  new  grammar) , 
and  III  B  (Practice  of  new  grammar) ,  could  cause  confusion 
for  students  as  to  the  time  and  place  for  personal  versus 
academic  interaction  in  Ms.  Reiner's  classroom. 
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Interestingly,  phase  IV,  the  game  called  "Around  the  World, " 
not  only  yielded  the  second  highest  number  of  Spanish 
communication  segments  per  teacher  and  individual  student  but 
also  the  highest  percentage  of  student  pedagogical  messages. 
This  game,  a  favorite  of  the  students,  was  played  often,  at 
least  twice  a  week,  at  the  end  of  the  lesson.   The  higher 
pedagogical  yield  of  the  activity  could  be  the  result  of  a 
clear  and  familiar  pattern  of  language  use  and  interaction. 

One  of  the  marked  contrasts  between  Models  II  (Ms . 
Reiner)  and  III  (Ms.  Day),  similar  in  so  many  of  the 
remaining  analyzed  variables,  was  the  ratio  between 
pedagogical  and  social  message  units,  together  with  a  clearer 
definition  between  personal  and  academic  talk  between  the 
varied  lesson  phases.   Model  III  demonstrated  a  greater  and 
clearer  pedagogical  focus  on  the  part  of  both  students  and 
teachers  than  is  present  in  Model  II. 

Model  IV  (Ms.  Alebasi)  contained  a  significant  majority 
of  pedagogical  discourse.   Both  teacher  and  students 
understood  the  primarily  pedagogical  context  of  the  lesson. 
However,  the  majority  of  teacher  pedagogical  messages, 
together  with  few  instances  of  students'  social  messages, 
could  indicate  a  transmission  model  of  pedagogical  process . 
In  other  words,  Model  IV  was  uniquely  built  by  teacher  talk 
communication  clusters,  long  lectures  that  gave  few 
opportunities  for  either  social  and/or  pedagogical 
interaction  with  students . 
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For  further  understanding,  Figures  9  and  10,  graphs 
comparing  and  contrasting  the  percentage  of  teacher 
pedagogical  versus  social  language  message  units  and  of 
student  pedagogical  versus  social  language  messages  units 
found  in  each  representative,  lesson  have  been  included. 
Summary  of  Language  Processes 

Language,  because  of  its  dual  role  as  content  and 
process,  was  the  linking  element  between  the  social  and 
pedagogical  contexts  of  the  four  selected  second  language 
classrooms.   For  example,  Sra.  Tiessen's  (Model  I)  use  of 
Spanish  social  message  units  helped  create  a  unifying  thread 
between  the  personal  and  academic  contexts  of  the  selected 
lesson. 

Generally,  the  language  process  of  the  four 
representative  lessons  reflected  parallel  constructions  to 
the  pedagogical  processes  of  the  lessons .   The  language 
process  of  Sra.  Tiessen's  (Model  I)  lesson,  similar  to  its 
pedagogical  process,  was  an  example  of  distinct,  mostly 
target  language  use,  during  the  various  lesson  phases  for  the 
dual  purpose  of  constructing  both  pedagogical  and  social 
processes.   In  contrast,  the  uniformity  of  English  use  during 
both  pedagogical  and  social  processes  during  the  lesson  of 
Model  IV  (Ms.  Alebasi)  limited  students'  contact  and 
interaction  with  the  target  language. 

The  indefinite  line  between  English  and  Spanish,  the 
pedagogical  and  social  language  use  in  the  researched  lesson 
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from  Model  II  (Ms.  Reiner),  and  the  indefinite  line  between 
English  and  Spanish  use  in  the  lesson  taken  from  Model  III 
(Ms .  Day)  created  a  confusing  language  process  for  both 
students  and  teachers.   However,  the  larger  use  of 
pedagogical  messages  in  Ms.  Day's  lesson  (Model  III) 
indicates  participants '  academic  focus  that  contributed  to  a 
clearer  pedagogical  as  well  as  social  context  detailed  in  the 
next  section. 

The  summary  tables  of  language  process  message  units  for 
each  investigated  lesson  and  its  phases  follows  (Tables  19, 
20,  21,  22) . 

Social  Processes 

Table  23  illustrates  the  comparison  and  contrast  between 
the  number  of  messages  units  denoted  as  social  in  the  four 
sample  lessons.   The  results  of  the  count  of  the  message 
units  in  this  table  are  presented  in  three  different  ways: 
as  percentages,  as  actual  counted  lesson  transcript  message 
units,  and  as  extrapolated  calculated  message  units.   An  in- 
depth  analysis  of  the  results  follows. 
Group  Configuration 

In  all  lessons,  except  for  Ms.  Alebasi's  lesson  (Model 
IV) ,  there  was  evidence  of  three  types  of  groupings . 
However,  there  was  a  variation  in  the  quantity  of  message 
units  of  each  type  of  group  formation.   For  example,  in  Model 
I  (Sra.  Tiessen)  the  balance  between  teacher,  students,  and 
group  was  as  follows:   25%  of  interactions  were  between  Sra. 
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Tiessen  and  individual  students;  61%  of  interactions  were 
between  Sra.  Tiessen  and  the  class  as  a  group,  many  of  those 
being  choral  repetitions  by  the  students;  and  14%  of 
interactions  were  between  students  and  students. 

Contrary  to  Model  I,  during  Ms.  Reiner's  lesson  (Model 
II)  and  Ms.  Day's  lesson  there  was  a  higher  percentage  of 
teacher  to  individual  student  interactions,  3  6%  in  Model  II 
and  40%  in  Model  III,  while  talk  between  teacher  and  students 
as  a  group  was  20%  in  Model  II  (Ms.  Reiner)  and  28%  in  Model 
III  (Ms.  Day) .   Nevertheless,  the  majority  of  the  message 
units  (44%)  were  student  to  student  interactions  during  the 
cooperative  activity,  phase  III  B  in  Model  II  (Ms.  Reiner), 
and  in  Model  III  (32%)  during  phase  IV  A,  the  small  group 
activity. 

In  contrast  to  the  balance  and  variety  of  groupings  in 
Models  I,  II,  and  III  enhancing  students'  ways  of  interacting 
with  the  content  of  the  lesson,  the  representative  lesson  of 
Model  IV  (Ms.  Alebasi)  had  a  characteristically  high 
percentage  of  teacher  to  students  as  a  group  interaction 
(76%)  in  contrast  to  teacher  to  individual  student 
interaction  (24%)  . 

The  higher  percentage  of  teacher  to  individual  student 
interactions  in  Model  II  and  III  illuminates  the  importance 
Ms.  Reiner  and  Ms.  Day  placed  on  personal  interaction  with 
students.   Comparatively,  Sra.  Tiessen' s  (Model  I)  and  Ms. 
Alebasi  (Model  IV)  demonstrated  a  higher  percentage  of 
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teacher  to  group  message  units  revealing  a  greater  interest 
on  transmitting  content  to  all  students.   In  other  words, 
Sra.  Tiessen's  and  Ms.  Alebasi's  "models-in-use"  could  be 
prototypes  of  classes  in  which  the  priority  and  emphasis  was 
on  teaching  the  target  language  to  students  in  contrast  to 
Ms.  Reiner's  and  Ms.  Day's  classes  in  which  the  focus  was  on 
teaching  the  students  content  that  happened  to  be  a  second 
language,  Spanish. 

For  further  understanding,  Figures  11  and  12,  graphs 
comparing  and  contrasting  the  percentage  of  the  three  types 
of  social  configuration  actual  and  extrapolated  message  units 
found  in  each  representative  lesson  have  been  included. 
Initiations 

Model  I  (Sra.  Ties sen)  had  more  than  double  the  number 
of  teacher-initiated  interactions  than  the  other  three 
models.   Model  III  (Ms.  Day)  had  the  greatest  number  of 
student-initiated  interactions.   The  ratio  of  teacher  to 
student  initiations  is  significant  as  it  might  serve  to 
reveal  the  extent  of  the  teacher's  locus  of  control  of  the 
social  processes  in  the  classroom.   For  example,  Model  I 
(Sra.  Tiessen,  87%  teacher  initiations  vs.  13%  student 
initiations)  and  Model  IV  (Ms.  Alebasi,  92%  teacher 
initiations  vs.  8%  student  initiations)  were  examples  of  a 
strong  degree  of  teacher  control  over  the  social  processes  of 
the  lesson.   Model  II  (Ms.  Reiner)  and  Model  III  (Ms.  Day) 
were  examples  of  a  more  equilateral  percentage  of  teacher 
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(Model  II  68%/Model  III  66%)  and  student  (Model  II  32%/Model 
III  34%)  initiations,  reinforcing  the  shared  construction  not 
only  of  the  pedagogical  processes,  but  also  of  the  social 
processes  in  both  these  classrooms. 

The  low  number  of  initiations  by  Ms.  Alebasi  (Model  IV) 
and  the  almost  nonexistent  number  of  initiations  by  her 
students  brought  forth  the  passivity  expected  from  students . 
When  Ms.  Alebasi  did  not  initiate  interactions  with  students 
but  instead  transmitted  content,  students  did  not  understand 
the  need  to  initiate  interactions  in  order  to  participate 
actively  in  the  social  construction  of  the  lesson. 

For  further  understanding,  Figure  13,  a  graph  comparing 
and  contrasting  the  number  of  teacher  versus  student 
initiation  message  units  found  in  each  representative  lesson, 
has  been  included. 
Questions 

In  most  classroom  cultures  it  is  the  teacher  who  usually 
questions  and  the  students  who  are  expected  to  answer 
(Johnson,  1995;  Mehan,  1979;  Sinclair  &  Coulthard,  1975). 
This  general  pattern  was  apparent  in  three  of  the  four 
selected  lessons,  with  Ms.  Alebasi ' s  lesson  having  the 
highest  ratio  of  teacher/student  questions  (92%),  followed  by 
Sra.  Tiessen  (80%),  and  Ms.  Day  (76%).   The  exception  was  the 
selected  lesson  from  Model  II  (Ms.  Reiner)  in  which  the 
number  of  student  questions,  60  (66%),  was  double  that  of  the 
number  of  teacher  questions,  31  (34%) .   The  highest  number  of 
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questions  in  Model  II ' s  lesson  occurred  during  phase  II 
(Review  of  the  test) .   This  reflects  the  high  interest 
students  had  in  the  results  of  the  test,  especially 
concerning  their  grades.   This  pattern  of  students'  concern 
with  testing  and  grades  was  a  constant  theme  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  videotaped  and  analyzed  lessons  of  Model  II . 

For  further  understanding,  Figure  14,  a  graph  comparing 
and  contrasting  the  number  of  teacher  versus  student  question 
message  units  of  each  representative  lesson  has  been 
included. 
Interruptions 

The  low  number  of  interruptions  of  students  (11)  and 
teacher  (8)  in  Sra.  Tiessen's  lesson  (Model  I)  relative  to 
the  large  quantity  of  the  lesson's  total  message  units 
contrasted  to  the  higher  number  of  interruptions  of  Models  II 
and  III.   As  reflected  in  all  the  above -analyzed  categories. 
This  low  number  of  interruptions  in  Model  I  could  be  a 
further  indication  that  the  social  processes  of  the  lesson 
were  clear  to  students. 

Comparatively,  the  frequency  and  quantity  of 
interruptions  during  Ms.  Reiner's  lesson  (Model  II)  were  a 
salient  and  significant  part  of  the  social  process  of  the 
classroom  during  all  phases  of  the  lesson.   During  the 
analyzed  lesson  of  Model  II  (Ms.  Reiner),  the  number  of 
student  interruptions  (151)  were  greater  than  the  number  of 
student  initiations  (39)  and  questions  (60) .   The  high 
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quantity  of  interruptions  illustrates  how  the  interference 
created  by  the  open-ended  acceptability  of  inappropriate 
classroom  social  interaction  by  both  teacher  and  students 
might  hinder  the  pedagogical  process  of  the  lesson. 

In  contrast  to  Model  II  (Ms.  Reiner),  during  the 
representative  lesson  of  Model  IV  (Ms.  Alebasi)  the  small 
number  of  student  interruptions  (10)  could  have  been  an 
indication  of  students'  comprehension  of  the  social  context 
of  the  lesson  in  which  student  interruptions  would  not  be 
acknowledged  by  the  teacher.   Ms.  Alebasi's  26  interruptions, 
consisting  mostly  of  answers  to  her  own  questions  plus 
unexpected  changes  in  subject  matter,  were  an  accepted  part 
of  the  social  context.   The  accepted  interruptions  by  the 
teacher  and  the  unaccepted  interruptions  by  the  students  in 
Model  IV  might  have  contributed  further  to  students ' 
passivity. 

In  all  phases  of  Ms.  Day's  representative  lesson,  there 
is  an  almost  even  number  of  student  and  teacher 
interruptions.   On  closer  inspection,  the  quality  of  the 
interruptions  contrasted  to  those  of  Models  II  (Ms.  Reiner) 
and  IV  (Ms.  Alebasi)  was  their  pedagogical  nature.   That  is, 
interruptions  in  the  selected  lesson  from  Model  III  (Ms. 
Day) ,  even  if  sometimes  inappropriately  timed  and/or 
divergent  from  the  focus  of  the  lesson  phase,  were  mostly 
used  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  or  clarifying  pedagogical 
content.   Model  III  is  an  example  of  a  classroom  social 
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context  in  which  teacher  and  students  allow  and  accept 
interruptions  for  pedagogical  reasons . 

For  further  understanding,  Figure  15,  a  graph  comparing 
and  contrasting  the  number  of  teacher  versus  student 
interruption  message  units  found  in  each  representative 
lesson,  has  been  included. 
Summary  of  Social  Processes 

Model  I  (Sra.  Tiessen)  and  Model  IV  (Ms.  Alebasi)  had  in 
common  a  majority  of  teacher-orchestrated  social  processes 
clearly  understood  and  accepted  by  student  participants . 
However,  on  closer  examination,  the  social  processes  in  these 
two  models  differed  greatly.   The  social  processes  of  Model 
IV  (Ms.  Alebasi),  characterized  by  the  low  number  of 
students'  initiations,  questions,  interruptions  accompanied 
by  the  single  type  of  teacher/group  interaction,  contributed 
to  students'  passivity.   Students  comprehended  that  their 
input  and  interaction  during  the  lesson  remained  unsolicited 
and  did  not  contribute  actively  to  the  social  construction  of 
the  lesson.   In  Model  I  (Sra.  Tiessen),  the  varied  types  of 
interactions,  the  high  number  of  teacher  questions  and 
initiations  answered  by  students,  and  the  low  number  of 
interruptions  painted  a  more  dynamic  classroom  social  context 
with  clear  rules  and  parameters  for  successful  class 
membership . 

In  contrast,  Models  II  and  III  depicted  a  democratic 
social  classroom  construction  balanced  by  the  mutual 
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contributions  of  teacher  and  individual  students .   The  number 
of  teacher  to  individual  student  interactions,  added  to  the 
significant  number  of  student  initiation  and  questions,  were 
features  of  these  two  "models-in-use. "   However,  in  the 
analyzed  lesson  of  Model  II,  the  large  quantity  of  students' 
questions  and  interruptions  illustrates  how  a  democratic 
social  process  with  few  constrains  could  be  unclear  to 
students  and  hinder  the  pedagogical  processes  of  the  second 
language  classroom. 

The  summary  of  the  social  message  units  of  the  selected 
lesson  of  each  of  the  four  models  is  summarized  in  Tables  24 
through  27. 

General  Summary 

After  analyzing  the  individual  categories  of  message 
units  separately,  it  is  important  to  take  another  look  at  the 
interaction  of  all  the  examined  variables  and  draw  them 
together  to  create  a  holistic  picture  of  the  pedagogical  and 
social  contexts  of  the  four  "models-in-use." 

The  social  processes  and  pedagogical  processes  during 
the  selected  lesson  from  Model  I  (Sra.  Tiessen)  were 
characterized  by  clear  delineations  in  every  lesson  phase  as 
to  who  is  the  source  of  knowledge,  when  the  text  is  the  focus 
of  the  pedagogical  process,  what  language  is  used,  who 
questions,  interrupts,  and  initiates  interactions  blended 
together  with  a  balanced  group  configuration  built  a  scaffold 
that  helped  student  comprehend  the  classroom  culture  allowing 
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for  fluid  pedagogical  and  social  processes  together  with 
frequent  and  varied  interactions . 

In  greatest  contrast,  the  small  number  of  general 
message  units  and  the  uniformity  of  sources  of  knowledge, 
interactions,  and  group  configurations  in  Model  IV  painted  a 
pedagogical  and  social  process  that  might  be  clear  to 
students  but  did  not  offer  ample  opportunities  for  learning 
the  target  language,  Spanish. 

Models  II  and  III  are  examples  of  how  pedagogical  and 
social  processes  in  the  class,  when  indistinctly  and  not 
clearly  delineated  by  teachers  to  students,  can  interfere 
with  the  learning  and  teaching  processes  of  the  lessons. 
Specifically,  in  these  two  models,  the  simultaneous  use  of 
English  and  Spanish  language  use;  the  blurred  interaction 
between  pedagogical  and  social  messages;  the  undefined 
pedagogical  role  of  teacher,  students,  and  text  reflected  by 
the  even  number  of  teacher  versus  student  versus  text  message 
units;  and  the  unclear  social  balance  of  power,  reflected  in 
the  even  number  and/or  ratio  of  student  interactions, 
questions,  and  interruptions,  reflected  classroom  contexts 
difficult  to  decipher. 

Finding  common  ground  within  and  between  the  social  and 
pedagogical  processes  of  the  four  classrooms  was  a  way  to 
define  pedagogical  events  in  the  second-year  Spanish  high 
school  class.   That  is,  looking  at  the  similarities  and 
differences  between  the  types  of  interactions  that  occurred 
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between  students  and  teachers  in  these  particular  classrooms 
might  reflect  pedagogical  and  social  processes  and  language 
choice  and  use  that  could  generally  occur  in  other  second- 
year  Spanish  high  school . 

Furthermore,  the  analysis  of  the  similarities  and 
differences  between  the  four  "models-in-use"  not  only 
illuminated  ways  these  four  teachers  and  their  students 
constructed  individual  contexts,  creating  particular  and 
unique  opportunities  for  teaching  and  learning  of  a  second 
language,  but  also  might  be  useful  to  examine  what  counts  as 
learning  in  other  Spanish  II  high  school  classes. 

The  results  from  the  analysis  of  individual  message 
units  and  the  effect  of  the  interaction  of  diverse  types  of 
message  units  formed  an  empirical  base  for  conclusions  on 
pedagogical  and  social  processes  occurring  in  Spanish  as  a 
second  language  classrooms .   Chapter  VI  is  a  summary  of  the 
above-mentioned  conclusions. 


CHAPTER  VI 
CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Chapter  VI  is  dedicated  to  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  findings  presented  in  Chapters  IV  and  V.   Each  conclusion 
is  immediately  followed  by  the  implications  the  results  might 
have  for  second  language  educators  and/or  second  language 
teacher  education  programs .   The  chapter  concludes  with 
recommendations  to  extend  and  build  upon  the  dissertation 
inquiry. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  research  study  was  to  better 
understand  the  pedagogical  and  social  processes  students  and 
teachers  construct  to  enhance  and/or  deter  student 
opportunities  to  learn  the  target  language  in  second  language 
classrooms.   The  above  purpose  was  fulfilled  by  investigating 
what  was  actually  taught  and  learned  about  communicating  and 
communication  in  the  natural  context  of  four  individual 
Spanish  as  a  second  language  high  school  classrooms . 

After  5  months  of  participant  observation  and 
videotaping  lessons  in  four  separate  second  year  high  school 
Spanish  class  sites  and  several  additional  months  of  viewing 
and  reviewing  videotapes,  field  notes,  student  and  teacher 
interviews,  materials,  texts,  and  student  surveys,  the 
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discourse  of  a  randomly  selected  representative  lesson  from 
each  site  was  micro-analyzed.   Using  a  social  interactionist 
perspective  inspired  by  previous  research  studies  in  the 
fields  of  microethnography  and  sociolinguistics  (Brooks, 
1989;  Cazden,  1985,  Freeman,  1992;  Johnson,  1995;  Moll,  Diaz, 
Estrada,  &  Lopes,  1992;  Weade  &  Green,  1985),  the  discourse 
of  the  representative  lessons  was  examined  for  patterns  of 
pedagogical  and  social  interactional  processes  in  second 
language  classrooms. 

The  following  research  questions  guided  the  focus  of  the 
analysis: 

1.  How  are  opportunities  for  learning  organized  and 
accomplished  in  selected  events  of  the  high  school 
Spanish  as  a  second  language  classroom? 

2.  What  meanings  do  students  and  teachers  construct 
about  communication  and  communicating  in  the  Spanish  language 
during  selected  events  in  the  high  school  Spanish  as  a  second 
language  classroom? 

3 .  What  is  pedagogical  about  selected  events  of  the 
high  school  Spanish  as  a  second  language  classroom? 

The  conclusions  relating  to  the  answers  found  to  the 
guiding  questions  are  discussed  next  under  the  heading  of 
Pedagogical  Conclusions .   A  subsequent  section  of  conclusions 
in  this  chapter  consists  of  personal  insights  concerning  the 
research  choice  and  procedure  that  might  affect  future 
investigations . 
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Pedagogical  Conclusions 

Pedagogical  and  Social  Processes  Interact  to  Create  the 
Second  Language  Classroom  Context 

Social  and  pedagogical  processes  in  Spanish  as  a  second 

language  classrooms  are  intimately  linked  and  are  mutually 

influenced  by  each  other  (Erickson,  1982) .   In  the 

investigated  lessons,  when  social  classroom  interactions  were 

unclear  to  students  and/or  the  patterns  of  participation 

rules  were  unestablished  by  the  teacher,  the  pedagogical 

purposes  of  the  lesson  were  hindered.   Who  can  initiate 

interactions,  question,  and  interrupt  compounded  with  when  it 

is  acceptable  to  initiate  interactions,  question,  and 

interrupt  are  factors  that  can  enhance  or  hinder  the  learning 

of  the  academic  content.   Students'  comprehension  of  the 

above-mentioned  classroom  procedures  influenced  their 

effective  participation  and,  therefore,  their  opportunity  to 

learn  the  target  language.   For  example,  during  the 

representative  lesson  of  Model  II  (Ms.  Reiner),  students,  in 

pairs,  were  asked  to  write  a  letter  to  their  grandparents 

informing  them  about  a  real  or  imaginary  driving  lesson. 

According  to  the  teacher,  Ms.  Reiner,  this  task  combined  the 

vocabulary  students  were  learning  (cars/driving)  with  the 

preterite  and  command  verb  forms  they  were  practicing.   In 

other  words,  this  activity  united  language  meaning,  form,  and 

function  for  the  purpose  of  real  life  communication,  a 

combination  heralded  by  experts  in  the  field  of  second 

language  education  (Larsen-Freeman  &  Long,  1991;  Omaggio 
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1986) .   However,  the  high  number  of  interruptions,  of  social 
messages  units,  and  of  speech  units  in  English  interfered 
with  the  pedagogical  process  of  the  activity.   During  the 
same  lesson,  the  game  "Around  the  World, "  a  drill-like 
activity  without  much  communicative  value,  yielded  a  higher 
quantity  of  Spanish  and  pedagogical  message  units  due,  in 
part,  to  students'  understanding  and  participating 
effectively  in  the  social  structure  of  game. 

Though  social  and  pedagogical  processes  mutually 
contribute  to  the  construction  of  the  classroom  context, 
their  structure  is  not  always  parallel  (Weade  &  Everston, 
1988)  .   Specifically  in  this  study,  when  the  structure  of 
pedagogical  and  social  processes  was  dissimilar  and 
disjointed,  as  in  Models  II  (Ms.  Reiner)  and  III  (Ms.  Day), 
the  culture  of  the  classrooms  became  more  difficult  for 
students  to  understand.   In  contrast,  the  parallel 
construction  of  pedagogical  and  social  contexts  in  Models  I 
(Sra.  Tiessen)  and  IV  (Ms.  Alebasi)  made  the  comprehension  of 
the  classroom  culture  more  accessible  to  students.   Model  I 
(Sra.  Tiessen)  contained  both  complex,  constantly  shifting, 
but  clearly  similar  pedagogical  and  social  processes,  while 
Model  IV  (Ms.  Alebasi)  was  an  example  of  homogeneously  simple 
and  basic  social  and  pedagogical  context. 
Implications 

As  second  language  educators  focus  on  organizing  and 
creating  communicative  activities,  they  also  need  to  consider 
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how  clear,  overt,  and  organized  patterns  of  social 

interaction  will  enhance  such  activities.   That  is,  the  goal 

of  communicative  competence  in  the  second  language  classroom 

can  be  better  achieved  when  incorporated  into  a  clear  and 

understandable  framework  of  matching  social  and  pedagogical 

processes  of  the  second  language  classroom. 

By  integrating  information  on  social  classroom  process 

in  second  language  teacher  education  programs,  now  primarily 

focusing  on  pedagogical  aspects  of  language  teaching  and 

learning,  second  language  educators'  awareness  of  how  the 

social  construction  of  the  classroom  context  may  enhance  or 

hinder  students'  opportunities  to  learn  a  second  language  can 

be  heightened. 

Lessons  Consist  of  Distinct  Phases  with  Differing 
Social  and  Pedagogical  Rules  of  Interaction 

Second  language  lessons,  similar  to  most  other  types  of 

lessons,  can  be  divided  into  phases  indicated  by  shifts  of 

academic  and  social  requirements  placed  on  students  (Green  & 

Wallat,  1981;  Weade  &  Everston,  1988) .   A  variety  of  lesson 

phases  and  subphases,  when  well  orchestrated,  seem  to  offer 

students  interesting  and  varied  ways  of  interacting  with  the 

second  language  content  they  are  expected  to  acquire.   Model 

I  (Sra.  Tiessen)  in  this  investigation  is  a  prototype  of 

carefully  shifting  multiplicity  of  lesson  phases  leading  to  a 

dynamic  and  challenging  social  and  pedagogical  classroom 

process.   In  contrast,  Model  IV  (Ms.  Alebasi)  is  an  example 
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of  how  limited  and  homogenous  lesson  phases  can  place  few 
academic  and  social  demands  on  students . 

The  conclusion  in  this  section  expands  findings  on 
effective  second  language  teachers  using  more  quantity  and 
variety  of  activities  during  a  class  period  (Moskovitz, 
1976)  .   It  is  not  only  the  quantity  and  variety  of  activities 
that  might  enhance  the  second  language  classroom  culture,  but 
the  clear  and  understandable  structure  of  the  social  and 
pedagogical  processes  underlying  those  activities . 
Implications 

Teachers'  awareness  of  how  they  organize  lessons  through 
lesson  phases,  each  demanding  diverse  types  of  students' 
action  and  interactions,  can  help  teachers  comprehend  the 
culture  of  their  own  classroom.   Knowing  their  own  pattern  of 
lesson  phase  planning,  teachers  will  be  able  to  communicate 
pedagogical  and  social  process  rules  to  students  clearly  and 
overtly  so  all  can  participate  successfully  in  this 
particular  culture. 

Action  research  projects  in  second  language  teacher 
education  programs  could  incorporate  the  discourse  analysis 
of  a  lesson  from  teacher  candidates'  internships.   The 
purpose  of  the  investigation  would  be  to  identify  particular 
lesson  phases  and  their  unique  structure .   The  results  of  the 
investigation  might  reveal  to  future  second  language 
educators  the  personal  characteristics  of  their  lesson 
structure  and  how  it  affects  their  teaching  and  their 
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students '  opportunities  to  interact  with  and  learn  the  target 

language.   Moreover,  examining  classrooms  through  the  social 

and  pedagogical  construction  of  lesson  phases  might  help 

teachers  escape  methodological  bandwagons  as  they  become 

aware  of  their  particular  classroom  practice. 

The  next  two  conclusions  coming  forth  from  the  research 

investigation  are  original  and  pertain  only  to  classrooms 

denoted  as  foreign  language. 

Language  Use  Is  An  Important  Link  Between  Social  and 
Pedagogical  Contexts  of  the  Second  Language  Classroom 

Because  language  is  not  only  the  content  but  also  the 
process  through  which  students  learn  the  content  (Hammadou  & 
Bernhardt,  1987;  Kramsch,  1987)  ,  it  plays  a  significant  and 
special  role  in  the  construction  of  the  second  language 
classroom  context.   In  second  language  classrooms,  all 
message  units,  both  pedagogical  and  social,  are  also  units  of 
language.   Choice  of  language  use  (English  or  Spanish, 
pedagogical  or  social)  permeates  procedures  throughout  all 
lesson  phases  of  second  language  classrooms.   Figure  16 
illustrates  the  role  of  language  as  the  bridge  between  the 
social  and  pedagogical  processes  in  the  second  language 
classroom. 

The  role  of  language  as  a  uniting  thread  was 
demonstrated  in  the  striking  contrast  between  language  use  of 
the  four  "models-in-use. "   The  models  ranged  from  Model  I 
(Sra.  Tiessen)  containing  clear  and  extensive  use  of  the 
target  language,  Spanish,  by  both  teacher  and  students, 
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apparent  in  both  pedagogical  and  social  message  units,  to 
little  evidence  of  Spanish  use  in  both  social  and  pedagogical 
message  units,  as  was  evident  in  Model  IV  (Ms.  Alebasi) .   The 
contrast  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  choice  of 
language,  during  both  the  social  and  pedagogical  processes  of 
these  classrooms,  either  enhanced  or  hindered  students' 
opportunities  to  interact  with  the  target  language,  the 
primary  content  of  the  second  language  classroom. 
Implications 

As  choice  of  language  use  in  the  second  language 
classroom  is  a  crucial  element,  teachers  must  carefully 
monitor  their  own  and  their  students '  language  choice 
throughout  lesson  phases .   For  students  to  obtain  the  maximum 
opportunity  for  input  in  the  target  language,  social  message 
units,  composing  at  times  30%  to  40%  of  classroom  discourse, 
need  to  be  in  Spanish.   Teacher  routine  speech  acts  such  as 
feedback  comments  and  organizational  announcements  in  the 
target  language  will  be  easily  understood  if  used  constantly 
over  a  period  of  time.   Students  as  well  as  teachers  need  to 
understand  that  the  use  of  social  interaction  messages  in  the 
target  language  offers  authentic  communicative  input  and 
output  opportunities  in  the  second  language  classroom. 

In  addition,  separation  of  language  use  must  be  evident 
between  and  within  lessons  phases.   That  is,  teachers, 
through  example,  can  convey  to  students  the  expected  or 
nonexpected  use  of  the  target  language.   The  use  of  mixed 
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language  units  and/or  simultaneous  translations  in  some  of 

the  representative  lessons,  and  other  lessons  observed  and 

videotaped  during  the  study,  resulted  in  students  routinely 

asking  for  translations  when  they  were  not  provided  by  the 

teacher.   This  finding  expands  to  second  language  students 

the  conclusions  of  previous  studies  of  English  as  a  second 

language  students.   In  ESL  classrooms,  when  English  language 

input  was  followed  by  a  translation  in  the  native  language, 

ESL  students  ignored  the  communication  in  English  and  waited 

for  the  translation  in  their  native  language  (Moll,  Diaz, 

Estrada,  &  Lopes,  1992;  Wong-Fillmore,  1986). 

Cooperative  Partner  and  Small  Group  Activities  Yield 
More  Quantity  of  Talk,  But  Not  Necessarily  Quality 
of  Discourse  in  the  Spanish  as  a  Second  Language 
Classroom 

Cooperative/partner  groups  in  Spanish  as  a  second 
language  classrooms  yielded  a  greater  quantity  of  student 
talk  but  not  necessarily  the  quality  of  talk  that  might  help 
students  acquire  a  second  language.   In  student  to  student 
interactions  during  the  four  representative  lessons  and  other 
observed  and/or  videotaped  lessons,  the  analysis  of  message 
units  revealed  that  students  did  not  necessarily  take  the 
opportunity  to  interact  in  the  target  language,  Spanish, 
and/or  learn  from  exchanging  content  knowledge  with  peers . 

The  small  group  information  gap  textbook  activity  from 
the  selected  lesson  of  Model  III  (Ms.  Day)  helps  illustrate 
the  above  conclusion.   During  this  cooperative  task,  students 
spoke  in  the  target  language  only  when  reading  the  already 
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printed  question  on  the  worksheet.   There  were  a  few 
instances  of  students  creating  their  own  meaning  in  the 
target  language . 

Moreover,  social  talk  permeated  the  student  to  student 
interactions  during  this  and  other  cooperative  activities 
analyzed  during  the  investigation.   The  overwhelming  presence 
of  social  discourse  during  cooperative  activities  underlines 
the  importance  of  the  previous  conclusion,  that  utilizing  the 
target  language  during  social  interactions  offers  enhanced 
opportunities  to  interact  with  the  language  to  be  learned. 
Figure  17,  a  comparison  of  students'  English  versus  Spanish 
language  use  during  two  cooperative  activities  that  occurred 
during  the  representative  lessons  of  Model  I  and  Model  III, 
depicts  the  above  conclusions . 
Implications 

Student  to  student  cooperative  and  partnering  activities 
may  or  may  not  enhance  opportunities  for  student  talk  in  the 
target  language.   Careful  structure  and  clear  language 
parameters  might  help  avoid  student  to  student  communication 
from  becoming  grammar  translation  exercises  in  which  students 
spend  the  majority  of  their  time  asking  the  teacher  and  each 
other,  "How  do  you  say  that  in  Spanish?" 

Teachers  need  to  insist  that  the  target  language  is  used 
during  social  processes  of  cooperative/pair  tasks.   Students 
can  learn  questions  and  statements  similar  to  the  following: 
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How  do  you  say  that  in  Spanish? ;  on  what  page  is  the  answer?  ; 
you  are  right;  how  do  you  spell  that?,  etc.,  as  communicative 
chunks.   In  this  way,  students  will  understand  that  the 
language  utilized  during  social  processes  of  cooperative/ 
pair  activities  is  as  important  for  their  learning  as  the 
final  product.   In  addition,  clear  and  distinct  teacher 
modeling  of  expected  pair  and  group  communicative 
interactions,  through  examples,  might  help  establish  the 
schema  of  the  kind  of  discourse  expected  during  the 
cooperative  activity. 

Research  Conclusions 

Conclusions  about  the  research  procedure,  unlike  the 
pedagogical  conclusion,  are  written  in  the  first  person.   The 
reasons  for  the  change  of  voice  is  the  need  to  convey  how  the 
dissertation  study  impacted  on  my  personal  view  of  classroom- 
based  research. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  analysis  process  of  the 
dissertation,  I  was  unsure  if  the  chosen  microethnographic 
perspective  and  the  detailed  investigation  of  a  single, 
randomly  selected  lesson  would  yield  significant,  valid,  and 
reliable  results.   The  one  microanalyzed  lesson  selected  from 
each  site  did  paint  very  similar  interaction  patterns  and 
contexts  to  all  the  other  lessons  observed  and/or  videotaped 
from  that  site. 

The  comparison  of  the  four  representative  lessons  did 
yield  significant  contrasts  as  to  the  workings  of  pedagogical 
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and  social  processes  that  affect  the  construction  of  these 
four  classrooms  and  might  affect  the  construction  of  other 
Spanish  as  a  second  language  classrooms.   In  other  words,  the 
one  analyzed  lesson  is  a  particular  and  specific  instance 
that  enhances  the  understanding  of  the  general  (Eisner,  1981; 
Erickson,  1986b) . 

Furthermore,  as  the  research  lens  came  closer  into  the 
representative  lessons,  deeper  surfaces  of  macroethnographic, 
general  qualitative  impressions  about  the  sites  that  had 
evolved  during  the  investigation  were  clarified  and 
confirmed.   In  other  words,  the  detailed  microscopic 
perspective  offered  additional  empirical  explanation  and 
evidence  of  emerging  intuitions  about  the  four  "models-in- 
use."   The  interplay  between  macro  and  micro  analysis  during 
the  investigation  yielded  a  useful  multilayered  view  of  the 
four  chosen  research  sites. 

The  quantitative  aspect  of  the  study,  that  is,  the 
actual  number  of  counted  message  units,  by  itself,  only 
revealed  a  one-sided,  partial  picture  of  the  processes  and 
contexts  of  the  four  analyzed  lessons .   The  qualitative 
aspect  of  message  units,  such  as  length  and  tone,  needed  to 
be  integrated  in  order  to  make  sense  of  the  findings . 

Recommendations 

Closely  related  to  the  pedagogical  conclusions  and 
conclusions  dealing  with  the  chosen  research  methodology  of 
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the  study,  the  recommendations  for  further  investigation  are 
as  follows . 

In  general,  and  in  agreement  with  other  second  language 
researchers  (Brindley,  1990;  Ferguson  &  Heubner,  1991;  Freed, 
1991;  Gaies,  1983;  Kramsch,  1987;  Larsen-Freeman  &  Long, 
1991;  van  Lier,  1988) ,  there  is  an  apparent  dearth  of  studies 
of  second  language  classrooms,  especially  foreign  language 
classrooms.   More  research  studies  of  actual  language  use  in 
second  language  classrooms  are  needed  to  comprehend  what  kind 
of  pedagogical  and  social  processes  occur  that  offer  students 
paramount  opportunities  for  language  acquisition. 

In  reference  to  this  investigation,  a  future  examination 
of  the  interaction  of  patterns  through  the  analysis  of 
message  units  within  the  lesson  phases  would  probably  also 
yield  important  results. 

Furthermore,  an  extended  investigation  of  the 
qualitative  aspects  of  message  units  is  needed  for  further 
understanding  of  the  contexts  of  these  four  "models-in-use. " 
For  example,  an  exploration  of  the  qualitative  aspects  of  the 
questions  found  in  the  discourse  of  the  representative 
lesson,  categorizing  them  further  as  yes/no  questions  versus 
information  seeking  questions  (who,  what,  where,  when,  why, 
etc.),  might  yield  information  as  to  the  type  of 
interrogatives  leading  to  quality  and  quantity  of  students' 
target  language  responses.   Moreover,  the  discourse  of  the 
four  selected  lessons  can  be  examined  through  additional 
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categories  of  message  units,  such  as  error  corrections, 
feedback  comments,  and  others,  in  order  to  gain  a  deeper 
understanding  of  these  classroom  contexts . 

An  important  focus  for  future  research  could  be  on 
partner/cooperative  group  activities  routinely  integrated 
into  second  language  classrooms .   The  actual  discourse 
occurring  during  student  to  student  interactions  needs 
special  investigative  attention.   As  in  all  other  classrooms, 
a  broader  empirical  knowledge  base  of  what  actually  occurs 
during  partner/cooperative  activities  would  confirm  or 
disconfirm  what  until  now  has  been  heralded  as  an  effective 
classroom  trend  (Cohen,  1994) .   Regarding  cooperative  group 
and  pair  work,  a  necessary  focus  of  future  research  studies 
are  follow-up  quantitative  investigations  in  controlled 
experimental  environments  including  concrete  language 
parameters  for  the  purpose  of  testing  variables  affecting  the 
effectiveness  of  target  language  use  during  student  to 
student  interactions. 

In  general,  incorporating  future  quantitative  studies  to 
the  inquiry  will  add  a  broader  and  stronger  empirical 
foundation  to  this  and  similar  studies.   Qualitative  research 
studies  are  theory-finding  investigations  (Bogdan  &  Biklen, 
1982;  Eisner,  1981).   Once  theories  have  been  uncovered, 
quantitative  investigations  can  be  utilized  to  confirm  or 
disconfirm  these  theories.   The  specific  findings  of  this 
research  study  can  be  followed  by  quantitative  studies  in 
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controlled  experimental  classroom  environments  reminiscent  of 
investigations  of  second  language  classrooms  by  Pica  and 
Doughty  (1985a,  1988),  Pica,  Young,  and  Doughty  (1987),  and 
Plough  and  Gass  (1993) . 

What  has  been  learned  from  this  study,  even  if  not 
generalizable  to  second  language  high  school  classrooms  as  a 
whole,  contributes  to  understanding  second  language  high 
school  classrooms  as  unique  cultures,  constructed  by  the 
interactions  of  teachers  and  students  during  social  and 
pedagogical  processes  as  they  progress  through  diverse  lesson 
phases.   In  this  manner,  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
research  investigation  hopefully  will  help  teachers  and 
students  comprehend  their  actions  and  interactions  as  they 
collaborate  in  the  awesome  task  of  acquiring  a  second 
language  in  classroom  contexts. 


APPENDIX  A 
PROTOCOL 


Protocol 


256  SH/Interview/3-25-93 

1  This  is  the  final  interview  with  SH.   There  was  a  double 

2  purpose  to  this  interview.   To  confirm  some  of  the  domains  I 

3  found  up  to  this  point  and  to  get  TH's  final  impressions 

4  about  her  internship  experience. 
5 

6  INTERVIEWER:   I  wrote  down  some  questions,  but  please  add 

7  anything  you  want . 
8 

9  TH:   Oh,  OK. 
10 

11  INTERVIEWER:   How  do  you  feel  about  the  internship 

12  experience  as  a  whole? 
13 

14  TH:   Well,  it  was  definitely  a  growing  experience.   It  was 

15  hard  in  some  ways  and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  it  in  other  ways. 

16  I  mean  the  interaction  with  the  kids.   I  felt  it  was  growing 

17  easier  but  for  the  French  I  class,  that  remained  hard.   But 

18  even  there,  it  got  better. 
19 

20  INTERVIEWER:   How  do  you  know? 
21 

22  TH:   Just  in  the  way  I  felt.   I  felt  more  relaxed  at  the  end 

23  that  I  had  at  the  beginning. 
24 

25  INTERVIEWER:   But  how  do  you  know  that  the  students  were 

26  more  interactive  with  you? 
27 

28  Pause. 

29 

3  0  TH:   They  were  friendlier,  the  ones  that  I  thought  I  had 

31  more  rapport  with  than  the  others.   And  I  just  felt  like  we 

32  were  more,  getting  to  know  each  other  better. 
33 

34  INTERVIEWER:   What  percentage  of  your  students  do  you  think 

35  you  were  getting  closer  to  by  the  end  of  the  internship? 
36 

37  TH:   I  would  say  about  50%. 
38 

39  INTERVIEWER:   Did  you  write  an  evaluation  for  the  students 

40  to  fill  out  about  you? 
41 

42  TH:   Did  I  write  an  evaluation  for  them  about  me?   No,  was  I 

43  supposed  to?   I  know  SH  is  supposed  to  fill  one  out  about 

44  me . 

Source:   Learning  the  Rules  of  the  Teaching  Game,  V.  Darer,  1994. 
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APPENDIX  B 
DOMAIN  ANALYSIS  WORKSHEET 


#   =  Protocol  number 

P  =  Page  number    domain  analysis  worksheet 

L  =  Line  number 


Resident 


Semantic  Relationship 
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APPENDIX  C 
MAPPED  CLASSROOM  DISCOURSE 


T:   "iComo  se  dice  stop?"/  (MU) (Message  Unit) 

si:   "Pare"/  (MU) (Message  Unit) 

s2:   "Para"/ 

T:   "Pare,  right,  para,  como  asi"/ 

[T  makes  hand  gesture] 

s:    Stops  real  fast/ 

(IU) (Interaction  Unit) 


T 
s3 

T 


"iComo  se  dice  real  fast,  real,  real,  really  fast?"/ 

"Muy  rapido"/ 

"Rapida/ 


[T  points  to  sj] 
sj:   "Rapidamente" / 

T:    Ohh,  ohhhh/ 
s4:   "Rapidisimo" / 
[T  points  to  s4] 
T:   "Yes,  rapidisimo,  muy  bien/ 


T:   "Bueno,  £Los  frenos,  son  importantes  o  no?/ 

Bernardo,  ^Son  importantes  los  frenos  o  no?"/ 
SB:   "Si"/ 

T:   "?Por  que?"/ 
SB:   "Porque" .  . / 
T:   "iQue  pasa  sin  frenos,  si  no  hay  frenos,  £que  pasa?"/ 

[T  claps  hands] 
s:   "Choque"/ 

T:   "Un  choque,  un  choque,  isi?,  asi  los  frenos  son  muy 
importantes,  ?si?,  son  rauy  importantes"/ 

T:   "iTienes  tu  carro,  tu  coche,  tu  auto  frenos  muy 

buenos?" / 
s:    No/ 
T:   "Uhh,  pues,  hay  que  tener  cuidado,  cuidado,  mucho 

cuidado"/ 

T:   "iQuien  tiene  el  coche  que  necesita  mas  gasolina?,  yo 
creo  que  Bernardo,  Bernardo  tiene  el  coche  que 
necesita  mas  gasolina" 
[sj  raises  hand] 

"si,  no,  Juan,  Juan,  £no?/ 
sJ:   "Jose"/ 


T:  "Jose,  £es  verdad?" 

sJ:  "Es  un  Trooper" 

sjo:  "Es  un  gep" 

T:  Ah,  "un  gep,  un  jeep,  un  jeep,  asi  este  jeep  come 
mucha  gasolina?"/ 

sJ:  "Si,  si,  demasiado  gasolina"/ 

sJo:  "Si,  pero  es  un  coche  muy  safe" 
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APPENDIX  D 
LETTER  TO  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  COORDINATORS 


December  20,  1994 


Dear  Colleague: 

Thank  you  for  the  time  and  opportunity  you  are  giving  me 
to  share  with  you  the  research  plans  for  my  doctoral 
dissertation  at  the  University  of  Florida.   My  name  is 
Veronica  Darer,  and  I  am  currently  a  doctoral  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Instruction  and  Curriculum.   My  major  is  in 
multilingual/multicultural  education,  and  my  special  interest 
is  in  foreign  language  education.   Because  my  husband  moved 
from  Florida  to  Boston  and  my  two  daughters  are  already  in 
college  (Columbia  and  Cornell)  in  the  northeast,  I  am 
attempting  to  find  research  sites  for  my  dissertation  in 
Boston  and/or  its  surroundings .   I  have  heard  you  are  an 
exceptional  language  teacher  and  would  be  interested  in 
having  you  participate  as  one  of  the  research  sites. 

As  a  foreign  language  educator,  I  am  interested  in 
looking  at  the  pedagogical  events  in  second  year  high  school 
Spanish  as  a  second  language  classrooms .   Some  of  these 
events  might  be  games,  dialogs,  songs,  role-plays, 
cooperative  learning  groups,  grammar  explanations,  writing 
events,  reading  events,  and  many  more.   For  this  particular 
study  I  will  attempt  to  discover  the  key  events  that 
constitute  the  second  year  Spanish  classroom  and  examine  them 
through  discourse  analysis.   Discourse  analysis  is  the 
inquiry  focusing  on  communication  in  the  classroom  to 
understand  who  says  what  to  whom  and  for  what  purpose (s) . 
Therefore,  my  study's  goal  is  not  to  judge  "good/bad" 
classroom  practices  but  to  understand  what  is  happening  in 
foreign  language  classrooms  at  the  second  year  high  school 
level.   Hopefully,  the  results  will  help  us  all  understand 
better  the  knowledge  students  and  teachers  are  constructing 
about  communicating  and  communication  in  Spanish  at  a  second 
year  high  school  level . 

The  time  and  energy  it  will  take  from  the  teachers 
involved  in  the  project  will  be  minimal.   Being  a  teacher 
myself,  I  am  aware  of  the  many  demands  on  foreign  language 
teaching  professionals.   In  contrast,  the  benefits  could  be 
great  both  for  our  profession  as  a  whole  as  well  as  for  the 
teachers  involved  in  the  project.   Teachers  I  have  worked 
with  have  stated  that  they  have  become  more  aware  of  their 
teaching  and  are  better  able  to  reflect  upon  their  actions  in 
the  classroom. 

In  the  past,  I  have  worked  with  foreign  language 
teachers  in  Gainesville,  Florida,  and  would  be  happy  to 
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provide  you  with  references  as  needed.   You  my  also  contact 
my  Doctoral  Committee  Chair,  Dr.  Ginger  Weade  ((904)  392- 
9191,  ext.  22)  and  members  of  my  doctoral  committee  (Dr. 
Clement  Hallman  ((904)  392-9191,  ext.  270  and/or  Dr.  Candace 
Harper  ((904)  392-9191,  ext.  271)  at  the  University  of 
Florida.   I  can  also  give  you  references  from  professors  at 
The  School  for  International  Training  (Brattleboro,  Vermont) 
where  I  earned  an  MAT  in  both  Spanish  and  ESL  as  well  as 
references  from  the  principals  and/or  colleagues  of  high 
schools  I  have  taught  at  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 

Research  guidelines  at  the  University  of  Florida  are 
very  strict  and  clear.   Any  research  done  through  the 
University  of  Florida  must  be  approved  by  the  Committee  for 
the  Protection  of  Human  Subjects  and  other  pertinent 
committees.   There  are  forms  informing  all  participants  of 
their  rights .   One  such  right  is  that  they  can  drop  out  of 
any  research  investigation  at  any  point  they  wish.   It  is 
also  important  that  I  mention  that  I  will  not  be  interviewing 
any  students  and  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  their 
learning.   This  is  as  important  to  me  as  it  is  to  you  as  my 
study  can  be  voided  by  you  and/or  my  doctoral  committee  if  I 
break  any  of  these  rules . 

Hopefully,  this  brief  description  will  help  you  decide 
to  take  part  in  this  study.   As  you  know,  there  are  very  few 
studies  that  have  looked  into  high  school  foreign  language 
classrooms.   In  order  for  foreign  language  pedagogy  to  gain 
the  importance  it  deserves  in  our  educational  systems,  we 
need  to  all  work  together  to  bright  it  to  the  forefront. 

I  will  be  in  Boston  on  November  29th  through  December 
6th  but  am  willing  to  come  to  Boston  at  any  time  you  and  your 
department  have  time  to  interview  me  and  ask  me  any  further 
questions . 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  your  time  and  interest. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Veronica  Darer 
Doctoral  Candidate 
University  of  Florida 


APPENDIX  E 
CONSENT  FORM 


December  20,  1993 

Ms.  

High  School 


Dear  Ms . 


I  am  a  graduate  student,  working  on  my  doctoral 
dissertation  at  the  University  of  Florida,  Department  of 
Instruction  and  Curriculum.   The  working  title  of  my 
dissertation  is  "Learning  to  Communicate:  An  Analysis  of 
Pedagogical  Events  in  the  Second  Year  Foreign  Language 
Classroom."   In  it,  I  will  examine  what  knowledge  about  the 
target  language  is  being  constructed  by  teachers  and  students 
during  diverse  pedagogical  events  such  as  role  plays,  small 
group  activities,  songs,  etc. 

During  the  course  of  the  study,  I  will  make  several 
visits  to  one  of  your  Spanish  II  classes.   At  the  beginning 
of  the  study  my  visits  will  be  more  frequent.   As  the  study 
progresses,  I  will  visit  your  classroom  a  maximum  of  once  to 
twice  a  week.   If  you  feel  comfortable,  and  with  your 
permission,  I  will  videotape  segments  of  the  classes.   I  have 
also  planned  two/three  interviews,  one  at  the  beginning  of 
the  study,  the  second  midway  through  the  study,  and  one  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  study.   With  your  permission,  I  will 
audiotape  the  interviews.   If  you  wish,  you  may  also 
audiotape  your  thoughts  as  you  plan  your  lessons.   I  will 
provide  you  with  a  voice-activated  tape  recorder  for  this 
purpose . 

Notes,  videotapes,  and  audiotapes  will  be  held  in  strict 
confidence.   Only  myself  and  my  doctoral  committee  will  have 
access  to  the  above-mentioned  information.   Audiotapes  and 
videotapes  will  be  transcribed  and  destroyed  afterwards.   To 
insure  anonymity,  names  will  not  appear  on  these  transcripts; 
rather,  a  code  name  will  be  used.   I  will  not  identify  you, 
your  school  or  your  district  in  the  final  report.   You  may 
withdraw  from  the  study  at  any  time;  you  may  do  so  without 
prejudice. 

If  any  time  you  have  questions  concerning  this  study, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  at: 

University  of  Florida     or        258  Harvard  St.  #316 
College  of  Education  Brookline,  MA  02146 

Dept.  of  Instruction  and  Home  Tel.:  (617)  734-4468 

Curriculum 
258  Norman  Hall 
Gainesville,  FL  32608 
Work  Tel.:  (904)  932-9191  Ext.  800 
Home  Tel.:  (904)  335-0999 
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Unfortunately,  I  cannot  offer  any  compensation  for  your 
participation  in  this  project.   However,  your  effort  and  time 
are  deeply  appreciated,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  help  and 
contribution  to  the  study. 

Sincerely, 


Veronica  Darer 


I  have  read  and  I  understand  the  procedure  described  above. 
I  agree  to  participate  in  the  procedure  and  I  have  received 
copy  of  this  description. 


Participant  Date 


Participant  Date 


APPENDIX  F 
INSTITUTIONAL  REVIEW  BOARD  APPROVAL 


.UNIVERSITY  OF 

'FLORIDA 


Institutional  Review  Board 

February  7,  1994 

TO: 


FROM: 


Ms.  Veronica  Darer 
258  NRN 


C.  Michael  Levy,  Chair,    [\W 
University  of  Florida  InstitWonal 
Review  Board  ^ 


A/ 


114  Psychology  BIdg. 

PO  Box  112250 

Gainesville,  FL  32611-2250 

Phone:  (904)  392-0433 

Fax:  (904)  392-0433 


SUBJECT:     Approval  of  Project  #  94.056 

Learning  to  communicate:  A  discourse  analysis  of  foreign  language 
classroom  pedagogical  events  6"»s= 
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APPENDIX  G 
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(Home) 
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APPENDIX  H 
AUDIOTAPE  EXERCISES 


pjombre . 

Fecha . '. 

1.    Una  dleta  una.    How  well  do  you  know  whit  food  Is  really  good  for  you?  listen  to  the  name  of 
each  food.  If  if  s  good  for  you,  write  it  down.  If  it's  not  very  healthful,  leave  the  space  blank. 


1 JQJ    UgaJLCbS 

3. 


4.  -Q£ 

5. 
6. 

7. 


^A  i 


ilr~~ 


.J&mM 


$^J7\ 


\r*j?<LS\a\:^*  <■■&& 


1  r^f      -Q-e+ft?^ it      If    J3lEBLA£& 


2.    jEn  el  nor  o  en  la  tierra?    Where  are  these  foods  foundTListen  and  write  the  name  of  each  food 
under  the  correct  heading. 


i 


En  el  mar 


C-£\  1^0,^101 


)l_Cc, 


ado 


JL- 


En  la  tierra 


AJ 


v^PVC, 


J=gf^ 


r.Dxres< 


cooo 


[fK.       WQpfXuvfX 


^ 


VvMg-A 


f2    r^ 


Pronundacibn 

A.    T  *nd  rf  in  Spanish  are  pronounced  without  the  puff  of  air  characteristic  of  English  pronunciation. 
Escucha  y  repite. 


saiud 

■rude 

tobiUo 

iQut  tienes? 

plato  del  dia 

aumentar  de 

roto 

paUido 

estar  a  dieta 

toronja 

vende 

B.    Now  listen  to  the  following  trabalenguas.  Then  try  to  uy  it. 

Cuando  yo  no  tenia,  te  daba, 
ahora  que  tengo,  no  te  doy. 
Busca  a  quien  no  tenga  que  te  de. 
que  cuando  yo  no  tenga,  te  dare. 
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APPENDIX  I 
RECIPE 


dos  aguacates  maduros 
un  lomate 
una  cebolla 
un  chile  vcrdc 


GUACAMOLE 


un  diente  de  ajo 

un  limon 

una  cucharada  de  cilantro  (o  de  perejil) 

una  cucharadita  de  sal 


calienIes  *  "  g"^m0h  c°°  lcchu*>-  »n  tostaditas  o  con  tortl.as 


Vevs 


CVVO- 


iV 


vai^     c^Cor-At    die  goto 


-Vo&Ai  V%s>  ""  ^^4. 


Cap 
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APPENDIX  J 

SURVEY  QUESTIONS 


CAPITUL0  8    

Nombrc 
Small 
Group  Activity Fccha 


Nuestros  coches 


In  a  group  of  approximately  6  students,  find  the  answers  to  the  following  questions  by  asking  and  answering  in 
Spanish.  You  may  have  to  put  more  than  one  person's  name  on  some  lines. 

1.  iQuien  tiene  el  coche  mas  nuevo? 


2.  jQuien  tiene  el  coche  mas  viejo? 


3.  iQuien  tiene  un  coche  deportivo? 


4.  iQuien  tiene  un  coche  con  un  baul  enorme? 


5.  tQuien  tiene  un  coche  con  frenos  muy  buenos? 


6.  tQuien  tiene  el  coche  que  necesita  mis  gasolina? 


7.  iQuien  tiene  llantas  casi  nuevas  en  su  coche? 


8.  iQuien  tiene  un  volante  ajustable  en  su  coche? 


9.  ;Quien  tiene  radio  AM-FM  en  su  coche? 


10.  iQuien  se  pone  siempre  el  cinturbn  de  seguridad? 


11,  iQuien  tiene  el  coche  mas  grande? 


12.  ^Quien  tiene  permiso  de  manejar? 


13.  iQuien  recibib  una  multa? 


14.  tQuien  paga  para  llenar  el  tanque  en  su  coche? 


15.  ^Quien  observa  estrictamente  la  velocidad  maxima? 
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